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damage caused, or alleged to be caused, directly or indirectly by reading or 
following the instructions in this book. 
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“Today, the people of the state all discuss good 
governance, and everyone has a copy of the works on law 
by Shang Yang and Guan Z1 in his house.” 

- Hanfei Zi (circa 250 BC) 


Introduction 


The Development of Proto-Daoism in Ancient China 


At the heart of Lao Zi’s Dao De Jing , the most celebrated writing in 
Chinese history, is an ancient oral tradition that pulsated throughout 
Chinese culture. This river of knowledge carried advanced mystical 
understandings of nature and spiritual alchemy that transformed every 
system of the ancient world, from medicine, to politics, to the inner worlds 
of human beings. Though infusing every branch of human life, the wisdom 
of China’s ancient peoples continuously returns to one source-principle — 
Dao. 

The earliest evidence of this ancient wisdom tradition is found in the 
work of Chinese shamans — wise men and women with a deep connection to 
the cosmic principles of the universe, the same principles underlying King 
Wen’s elucidation of the Yi Jing s ( I Ching’s ) divinatory hexagrams, and 
the enigmatic poetry of Lao Z1’s Dao De Jing . 

Written history, artifacts, and even the etymology of written Chinese 
characters, show the prominence enjoyed by these shamans in ancient 
China, arising primarily from their talents in ritual and divination. The 
practice of divination was considered paramount to the success of 
endeavours and in determining the favour of “the spirits” (shen ming) when 
emperors and high government officials had to make their most important 
decisions. Such practices appear in Confucius’ teachings and stories — said 
to be preservations of early Zhou culture — and are evidenced in the 
Confucian Classic of Rites (Li Ji) in mentions of divining by tortoise shell 
and divining stalks ( 4 7 ). 

Great weight was given to reading “signs” that indicated the favour or 
disapproval of Heaven and foretold the outcomes of various decisions and 
events. If one had the favour of Heaven, they would be protected by “the 
spirits” and allowed to succeed. If not, their paths would be blocked, 


seemingly good events would turn bad, and if by relentless effort the goal 
was reached, it would still result in unforeseen negative consequences. 
According to the ancient shamans, one element would determine 

whether a human being could obtain the favour of gods and spirits: virtue . 

The Book of History , in providing discourses from early kings on how 
the powerful might obtain “the will of Heaven,” makes abundantly clear 
that only virtue will endear the gods and spirits. Nepotism, power, and 
sacrificial offerings are said to be of no avail if they are not accompanied by 
deep and sincere virtue. 

Naturally, great sages were sought out by imperial hopefuls looking to 
find, or otherwise contort, a clear answer to the question: “What is virtue?” 

Confucius (551-479 BC) described and promoted virtuous conduct, 
refining its definition with descriptions and anecdotes of benevolence, 
righteousness, filial piety, etiquette, and loyalty. For Confucius, these 
virtues depended heavily on acting appropriately. While benevolence was 
considered of highest importance, one could also distinguish Confucian 
morality by its common thread of duty throughout. If one could fulfill their 
duties in acting appropriately towards others, taking one’s role within 
various power dynamics into account, they could approach the level of the 
noble “junzi.” It should be understood, however, that acting appropriately 
was superior to obedience for Confucius. Righteousness, for example, was 
not simply a matter of prescribed actions, but entailed consideration of 
larger consequences. Loyalty was not simply obedience, but a matter of 
putting others needs before one’s own. 

In Confucius’ profound writing on the guidelines and importance of 
music, we can see that he viewed social harmony much as he did musical 
harmony. When events and behaviours are timed correctly, harmonized in 
accordance with a central key, and adhere to the ceremony of interaction, 
society may function in concert to create flourishing symphonies of life. To 
quote from Confucius’ Yeu Ji , or Book of Music , '!!_“The knowledge of 
music leads to the subtle springs that underlie the rules of ceremony. He 
who has apprehended both ceremonies and music may be pronounced to be 
a possessor of virtue. Virtue means realization (in one's self).” !7! 

While Confucius established a zeitgeist of self-cultivation throughout 
Ancient China, his inner endeavours were not without their own 
foundations, and Confucius was not without his own heroes of sagely 


wisdom. The Shang Shu volume of the Book of History ( Shu Jing ) 
contains accounts of the the ancient kings and battles that ushered in the 
Zhou Dynasty (c. 1046-256 BC), founded by King Wen and King Wu. 
Documented conversations from this time illustrate the underlying 
foundational ideals of Confucius’ philosophy, as Confucian philosophy is 
known as an attempt to revive the ethics and culture of the early, or 
“Western,” Zhou Dynasty (c. 1046-771 BC). 

The Zhou Dynasty began when King Wu overthrew the earlier Shang 
Dynasty (1600-1046 BC), completing the campaign begun by his father, 
King Wen. King Wen is known as the author of the original explanations of 
the Yi Jing (I Ching ) hexagrams, later added to by another one of his sons, 
the Duke of Zhou, who expanded briefly on the hexagrams’ individual 
lines. The Yi Jing is considered the first book ever written in China, and was 
revered by Confucians and Daoists, alike, for its cryptic wisdom and 
efficacy in divination. 

Though King Wen and Wu are held up as the ideal examples of 
rectitude, and responsible for the cultural stability and refinement that lead 
to the flourishing philosophical schools of the Spring and Autumn (771-476 
BC) and Warring States (475-221) periods, The Book of History suggests 
that King Wen and Wu in fact received a wealth of knowledge from the 
preceding Shang Dynasty by a wise advisor to King Zhou, the last king of 
the Shang Dynasty. This advisor’s name was Ji Z1. 

Ji Zi was a relative of King Zhou (King AJ Zhou of the Shang Dynasty, 
not to be confused with the Duke of }#] Zhou or the J] Zhou Dynasty), 
known during his lifetime as Emperor Xin. The earliest written record of Ji 
Zi appears in the “Ming Yi” chapter of China’s oldest extant book — the Yi 
Jing . In this chapter, the Duke of Zhou puts Ji Zi forth as as an illustration 
of light and intelligence being smothered or suppressed. The image of this 
chapter is that of Earth over Fire. Earth smothers fire, just as tyrants like 
King Zhou block wisdom and guidance from shining through and bringing 
a nation out of darkness. 

Accounts of Ji Zi appear in many ancient texts, including Confucius’ 
Analects , the Yue Ji ( Book of Music ), Zhuang Zi ( Chuang Tzu , within 
the earlier “Inner Chapters”), Hanfei Zi , Huainan Zi , Mo Zi , amongst 
others. However, it is the Book of History that describes the moment when 


Ji Zi’s passed his ancient knowledge onto King Wu, allowing it to survive 
the falling Shang Dynasty and live on in the new Zhou Dynasty. 

In the chapter entitled “Patterns of the Flood 7 #@ ” (found in the Zhou 
Shu volume), Ji Zi explains to King Wu that the father of the ancient King 
Yu (2200-2100 BC), Gun ( #& “Giant Fish”), committed an affront to 
Heaven by damming up the flood waters, bringing chaos and turmoil to his 
people and himself. King Yu reversed this by creating water channels 
which allowed the water to flow throughout the land, arriving where it was 
needed, rather than attempting to simply block it up at the source. 
According to Ji Zi, King Yu was able to determine the correct solution 
because Heaven bestowed upon him the “ Wk #0 , Ju We , 8 tha WC RL 
patterns of the flood, with its nine categories, the principles of which are 
expressed throughout all relations.” !2! 

The Zhou Shu volume, in which this chapter appears, is believed by 
scholars to have been written earlier than the vast majority of the other 
chapters in the Book of History ; however, it is still dated only to the 4 " or 
3 ™ century BC. Thus, it is difficult to say whether “the patterns of the 
flood” '4! were passed down through Ji Zi and King Wu, or appeared in this 
chapter as a result of their emergence during the “100 Schools of Thought” 
that developed between the 6 “ and 3 “ centuries BC. One indication that 
“the patters of the flood” may have existed earlier on is that they included 
the categories and principles of the five elemental phases. The five 
elemental phases seem to have emerged with the Yin-Yang School which is 
attributed to Zuo Yan (305-240 BC). Zuo Yan’s use of these concepts, 
however, appears nearly 100 years after the Zhou Shu is now believed to 
have been written. This would suggest that teachings on the principles of 
the five elemental phases were already in circulation before Zuo Yan wrote 
of them, albeit in a less literary and expounded upon form, leaving the exact 
time of their emergence open to debate. If the five elemental phases were 
written about before Zuo Yan, and their intellectual origins cannot be 
traced, it may be that knowledge of them had been quietly passed down to 
worthy students for several centuries. 

The story of Ji Zi offers a key turning point in the development of 
Daoism, and lends credence to the theory that Lao Zi’s Dao De Jing was in 
fact the tip of a cultural iceberg, one which lay in the same type of quiet 
obscurity that Lao Zi often celebrated in his depiction of sages’ interactions 


with society. Ji Zi’s delineation of Heaven’s principles for Humanity may 
have set the foundation for many of the 100 Schools of Thought, and 
preserved a thread of teachings on behaviour, divination, and moral ideals 
which became essential to later Daoist practices. 

What this account of Ji Zi may most vitally reveal, is that Daoism 
developed as an extension of Ji Zi’s assertion that King Yu’s father 
committed an affront to Heaven by damming up the floods. This damming 
of the floods brought chaos and turmoil to his people, while King Yu 
succeeded in every way by allowing the water to flow according to the 
principles and patterns of nature. In the Dao De Jing , Lao Zi explains that 
by effortlessness (wu wei), and following nature (zi ran), things fall into 
their proper alignment. Nature (“Heaven”) does no harm, while the forces 
of life nurture all things if unobstructed. When these operations are 
obstructed, generally as a result of desire and force, the prevailing 
alignment becomes aberrant, and disorder begins. 

Knowing that Gun’s great crime was attempting to force and block the 
flow of water, and that “the will of Heaven” and favour of the spirits are 
bestowed upon those with virtue, it then follows that King Yu’s virtue was 
evident in his understanding of the importance of effortlessness, of allowing 
nature to follow nature, and the importance of quelling the mind’s desire to 
use force against the powerful currents between Earth and Heaven. With 
this virtue and wisdom, Yu brought the life-giving waters to his people, 
thereby averting disaster, and cultivating prosperity throughout the 
provinces. 

These principles are also shown in the Dao De Jing (traditionally dated 
c. 500 BC) to be of pervasive applicability, reaching throughout the 
universe and within every living thing. While Lao Zi speaks of the 
imperative cultivation of effortlessness, however, he also speaks of shaping 
and fashioning vessels to be outwardly harmonious, and inwardly empty. 
Just as Yu did not sit and allow the floods to overtake the provinces, Lao Zi 
does not suggest allowing emotions and desires to overtake oneself. Instead, 
they both speak of bringing harmony to what can be shaped, and fashioning 
emptiness. Within emptiness, the force of these currents will nourish, rather 
than disrupt, the growth and prosperity of all it touches. 

The principles of effortlessness (wu wel, literally “without doing’’) and 
naturalness (zi ran, literally “as itself’) are also found in the realm of the 


physical body and the practice of acupuncture, which works by opening and 
unblocking the flow of energy that circulates throughout the body’s energy- 
channels. Daoist meditation techniques that “empty the heart-mind,” in 
turn, open these same energy channels and allow qi (chi) to move vital 
essences throughout the bodily system. By allowing the channels and 
vessels of the body to relax and open, circulation increases and the body’s 
systems can be harmonized and revitalized. This might also be achieved 
with medications, though rarely do such medications not bring unwanted, 
often dangerous, side effects. Daoists, on the other hand, have devised ways 
to open the pathways without disrupting the natural alignment necessary for 
long-term health and vitality. Whether using medicinal herbs, needles, 
massage (tuina), or moxibustion, the layout of the body is essentially being 
energetically irrigated according to the connections and principles of the 
five elemental phases, a sort of Feng Shui of the body, which ensures that 
the internal alignment will not be imbalanced by the treatment in the long 
run. 

The wisdom of Chinese medical theory and Feng Shui could be said to 
have descended from the wisdom of King Yu, benefitting from the long 
veneration of his idea to work with the harmonious flow of nature — to 
allow circulation and avoid the dangers of excessive build-up. Lao Z1’s Dao 
De Jing reads somewhat as an homage to this idea, and its influence can be 
seen throughout the text. Note the importance given to accepting direction 
from the harmonious flow of nature in chapters two through nine 21: 


Chapter Two 


When the whole world knows the pleasing to be pleasing 
This ends in despising 

When all know the good to be good 

In the end there is “not good” 


Thus, existence and non-existence are born together 
Difficulty and ease result in each other 

Long and short are compared to each other 

Above and below are opposites of each other 

Noise and tone are harmonized by each other 


Front and back accompany each other 
Therefore, sages handle affairs with non-action 


They practice wordless instruction 
And the myriad things all take their places 
Without responding 


Given life, but not possessed 

Acted for, but not expected of 

Perfection is cultivated, and not dwelled upon 
Surely, what is not dwelled upon 

Does not leave 


lie, trying to accumulate a positive persona through artificial means will 
only result in ruin] 


Chapter Three 


Do not exalt the worthy 

And the people will not fight 

Do not praise goods which are difficult to obtain 
And the people will not steal 

Do not display what is desirable 

And their hearts will not be in chaos 


Therefore, the Sage’s government 

Empties the heart and enriches the stomach 

Softens the will and strengthens the bones 

People then remain uncontrived and without desires 
While the scheming do not dare to act 

Act by not acting 

And everything will fall into place 


[ie, excessive desires only ruin people’s happiness; therefore, the Sage 
reduces these desires and opens people up to appreciating what is truly 
valuable in life — social harmony and inner peace. | 


Chapter Four 


Dao is a container 

Though used (filled) again and again 

It is never full 

Profound! As though the ancestor of all things 


Rounding the points 
Untying the knots 
Softening the glare 
Unifying the dust 


Tranquil! As though having a life of its own 
I do not know whose child it is 
It appears to have preceded the primordial ruler 


[Like King Yu’s irrigation channels, the Dao spreads life giving energy 
throughout and so is never full.] 


Chapter Five 


Heaven and Earth are not (willfully) benevolent 
The myriad things are treated no differently 
Than grass for dogs 

Sages are not (willfully) benevolent 

The hundred clans are treated no differently 
Than grass for dogs 


The gate of Heaven and Earth 

Is it not like a bagpipe? 

Empty yet not finished 

It moves, and again more is pushed forth 


To speak countless words is worthless 
This is not as good as guarding balance within 


[Speaking countless unnecessary words, fabricating reality and 
accumulating artificial ideas, will not provide the understanding acquired 
by allowing situations to flow in their natural direction, thereby revealing 
themselves] 


Chapter Six 


Be a valley to the spirit and you will not die 
This is called the Fathomless and the Female 
The gate to the Fathomless and the Female 
Is called The Root of Heaven and Earth 

Soft and gentle 

This is her way of existence 

Do not draw on her use laboriously 


[Valleys are often river channels. Lying low, water is able to flow through 
them, between the mountains. | 


Chapter Seven 


Heaven has longevity, Earth has continuit y 

Heaven and Earth have the power of longevity and continuity 
because they do not live for themselves 

This is how they can live for so long 


Therefore, sages leave themselves behind 
And they end up in front 

They do not cater to themselves 

Yet they persist 


Is it not because they are without selfishness and wickedness 
That they are able to fulfill themselves? 


[ie, because sages remain empty (of ego) and take the low position, 
like the valley or water channel, life continues to flow through 


them] 
Chapter Eight 


The highest excellence is like water 

The excellence of water benefits all things 
And does not fight against them 

It dwells in the places that people detest 
How close it is to Dao! 


Such excellence in dwelling can be found in the Earth 

Such excellence in the heart can be found in its depths 

Such excellence in giving can be found in benevolence 

Such excellence in speech can be found in sincerity 

Such excellence in aligning can be found in order 

Such excellence in professionalism can be found in competence 
Such excellence in action can be found in appropriate timing 


Simply because it does not fight 
(Water) has no enemy 


[When people are empty (of ego) and take the low position, like the valley 
or water channel, the above benefits are found in them, all of which, 
according to Daoists, require non-obstruction and flowing with nature | 


Chapter Nine (as it appears in the earliest known copy of the Dao 
De Jing , found at Guodian) 


To accumulate until full 

Is not as good as coming to a stop 

When rushing waters gather 

Nothing can be long protected 

When gold and jade fill the halls 

Nothing can preserve them 

When fortune and wealth bring arrogance 
They bring the misfortune of their own loss 


Having achieved the goal, withdraw yourself 
This is the way of Heaven 


[Consider that hoarding wealth, rather than circulating it back into the 
economy, suffocates the economy that this wealth relies on. Hoarding 
power, rather than allowing rights and credit where it is due, will result in 
resentment and loss of power. Allowing wealth and power to flow 
outwardly in a natural course ensures their perpetuity. | 


As these chapters show, the wisdom of Lao Zi benefitted greatly from 
the ancient veneration of King Yu’s wisdom, while the Dao De Jing 
functioned like a juncture point in one of King Yu’s water channels, 
accumulating and spreading his wisdom throughout ancient China, and 
beyond. 


Guan Zi, Jixia Academy, and Chu Kingdom 


Guan Zi, also known as Guan Zhong (720-645 BC), was a Prime Minister 
of Qi State and key advisor to Duke Huan, ruler of Qi State from 685-643 
BC. By following Guan Zhong’s advice, Duke Huan amplified the power 
and prosperity of Qi, and was recognized as Hegemon of the Zhou empire. 

The works found in the Guan Zi , attributed to Guan Zhong, are now 
generally believed to have, in fact, been written by scholars much later, 
during the 4 " century BC at Jixia Academy in the state of Qi. '%_It should 
also be noted that these writings were not compiled into the complete Guan 
Zi encyclopedia of 86 books until much later, around 10 BC. 

The Guan Zi is generally considered a Legalist text, which is a school of 
thought associated more closely with Qin State after the fall of the Zhou 
Dynasty (256 BC). Legalism had already gained much attention by 360 BC, 
however, after Duke Xiao of Qin followed the advice of his minister Shang 
Yang and implemented strict Legalist policies in Qin as of 363 BC. These 
policies gave Qin the power and might that allowed it to take on, and soon 
thereafter replace, the Zhou Dynasty. 


While Legalism argued that strict enforcement of laws would ensure 
order, the proto-Daoist texts within the Guan Zi act as a counterbalance to 
this position by pointing to deeper sources of social co-operation and 
harmony: inner peace and inner harmony — the “true nature” of human 
beings. This position is also in contrast to the combination of Daoism and 
Legalism found in The Four Canons of the Yellow Emperor (Huang Di Si 
Jing) . The Four Canons , perhaps written somewhat earlier than the Guan 
Zi , closer to 400 BC, resembles Lao Zi’s philosophy that rulers must be 
frugal, modest, and humble. It advocates not over-taxing the citizens, nor 
killing captives, or forcing corvee labour. It also speaks of yin and yang, 
and touches on the natural interplay of these forces in nature. It does not, 
however, speak at any length on the subject of internal cultivation, beyond 
the general principle that a ruler should dwell in the absence of desire. 
Further, it advocates the invariable and merciless application of 
punishments. Overall, Four Canons is closer to Legalism than the Guan Zi . 

Though the Four Canons may pre-date the Guan Zi as an example of 
Daoist philosophy, the Bai Xin, Xin Shu, and Nei Ye not only adhere more 
closely to Lao Zi’s philosophy, but also to the idioms, form, and style in 
which his proposals and prescriptions appear in the Dao De Jing . Such 
similarities, detailed throughout Thread of Dao , show that these texts, 
rather than the Four Canons , are the likely precursors of the Dao De Jing , 
if any exist. 

The Bai Xin, Xin Shu, and Nei Ye , along with all Warring States era 
Daoist texts, appear to have come from the culture of Chu State, located in 
the south of China, though they may have come to fruition at Jixia 
Academy. Jixia Academy, located in Qi State '_(north of Chu, on the 
eastern coast), hosted scholars from many different states, and is said to 
have been instituted by Duke Huan of Qi, under whom Guan Zi served as 
Prime Minister. The academy was later revitalized by King Xuan, ruler of 
Qi from 319-301 BC. '8!It is likely that Chu scholars were most active in Qi 
around 330 BC ! thanks to stable relations between Qi and Chu, a result of 
the rising power of Qin in the West, and so it may have been during this 
time that the Bai Xin, Xin Shu, and Nei Ye found their way into the scholarly 
lectures and conversations in Qi. 

Considerable power shifts driven by Qin’s expansion east and south 
would have encouraged Chu scholars to travel north-east to Qi around 330 


BC. King Huiwen of Qin began exerting military pressure eastwards on 
Chu around 337 BC. Chu then absorbed Yue, to its east, in 334 BC. Qin 
later absorbed Ba and Shu to the west of Chu in 316 BC. This may have 
given Chu scholars further incentive to travel east and north, towards Qi, 
after 337 BC, though it wasn’t until 278 BC that Qin successfully attacked 
the capital of Chu, forcing them to relocate it. In 313 BC, King Huiwen of 
Qin enticed King Huai of Chu to cut ties with Qi, so as to repair ties 
between Chu and Qin after a failed allied attack of several states against 
Qin. This cooling of the previous relations between Chu and Qi, following 
further threats from Qin, may have strained the camaraderie at Jixia 
Academy and driven Chu scholars out of Qi around 313 BC, suggesting that 
proto-Daoist writings coming out of Jixia Academy would have pre-dated 
this event. 
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[10] 

In 299 BC, when the prolific Daoist philosopher and storyteller Zhuang 
Zi (aka Zhuang Zhou; Chuang Tzu) was 30 years old (died at 45), and 
Meng Zi (aka Mencius) was 73 years old (died at 83), King Qingxiang of 
Chu came to power. King Qingxian’s childhood tutor was buried with the 


earliest known excerpts of the Dao De Jing , at Guodian. This timeline 
could put King Qingxian’s tutor at Jixia Academy around 330 BC, while 
relations were relatively calm between Qi and Chu. !4!_ 

Further, the proto-Daoist texts in the Guan Zi show a counter current to 
the (proto-)Legalism of Shang Yang. Shang Yang’s ideas likely found their 
way into Jixia Academy after their implementation by Duke Xiao of Qin in 
363 BC, and continued to influence scholars after his execution by X1ao’s 
successor, King Huiwen of Qin, in 338 BC. '4 If the Legalism in Four 
Canons of the Yellow Emperor (circa 400 BC) predated the implementation 
of Shang Yang’s policies (363 BC), it may be that Shang Yang’s ideologies 
were simply a radical form of the prevailing philosophical climate, a 
climate that the authors of the Guan Zi hoped to transform. Their words 
foresaw the consequences of too much rigidity and, thus, shared methods 
for cultivating inner peace and enlightenment in an effort to mitigate 
tyranny, violence, and the inevitable chaos that follows them. It, therefore, 
seems likely that the proto-Daoist Guan Zi texts were first written down 
sometime after or during Shang Yang’s lifetime, when Legalist ideas had 
gained considerable influence. 

While the Bai Xin, Xin Shu, and Nei Ye appear to be early developments 
of Daoist ideas, these ideas could very well have been kept secret within the 
Zhou capital in Zhou State ““!_(north of Chu, surrounded by Han State), 
where Lao Zi is said to have lived around 500 BC. As Chu began to 
implement the Zhou culture in its political and martial activities, with the 
inspired reforms of King Zhuang of Chu (ruled 613-591 BC), esoteric 
Daoist teachings would have slowly come to light, finding a welcome 
environment in Chu’s combination of shamanic and scholarly culture. It 
may also be that the moral teachings of Zhou were gradually interpreted by 
Chu’s shamanic elders and transformed into the Daoist teachings later 
attributed to Lao Zi in the Dao De Jing . If we are to go by the traditional 
dating and authorship of the Dao De Jing and Guan Zi , however, Lao Zi 
seems to have been inspired by the Bai Xin, Xin Shu, and Nei Ye , which 
would have been available to him as the Zhou imperial librarian. This is to 
assume, of course, that he was not personally instructed in the “art of the 
heart-mind” while working amongst the empire’s best in the Zhou capital. 
After all, Qi State was loyal to the Zhou empire, and so any traditions on 


the subtleties of leadership and internal cultivation that Guan Zi was privy 
to would have been accessible to a worthy student in the Zhou capital. 

After King Zhuang died, he was succeeded by kings whose adherence to 
the Zhou principles varied widely. However, history shows that King Huai 
(ruled 328-299 BC) respected these principles, and passed them on to his 
son, later known as King Qingxian, through an imperial tutor, |“! suggesting 
that Chu scholars would have had incentive to develop and write on such 
subjects under King Huai. These scholars would have travelled between 
Chu and the Jixia Academy in Qi to further their education and writing, and 
consequently their status as proficient teachers in Chu and Qi. Though Chu 
eventually fell to Qin in 223 BC, the region continued to preserve the rich 
Zhou-influenced culture that developed there during the reign of King 
Zhuang. 

King Zhuang of Chu (ruled 613-591 BC) was a particularly boisterous 
and ruthless leader until he met Zhou Minister Wang Sun Man, who 
admonished him that virtue and not bronze (a resource Chu had in 
abundance and used for weaponry) provides a king with true power. !"!_This 
inspired King Zhuang to observe the Zhou rites, and make Chu a leading 
example of Zhou culture in matters of state and war. '°!_King Zhuang 
brought Chu from being viewed as a state ruled by ‘barbarians’ to later 
being lauded by Confucius (551-479 BC) as a true example of high culture, 
and proof of the prosperity that follows adherence to the Zhou Dynasty’s 
evolved approach to politics. As a result of his social and cultural reforms, 
and the power that they afforded him, King Zhuang was named Hegemon 
of the Zhou Dynasty, a position held several decades earlier by Duke Huan 
of Qi (ruled 685-643 BC), Guan Zi’s employer. '#! 

Lao Zi is believed to have lived in Chengzhou during his service in the 
imperial library, the same place where King Zhuang was admonished by 
Wang Sun Man; however, it was 100 years after King Zhuang’s rule that 
Lao Zi, aka Li Er, is said to have worked in the Zhou library, and instructed 
Confucius on Zhou rites. Nonetheless, we can see in King Zhuang’s 
adoption of Zhou culture and the parallels between his behaviour and Lao 
Zi’s teachings that Lao Zi was also influenced by the moral ideals of Zhou. 
For example, King Zhou punished his own son for breaching proprietary 
law (equality under the law), and showed mercy once his authority had been 
established. Zhuang also ensured that those holding positions of power in 


his kingdom were familiar with Zhou rites and ancient classics such as the 
Book of Songs . This influenced even Chu warriors to become proficient in 
Zhou rites and moral standards. When Chu defeated the Jin army, King 
Zhuang would not allow his troops to pile the bodies of the Jin soldiers as a 
victory celebration, but insisted they be buried in the same manner as their 
own troops. Following this burial, King Zhuang paid his respects by 
worshipping the God of the Yellow River. '8/_This respect for one’s 
adversary is prescribed in Lao Z1’s chapter 31: 


Beautiful weapons are instruments of ill omen 

All creatures should despise them 

Therefore, those who have Dao do not stay with them 
The superior man (junzi) prefers to stay on the left 

But those who use weapons prefer the right 

Weapons are not instruments of good omen 

They are not instruments of the junzi 

If an attacker cannot be stopped, and weapons are used 
To be calm and unemotional is considered most important 


If victory is then won, do not be pleased 

For to be pleased with this would be to celebrate murder 
Anyone who celebrates murder 

Is not capable of obtaining the will of the world! 


For auspicious matters they [junzi] stay on the left 
For ominous matters, they [junzi] stay on the right 
When the low ranking officer is on the left 

And the high ranking officer is on the right 

This is said to observe the rites of mourning 
When many people are killed 

This is cause for sympathy and mourning 

Victory in war 

Is also cause for the mourning rites to be observed 


Though Lao Zi is believed to have worked in Zhou State, scholars 
ascribe Daoist thought mainly to the Chu region. This discrepancy is 


mitigated by the belief that Lao Z1’s birthplace was in what is now Guoyang 
county, Anhui Province, in the north-eastern corner of the former Chu 
Kingdom. We can also see, for example in DDJ31 above, that the author of 
the Dao De Jing subscribed to Chu’s elevation of the left side over the right 
side, '“!_in contrast to the Zhou preference for the right over the left. 
Furthermore, after King Zhuang made Chu a stronghold of Zhou culture 
and scholarship, it follows that Daoist interpretations and expansions of this 
culture were likely to arise, especially alongside the potent shamanism and 
nature worship that Chu was formerly looked down upon for by the other 
Zhou states. Chu had a reputation for being culturally anarchistic, rejecting 
the authority and norms of the Zhou Empire, and absorbing from the 
various cultures that Chu Kingdom enveloped. It appears to have been this 
syncretism, infused with a pervading influence of Zhou culture, which gave 
rise to the Daoist school of thought, and provided a fresh approach to the 
Zhou teachings of Confucius, and, perhaps more significantly, a fresh 
approach to the rigid Legalist policies of the rising Qin powers. If only the 
Qin Legalists had taken heed of the Daoists’ guidance, the Qin Dynasty 
(221-206) might have lasted more than the 15 years it took for a rebellion to 
rise up and usher in the Han Dynasty. As Lao Zi states in chapter 76 of the 
Dao De Jing : 


As with all things 

When plants and trees begin to grow 

They are flexible and pliant 

Yet, when dying 

They become dry and rotten 

Thus, hardness and inflexibility are the approach of death 
While softness and pliancy are the approach of life 


In 213 BC, the first emperor of the Qin Dynasty, Qin Shi Huang, ordered 
the burning of any books which might be used to prove his leadership 
unjust. Were it not for the 1978 AD discovery of a complete Dao De Jing 
(including all 81 chapters) in a tomb sealed in 168 BC, the earliest known 
copy of Lao Zi’s text to survive from this period would date from 
approximately 1 AD, in Yan Zun’s commentary, and even this only contains 
the De (Virtue) volume, and not the Dao (Way) volume. In 1993, an earlier 


copy containing only fragments of roughly a third of the chapters was 
discovered in the tomb of King Qingxian’s tutor, at Guodian, dated around 
300 BC. Thus, it appears, Qin Shi Huang’s purging of texts was so thorough 
that only two copies of the Dao De Jing from that time period, both buried 
in tombs, survive to this day. !72! 

Thankfully, the Guan Zi texts survived, possibly because of their 
technical practicality and association with Guan Zhong. This may have 
associated them with the Legalist school at the time, and spared them the 
fate of other philosophical texts. 


Compiling the Guan Zi, circa 26 BC 


The Guan Zi was compiled by Liu Xiang, beginning in 26 BC, and 
completed and submitted to the Emperor by his son, Liu Xin, around 6 BC. 
Though it was not compiled until this time, an existent corpus attributed to 
Guan Zi (Guan Zhong) was widely known to scholars by at least the time of 
Hanfei Zi, who wrote around 250 BC: 


SWMAZRA S ia Rl , PLA RAS 

Today, the people of the state all discuss good governance, and 
everyone has a copy of the works on law by Shang (Yang) and 
Guan (Zhong) in his house. !22! 


To compile an official encyclopedia of Guan Zi’s teachings, Liu Xiang 
gathered 564 book bundles, including 389 from the imperial library, and the 
rest from various government officials, '2!_to be collated with the help of 
several scholars. Over a period of two decades, they “eliminated 484 
duplicate bundles to make the standard text of 86 books.” !3!_ 

There is no mention as to how many duplicates were found of the Bai 
Xin, Xin Shu, or Nei Ye , but with 6.5 times more duplicate bundles than 
what eventually made up the Guan Zi , it seems likely that these texts also 
had duplicates. It should be noted that Liu Xin had initially categorized the 
Guan Zi as part of the Daoist school of thought, '4!_surely due in large part 
to the weight and content of the Xin Shu, Bai Xin, and Nei Ye , which 


scholars generally agree to be among the earliest texts included in the 
compilation. Though the Guan Zi was not categorized as a Legalist text 
until the Sui Dynasty (581-618 AD), it is generally categorized as such 
to this day. 

Liu Xiang (77-6 BC) was a Confucian scholar and distant relative of Liu 
Bang (256-195 BC), founder of the Han Dynasty. He was, thus, also a 
relative of Liu Bang’s grandson, Liu An (179-122 BC), who edited the 
Huainan Zi , an early compilation of Daoist thought, around 139 BC. 

Liu Xin (Liu Xiang’s son, who finalized the Guan Zi soon after his 
father’s death) was a Confucian scholar, founder of the “Old Texts” 
Confucian school, and the imperial librarian under Xin Dynasty Emperor 
Wang Mang. Wang Mang leveraged his position and family connections in 
the Han Dynasty to briefly replace the Han Dynasty with the Xin Dynasty 
(9-23 AD), dividing the Han Dynasty into the “Western Han (206-9 BC)” 
and “Eastern Han (25-220 AD)” periods. Liu Xin may have had a 
considerable influence on Wang Mang, who sought to restore much of the 
ancient Zhou Dynasty systems and Confucian rites. While at the outset, 
Wang Mang’s ideals seemed to be in line with Daoist counsel — eliminating 
government excesses, sanctioning social equality, and abolishing slavery — 
his approach to handling affairs proved gratuitously meddlesome, 
restrictive, and lacking flexibility, ultimately leading to discontent, chaos, 
and defeat. 


Proto-Daoism in the Guan Zi 


As touched upon earlier, the proto-Daiost texts in the Guan Zi often read as 
a repudiation of the surging Legalist philosophy that ushered in the Qin 
Dynasty. Legalism is characterized by a reliance on staunch adherence to 
laws, rewards, and punishments. It also values virtues such as righteousness 
and benevolence, but does not trust in them as Confucius and his followers 
did. Though Legalism appreciates a leader’s duty to display virtuous 
qualities in order to influence those below them, it holds reliable 
demonstrations of rewards and punishments as the primary determinant in 
human behaviour, provided these rewards and punishments match the likes 


and dislikes of their recipients. While this strategy has predictable short- 
term effects, the proto-Daoist philosophers point out its inability to bring 
about true transformation of the population’s inner virtue, a limitation that 
would in fact make the people more deceitful and beguiling, leading to 
further disorder, and distortions of their true nature. The Bai Xin , lines 144- 
150, describes the situation as follows: 


Affairs have suitable and unsuitable (solutions). For example, it is 
suitable to use an ivory bodkin to untie (knots). What cannot be 
untied is then untied. 

As for those who excel at improving situations, when the 
nation’s people cannot figure out how to “untie” (a situation), they 
apply their skill but do not hold onto the situation without letting 
go. This would be unskillful, for it submerges the situation in laws 
and punishment. Such ability is not skillful. Attain trustworthiness 
(xin {4 ) and then stop. 


Humanity’s true nature, the proto-Daoists explain, is the easiest and most 
trustworthy state of being that rulers can bring about, if the ruler first 
cultivates this simplicity, economy of desires, and sincerity of personality in 
himself. Allowing people to return to this natural simplicity would ensure 
an abundance of resources and communal harmony; while the power of the 
ruler’s virtue, and that of his people, would eventually win the hearts of 
those in other states, ensuring strong alliances and pervasive loyalty. 

Relying on virtue rather than law may resemble Confucius’ approach to 
political order, however, a defining difference between Confucianism and 
Daoism is that Confucius advocated adherence to rules of conduct much as 
Legalists demanded adherence to laws. These adjustments, in the view of 
Daoists, were external and too easily fabricated, despite Confucius’ 
emphasis that virtue must come from within. Thus, the Daoists called for 
leaving off any externally imposed restrictions, and a realization, or re- 
awakening, of the true heart. Reaching to this true heart, all else will follow, 
just as water allowed to sit undisturbed will eventually purify, of itself. 

The authors of the Guan Zi also try to impart that law is much greater 
than the rules and precepts decided by lawmakers. They explain that there 
are natural laws in the universe which govern the success or failure of all 


things, regardless of what the human powers that be may demand. For 
example, in Bai Xin ( Purifying the Heart-Mind ), lines 102-118, we find: 


... for human beings. 

There is something that governs them. 

Their laws, like rolling drums of thunder 

Cannot incite themselves. 

There is something always inciting them. 

What is this constant thing? It is present at all times. 
Looking for it with the eyes, it will not be seen. 
Listening for it with the ears, it will not be heard. 
Scattered throughout, it fills all under Heaven. 
Though not seen on the surface, 

It is collected in the harmonious shape of the face. 

It is known in the muscles and the skin. 

Dutifully, it comes and goes, 

Yet no one knows its timing. 

So small, it is (within) the square (of Earth). 

So expansive, it is (exceeds) the circle (of Heaven). 
Expanding and expanding, no one can reach its gate. 


The Bai Xin goes on to explain the futility of ruling only with laws, and 
simply trying to gain control of a population by heaping more and more 
laws upon them. As lines 144-151 of the Bai Xin illustrate, this is like trying 
to untie a knot by continuing to pull at the string, rather than employing a 
bodkin (an analogy for a sage) to untie it. Bai Xin, lines 34-37, even argue 
that people would be better off if “the correct man” simply stopped telling 
people how to act so that they could find the true righteousness and filial 
piety that reside in them naturally, and stop competing with each other over 
who displays these traits the most. 

To connect with the highest law, the Way (Dao), the Daoists counsel 
finding peace and order within oneself so as to first see clearly from the 
vantage point of peace and order before trying to guide the world towards 
it. In doing so, these writers employ guidance which likely comes from a 
formerly obscure tradition of internal cultivation. Always looking to the 
source to see how things come about, the Daoists learned how to cultivate 


one’s kingdom by understanding how to cultivate oneself, and they 
understood how to cultivating oneself by looking at the source of every 
person: Heaven and Earth. With a body as stable as the Earth, and a mind 
as vast as the Heavens, the Daoists sought transcendence of the seeming 
limitations of existence. Not only this, but they also found in Heaven and 
Earth the manifestations of Dao, and the laws by which all things proceed. 
The Daoists therefore modeled their behaviour on Heaven and Earth in 
order to achieve ultimate longevity, and advised kings to abide by these 
same principles in order to preserve their kingdoms. In Xin Shu Xia ( Art of 
the Heart-Mind, lower volume ), we find in lines 18-20: 


Therefore, sages resemble Heaven during such times. They are 
without thought of self when sitting above all. 

They resemble Earth during such times. They are without thought 
of self when supporting all. 

As for thought of self, it puts the world in chaos. 


In the Xin Shu Xia , we also find a contradiction of one of the Legalists’ 
greatest faiths: the ultimate power of rewards and punishments. Lines 92- 
99 retort: 


The ancient enlightened kings’ love for all under Heaven 
Allowed the world to depend on them. 

The violent kings’ hatred of all under Heaven 

Caused the world to abandon them. 

Thus, rewards are not enough to demonstrate love, 

And punishments are not enough to demonstrate fierceness 
For this love will end with the rewards, 

And this fierceness will end with the punishments. 


Thus, it appears that the proto-Daoist Guan Zi texts, though found in 
what is generally considered a Legalist compilation, were in large part 
written in response to the Legalist ideologies of Shang Yang, prevalent at 
the time it was most likely written, around 350 BC. The writers’ attempts to 
warm Legalists of the imbalances that would result from such stringent 
adherence to their doctrines turned prophetic when the Qin Dynasty, 


bolstered by the Legalist policies of Shang Yang earlier on, swept all of 
China by 221 BC, and then fell in 206 BC, only 15 years after unification. 
Much of the Guan Zi contains advice more closely resembling that of 
Confucius and Lao Zi than the advice of Shang Yang. The writers of the 
Guan Zi advise considering the welfare of the people as most important, 
and instilling righteousness, benevolence, frugality, and simplicity in them, 
rather than simply manipulating them with rewards and punishments, laws, 
and even poverty as Shang Yang does. While the Bai Xin, Xin Shu (Shang 
and Xia), and Nei Ye are its only texts on Daoist internal cultivation, a great 
deal of the writings on statecraft in Guan Zi seem to heed Lao Zi’s 
teachings in the Dao De Jing , though they may have been transcribed at an 
earlier date. If we are to faithfully ascribe these writings to Guan Zi and Lao 
Zi, Guan Zi (720-645 BC) would have written his texts some 100 years 
before Lao Zi wrote the Dao De Jing . Perhaps, as suggested earlier, the 
historical thread of these teachings goes back even further to the shamans 
and sages of the Shang (1600-1046 BC) or Xia (2070-1600 BC) Dynasties. 
Because of Qin Shi Huang’s order to burn all philosophical books in 213 
BC, it is difficult to say with any certainty when the Daoist approach to 
government first appeared in writing. The influence of Zhou rites and 
culture on King Zhuang of Chu shows that such ideals for government, and 
virtuous rule, were in place long before Confucius’ time, even if fidelity to 
these ideals was not constant throughout the Zhou Dynasty. Confucius, who 
helped to revitalize these ideals, was likely a product of the zeitgeist of his 
time, realizing the precipitous nature of an empire losing its principles 
while its states had begun declaring themselves kingdoms. Though the 
virtuous rule touted in the Guan Zi is considered Confucian in many 
respects, Confucius was a teacher of Zhou culture, and the philosophy and 
rites of Zhou are what Li Er (aka Li Dan, Lao Zi) is said to have taught 
while working in the Zhou imperial library. Seeing this blend of 
Confucianism and Daoism in the Guan Zi , then, one has to question if this 
approach to government is not simply a product of studying Zhou culture, a 
subject which comprised the education of the nobility for hundreds of years 
prior to Confucius. That Confucius did not even leave his home state of Lu 
until he was in his 50s, and yet still knew so much about Zhou culture, 
shows that the influence of Zhou-centered education was widespread, and 


likely well documented until “the burning of the books” during the Qin 
Dynasty. 

Another question raised by the seemingly Daoist centered approach to 
government in Guan Zi , pertains to its relationship to Daoist meditation. 
Much of the Dao De Jing and the proto-Daoist texts in Guan Zi use 
metaphors of pacifying the nation when describing how to bring about inner 
peace. These writings suggest that by bringing order and peace to oneself 
through non-effort, minimizing desires, and utilizing the course of nature, 
one will then understand how to bring order and peace to a nation. Though 
this process begins by finding inner peace, it is nonetheless difficult to say 
for certain if this approach to meditation inspired the corresponding 
approach to government, or if the corresponding approach to government 
enlightened the Sages as to its facility in cultivating the inner domain. 

Much of the inter-textual analysis in Thread of Dao focuses on the 
complementary relationship between the Dao De Jing and proto-Daoist 
Guan Zi texts, as they expound in subtler and more overt ways on the same 
principles of statecraft and internal cultivation. 7°! It appears, at times, that 
the Dao De Jing pre-supposed a familiarity with the concepts and principles 
in the Guan Zi , and was written to clarify the relationship between 
statecraft and internal cultivation. At other times, it appears that the Dao De 
Jing describes, more esoterically, elements of statecraft that the Guan Zi 
texts present more clearly as elements of internal cultivation. This, again, 
makes it difficult to determine which application of these principles came 
first — the skillful application of Dao and De in statecraft, or internal 
cultivation. 


Internal Cultivation in the Guan Zi 


Bai Xin (Purifying the Heart-Mind) 


Though, at least, fragments of the Dao De Jing may predate them, the Bai 
Xin, Xin Shu, and Nei Ye are the earliest available examples of Daoist 
methods for internal cultivation. Given its emphasis on more external 


matters of leadership, the Bai Xin may be the earliest of these four texts. Of 
the proto-Daoist Guan Zi texts, the Bai Xin is also closest to the language in 
some of the more definitive chapters of the Dao De Jing , especially 
chapters one, two, five, and nine, offering important insights into how Lao 
Zi’s subtleties would have been received by those privy to the early oral 
traditions from which they arose. The Bai Xin also dismisses the modern 
notion that early Daoists had no belief in the supernatural, unlike the Daoist 
religion and the rest of Chinese society at the time, when it explains in lines 
41-44: 


The success of an army follows good fortune, and the approach of 
virtue depends on the individual. This is why it is said that omens and 
apparitions (gui) (arrive to defend) the righteousness of others. (Thus) 
an army must never lack righteousness. 


And in line 143: 


To those who are righteous towards others, the spirits (shen, deities, 
gods) bring good fortune. 


If the Bai Xin pre-dates the Xin Shu Xia and Nei Ye , it is also the first to 
prescribe a physical bearing for meditation, a technique given more 
emphasis in the Xin Shu Xia when it speaks of aligning the body. Lines 201- 
207 read: 


Left, nght, front, and back, (running) full circle, they return to the 
place (at the center). 

Holding to a ceremonious outward appearance ( #4 fe fk & iS), 
respectfully welcome that which approaches ( #236 4 +). 

Those today who seek its approach require this method to (invite) Dao. 
Without soaring (into the sky), without spilling over, the destined life- 
force (ming) will be extended. 

Harmonize by returning to the center, where both body and pure nature 
(xing) are preserved. 

Be unified and without (doubt or) division. !_ This is called 
“knowing Dao.” 


Wishing to be enveloped by it, you must unify to the furthest extent, 
and solidify that which is protected within. 


“Holding to a ceremonious outward appearance ( #1 fe AK & SY, 
respectfully welcome that which approaches ( #43 47 ),” means to take 
the appearance of someone welcoming a respected guest, and demonstrate 
refined conduct. Doing so, the posture would be upright yet relaxed and 
dignified. As the comment on this section in Thread of Dao states: 


...this posture should be calm and dignified, but not prideful and stiff, 
putting the ego aside and being open to the guest. In both meditation 
and welcoming guests, the mind should also be bright, open, and 
attentive (internally and singularly attentive for the case of Daoist 
meditation). Guests are not welcomed ceremoniously with dull and 
lethargic minds, nor inattentive minds. 


The line preceding this also suggests a stable and centered posture, not 
leaning or asymmetrical: “Left, right, front, and back, (running) full circle, 
they return to the place (at the center)” (line 201). 

In addition to this early description of physical positioning, this section 
offers what may be the earliest description of mindfulness, or “inner 
observation (nei guan)” in Daoist literature. Lines 196-200 instruct: 


By rejecting what is close and chasing after what is far, how can one 
but squander their power? 

Thus it is said: “Desiring to take care of myself, I must first know my 
true inner state, and become acquainted with the universe by 
examining within myself.” 

In this way, one can know the image, thereby knowing the tendencies 
of their true inner state. 

Knowing the tendencies of their true inner state, they will know how to 
nourish life. 


Notably, the focus of this excerpt is a quote (“thus it is said...”) from an 
earlier source, one which was either an early version of Lao Z1’s chapter 47, 
(28! or likely to have influenced it. 


Also important is the Bai Xin ’s early mention of the cultivation and 
preservation of “destined life-force (ming)” and “pure nature (xing).” The 
cultivation of xing and ming plays a central role in later Daoist internal 
practices, and was mentioned early on in Zhuang Zi’s (circa 350 BC) 
parables and fictional discourses. Whereas Zhuang Zi mentions xing and 
ming as important factors in the development of a Sage, the Bai Xin differs 
in its more direct instructions for cultivating xing and ming. Given that 
Zhuang Zi never provides much in the way of defining xing and ming, or 
methods focused on their cultivation, it would appear that these topics were 
already understood by his contemporary audience, and so did not need 
reiterating. There may have been even earlier philosophical texts that would 
have shown the introduction of xing and ming cultivation into the cultural 
sphere at the time, which were lost, tragically, to the Qin Dynasty book 
burnings of 213 BC. Thankfully, however, the proto-Daoist Guan Zi texts 
can provide a clear example of these early cultivation practices, and thus 
help to trace their influences to writings from this era. 


Xin Shu Shang and Xin Shu Xia 
(Art of the Heart-Mind, upper and lower volumes) 


The Xin Shu Shang illustrates the symmetry between methods of ruling the 
kingdom, and methods of cultivating the self. This connection is 
considered, by Daoist initiates, an esoteric undertone of the Dao De Jing , 
emphasized in Heshang Gong’s commentary around 200 AD. Scholars have 
long argued that such connections are largely imagination and fancy. The 
Xin Shu Shang , however, makes very clear that this metaphor had been a 
part of the proto-Daoist tradition since at least the time of Zhuang Z1. The 
opening lines of the Xin Shu Shang read: 


In the body, 

The heart-mind holds the throne of the ruler. 

The nine apertures hold offices 

Of various public servants. 

When the heart-mind remains with Dao, 

The nine apertures act reasonably; 

When desires and euphoric feelings are plentiful, 


The eyes don’t see appearances 

And the ears don’t hear sounds. 

Thus it is said: When those above lose the Way, 
Those below neglect their duties. !72! 


This connection is again made clear in lines 41-42: 


When scattered, it is as though a rebellion rises up within you. When 
calm and still, order naturally arrives. 

Force cannot widely establish such order. 

Wisdom cannot formulate all strategies. 


As stated in my comments on the opening lines of Xin Shu Shang : 


What the Xin Shu Shang immediately reveals about the Dao De 
Jing , is that the Sage is not only a wise counsel to the nation’s 
presiding authority, but is also within, guiding the ruler — the heart- 
mind — towards sovereignty over “all under Heaven” and “the myriad 
things” — ie., the senses, emotions, desires, stress, impulses, and 
anything else which must be stabilized in order to preserve inner unity. 
When these things are disordered, confusion reigns, and the 
sovereignty of the heart-mind is imperiled. The Sage is to the ruler 
what the spirit’s illumination is upon the heart-mind. She brings clarity, 
perception, and peace to the ruler. To invite the Sage, the ruler must 
first become stable and orderly, kind and genuine. Then the Sage will 
find it safe to convene with him, seeing that the ruler is capable of 
giving up tyrannical power and instead following Dao. The art of the 
heart-mind is not simply a way to find peace, but a way to bring forth 
the spiritual intelligence — the Sage. 


The Yellow Emperor’ Classic on Internal Medicine, Plain Questions 
(Huang Di Nei Jing, Su Wen) contains, perhaps later, °°!_expansions of the 
administrative metaphor found in the Xin Shu Shang . For example, in 
chapter eight of this text we find a more detailed illustration of the Xin Shu 
Shang ’s opening lines: 


Qi Bo replied... 

The heart holds the office of the ruler; 

It brings forth spiritual intelligence. |! 

The lungs hold the office of the grand tutor; 

They bring forth order and moderation. 

The liver holds the office of the general; 

It brings forth ambitions and planning. 

The gallbladder holds the office of the rectifier; 

It brings forth decisiveness. 

The pericardium (enclosure of the heart) holds the office of minister 
and envoy; 

It brings forth joy and pleasure. 

The spleen and stomach hold the office in charge of grain storage; 
They bring forth the five tastes (flavours). 

The large intestine holds the office of transportation and distribution; 
It brings forth change and transformation. 

The small intestine holds the office in charge of receiving bounty; 

It brings forth things which have been transformed and processed. 
The kidneys hold the office in charge of increasing power; 

They bring forth ability and expertise. 

The triple burner holds the office of regulating channels; 

It brings forth pathways for water. 

The urinary bladder holds the office of regional administrator; 
Bodily fluids are stored in it, and when their qi has been transformed, 
they are brought forth. 


All of these twelve offices must not lose their connection to each other. 
Thus, when the ruler is enlightened, the subordinates are peaceful. 
Cultivating life in this way, longevity ensues 

And until the end of the era, there will be no danger. 

Thereby all under heaven will greatly flourish. 

If the ruler is not enlightened, the subordinates are endangered. 
They seal up the paths of communication, and the body is greatly 
injured. 

Cultivating life in this way brings disaster. 

Ruling the world in such a way endangers the ancestral heritage. 
Be careful of this! Be careful of this! [°2! 


As the heart-mind, which also houses the spirit, brings peace to the body’s 
subordinate organs and functions, the art, or method, of the heart-mind is 
not only for the benefit of the mind, but also to generate the complete 
harmony of the physical and spiritual self. It is a method of ruling the body 
through the spirit. By dissolving internal forces that can destabilize the 
spirit, for example the energy of anger and its ability to wrest decision 
making power from the spirit, practices in the Xin Shu aid in re-establishing 
homeostasis and thereby preventing myriads of illnesses. Given that 
Classical Chinese Medicine rightfully held prevention as superior to all 
other forms of treatment, the art of the heart-mind was duly revered as a 
deeply profound and enriching method of preventative health-care. 


It should be noted that the modern equivalent term for xin shu ( ‘» {fT ) is 
xin fa( +t» }& ). The shared meaning between shu and fa is method, or 
technique, while shu also means skill and art, and fa also means law, 
principle, and dharma. Fa appears in the titles of a few other books in the 
Guan Zi, for example “Principles of War” (Bing Fa) and “Principles of 
Law” (Fa Fa). 

The commentary included in the Guan Zi as part of the Xin Shu Shang 
offers a number of clarifications of Daoist concepts, such as the relationship 
between Dao and De, and the interchangeable use of Virtue (De) and 
attainment (de). 


Virtue is the abode of Dao. 

When things attain (Virtue), they live. 

Being alive, they can know the office of Dao’s essence. 
Thus, Virtue (De) also means “attainment (de).” 

As for this attainment, it is called “attaining the causality.” 
The effortlessness of this (causality) is called “Dao.” 

The abode of Dao is called “Virtue.” 

Thus, between Dao and Virtue, there is no space. 

For this reason, it is said “they are not separate.” 

(XSS 113-121) 


That such an early commentary on the Xin Shu Shang exists shows its 
popularity at the time. Commentaries are most often written when a text has 
reached a considerable audience and thereby generated enough discussion 
that someone more familiar with the subject eventually seeks to address this 
audience, especially when that audience has spread beyond the reach of 
those immersed in the traditions from which the teachings arose. For 
example, detailed commentaries on the Dao De Jing did not appear for 
nearly 500 years after it was written, and commentaries on the Huang Di 
Nei Jing did not appear for nearly 1000 years after it was written, 3! despite 
the interest and questions that these texts were sure to have inspired. 

The Xin Shu Shang ’s renown may also be evident in the writing of 
Confucian scholar Xun Zi (313-238 BC), who shows a great deal of 
influence from Daoist thought, though he is also critical of Lao Zi. 4!In his 
chapter “Removing Obstacles,” (c. 250 BC), Xun Zi echoes the opening 
lines of the Xin Shu Shang , referring to the mind as the ruler of the body 
(“and the host of spiritual intelligence’). He then continues in a fashion that 
further reflects the teachings of unification found throughout the proto- 
Daoist Guan Zi texts: 


A mind that branches out in many directions knows nothing; a mind 
that is not level is not acute; a mind that is divided is doubtful and 
confused. But for a mind with focused scrutiny, the myriad things can 
come together in its understanding; for in oneself is a unity that runs 
though all categories. '°! 


As with the Bai Xin , the Xin Shu Xia shows that body alignment, if not 
sitting meditation, was in fact part of the early heart-mind cultivation 
techniques. Whereas the Upper Xin Shu begins by focusing on aligning the 
heart-mind so as to bring order to one’s “inner kingdom’, the Lower Xin Shu 
begins by stating, “When the bodily form is not aligned ( IE: straight, 
aligned, upright), Virtue does not approach.” So, just as one can bring peace 
and order to their nation by bringing peace and order to themselves, they 
can also bring peace and order to themselves internally by bringing peace 
and order (alignment) to their body, externally. The Xin Shu Xia further 
develops connections between internal and external government, focusing 


primarily on self cultivation as a means to establishing order in one’s 
kingdom, both literally and figuratively. 

Added to this metaphor is that of governing the heart-mind and body 
according to the patterns of Heaven and Earth. The Xin Shu Xia summarizes 
these analogies by closing with the saying “For what is above, study the 
Heavens; for what is below, study the Earth.” 

Most of the Xin Shu Xia is found dotted throughout the Nei Ye , which 
appears to be either a redaction of the lower (“xia”) Xin Shu , or to have 
developed out of the same oral tradition. The inclusion of the Xin Shu Xia in 
Guan Zi , regardless of its many similarities to the Nei Ye , was possibly due 
to it having many duplicates as a self-contained book, likely alongside the 
Xin Shu Shang . The Nei Ye , then, may have been collated by Liu Xiang, 
and assisting scholars, from a multitude of scattered book fragments on 
internal cultivation. This might explain why the Nei Ye (book 49) is 
separated from the Xin Shu Shang (book 36), Xin Shu Xia (book 37), and 
Bai Xin (book 38), which appear consecutively in the Guan Zi . It might 
also explain the drastic reconfiguration of shared lines, variations in 
terminology, and why the sequence of these shared lines is more fluid in the 
Xin Shu Xia , where ideas follow more readily from the developing support 
of their preceding lines. This sequence appears as follows, outlined by the 
line groupings in Thread of Dao : 


1) When the body is aligned, the Virtue of Dao approaches and the 
body fills with qi. The self is thereby transcended as the body and 
mind function like Heaven and Earth. (lines 1-20) 

2) This transcendence of self brings all things together and makes 
them peaceful in their unity. Those who attain this unity within are 
blessed with an awareness of the causes of calamity and good 
fortune. (lines 21-31) 

3)  Itis not through thinking that one attains this inner unity, but by 
consolidating qi like numinous beings. Through this unity, the 
junzi (gentleman) gains greater wisdom and can rule the myriad 
things. (lines 32-47) 

4) By the same technique, the Sage brings about change, order, and 
balance through wu wei, both in the nation and in the heart-minds 
of the people, ensuring lasting peace. (lines 48-64) 


5) In doing so, the Sage’s techniques are nearly unnoticeable. (lines 
65-69) 

6) Describes advantages of practicing this technique: a healthier 
body and more acute perception. (lines 70-79) 

7) Describes disadvantages of not practicing this technique: great 
difficulties in your interactions with others. (lines 80-99) 

8) Explains the effect of strong emotions and how to mitigate them 
with poetry, music, courtesy, respect, and silence. (lines 100-108) 

9) Explains the important role of intention in practicing the art of the 
heart-mind, reiterating the physical benefits of this technique and 
that it is was developed by studying Heaven and Earth. (lines 109- 
126) 


The Xin Shu Xia’ s very inclusion in the Guan Zi , despite so many 
resemblances to the Nei Ye , and being much shorter, suggests that it held a 
significant degree of import, and perhaps influence, in the philosophical 
history that produced the Guan Zi . If the Nei Ye was not compiled by Liu 
Xiang, it likely appeared a few decades after the Xin Shu so as to include 
additional teachings commonly associated with the “techniques of the heart- 
mind.” Further suggesting that the Xin Shu Xia was the earlier of these two 
texts: by comparing lines 80-99 of the Xin Shu Xia to lines 216-230 of the 
Nei Ye , the Nei Ye appears to have been written from a corrupted copy of 
Xin Shu Xia , with the writer attempting to make sense of a typo by 
changing other words to fit the meaning. More analysis on this can be found 
in my comments on Xin Shu Xia, lines 80-99. 

One other plausible theory may be that, while the Xin Shu Shang was 
later expanded upon with a commentary, the Xin Shu Xia was instead 
developed into a longer treatise: the Nei Ye . 


Nei Ye (Internal Cultivation) 


The Nei Ye reflects the same internal cultivation tradition as the Bai Xin and 
Xin Shu , while focusing more on physical longevity. All four of these texts 
teach “the heart-mind technique” of allowing the mind to settle in calm, 
through non-obstruction. This technique is the foundation, leading to later 


stages known as nei gong, and nei dan, both also briefly suggested in the 
Bai Xin and Xin Shu . The heart-mind technique, aside from its role in nei 
gong and nei dan, is taught as a means to bring “spiritual intelligence” (shen 
ming) — a facet of consciousness in which greater perception, and unity with 
Dao, are made possible by the spirit’s illumination of the mind. Another 
benefit of cultivating “spiritual intelligence” is increased emotional- 
intelligence — one’s capacity to recognize their own emotions and mitigate 
the negative effect of these emotions in their lives. Such negative effects 
might include limitations on impulse control, on one’s ability to 
differentiate sense and reality, and on _ self-actualization. Emotional 
intelligence is, of course, important for rulers, generals, and other leaders 
who must determine the reality of a situation before deciding appropriate 
courses of action or non-action. To see the situation clearly, and act 
according to the time, rather than according to anger or desire, leaders are 
advised to first uncover the clear and calm center within the heart-mind. 
From this center, spiritual intelligence may arise, and they will not only see 
with “clear vision ( #4 ming, enlightenment),” but will cultivate the virtue 
needed to lead successfully, and the physical longevity needed to realize 
this success. 

According to the Nei Ye and later Daoists, reaching this enlightenment 
and “ultimate spiritual intelligence” requires the transmutation of essence 
(jing) to energy-breath (qi), and energy-breath to spirit (shen). This practice 
is referred to in modern times as ‘nei gong , internal work/cultivation’, 
sharing the same meaning as nei ye : internal occupation/work/cultivation. 
We see the ancient theory and practices of this tradition throughout the Nei 
Ye . For example, the cultivation of jing-essence in lines 91-99: 


If you can be aligned and you can be silent, 

Then you can be settled 

When the heart-mind settles in its very center, 
The ears and eyes become acute and perceptive 
And the four limbs become solid and stable. 

You can thereby house the pure and vital essence. 
This pure essence 

Is the pure essence of energy-breath. 

The way of energy-breath is to flourish 


In lines 135-145: 


There is a spirit that alights in the body. 

One moment it leaves, and one moment it arrives. 
No one can comprehend it. 

Losing it assures disorder; 

Obtaining it assures order; 

Respectfully purify its dwelling place, 

And the pure and vital essence will naturally return. 
If planning and thinking about vital essence, 
Calm any thoughts about governing it. 
Straightening your form, revere and honour it. 
Essence will then become settled. 


And in lines 174-191: 


When pure and vital essence remains, life energy spontaneously 
emerges. 

One is then externally peaceful and radiant, 
Concealing this surging wellspring within. 

A flood of harmony and peacefulness, 

It becomes an abyss of energy-breath. 

If this abyss does not dry up, 

The four limbs solidify; 

If this wellspring is not exhausted, 

The nine bodily orifices are free and unblocked. 
One can then absorb all of Heaven and Earth, 
Covering the four seas. 

Within, one’s intention is not vacillating; 
Externally, they are without affliction and calamity. 
Their heart-mind is maintained, within, 

And their body is maintained, externally. 

They do not meet upon calamity, 

Nor do they encounter hostile people. 

We call them “Sages.” 


The transmutation of jing-essence into qi can be seen, for example, in 
lines 1-22: 


It is invariably the essence of things 
Which gives them life. 

Below, it gives birth to the five grains; 
Above, it aligns the stars; 

Circulating between Heaven and Earth, 
We call them ghosts and spirits; 
Collected within the bosom, 

We call them Sages. 


As a result (of essence), the energy-breath of common people 
(becomes): 

Bright! As though rising up to the Heavens; 
Dark! As though entering the depths; 
Spacious! As though within an ocean; 
Enclosed! As though entirely self-contained. 
As a result, this energy-breath: 

Cannot be stopped with effort 

Yet can be made peaceful through virtue; 
Cannot be called over with a shout 

Yet can be welcomed with a harmonious tone. 
Honour it and guard it within. Do not neglect it. 
This is called ripening virtue. 

When virtue has ripened, wisdom comes forth 
And the myriad things attain fruition. 


The cultivation of energy-breath into spirit-like wisdom and 
enlightenment can be said to correlate with the transmutation of energy into 
spirit. '3°!_This is also found throughout the Nei Ye . For example, in lines 
235-240: 


By consolidating their energy-breath (and becoming) spirit-like, 
The myriad things perfect their existence. 


Can you consolidate it? Can you unify it? 

Can you, without divining by yarrow stalks 

Know what is fortunate and what is perilous? 

Can you stop (peril from arriving)? Can you make it cease? 


In lines 249-253: 


When the four limbs are aligned, 

The blood and energy-breath are tranquil; 

When unifying intention and consolidating the heart, 
The ears and eyes do not indulge, 

Yet what is far off is as though near. 


And lines 317-326: 


Boldly expand the heart and mind; 

Broadly expand the energy-breath. 

With your body peaceful and unmoving, 

You can preserve unification and reject 10,000 annoyances. 
Seeing profit, it will not seduce you; 

Seeing danger, it will not frighten you. 

Spacious, comfortable, yet attentive and considerate. 

When in solitude, enjoying yourself, 

This is called “qi floating like clouds.” 

Your intention then functions like that of Heaven. 


To understand shen ming (spiritual brilliance/spiritual intelligence), it 
helps to think of shen-spirit as a divine essence, rather than an entity in the 
way that spirit is understood in the West. Essential to consciousness, shen is 
often translated for Chinese medical purposes as “mind,” though it contains 
a wider applicability in Daoist traditions. Shen ming could be translated as 
spiritual enlightenment, though to avoid complicating the term with 
Buddhist notions of enlightenment, spiritual intelligence seems more fitting 
( ming means literally “to see clearly,” and “the illumination of the sun and 
moon’). 


The term shen ming is found elsewhere as referring to guardian spirits, 
“spiritual lights,” which act like emissaries from Heaven, protecting and 
developing those who cultivate “inner attainment” or “inner Virtue.” While 
early Daoist definitions of shen ming are elusive, its function resembles the 
ancient Chinese theory of the three yang-spirits (hun) and seven yin-spirits 
(po) that all people are said to be born with. The hun and po spirits are 
integral to life within the physical body, while loss of these spirits causes 
spiritual and physical illness. Shen ming, on the other hand, is not intrinsic 
to each individual, but comes and goes according to how one keeps their 
inner domain, like small birds taking rest where it is peaceful, or Daoist 
gods visiting the sanctity of a Daoist temple. A similarity appears between 
the shen ming guardians and the shen ming awakening, as they both seem 
to take up residence when a person is purified of emotions and cravings. 
For example, Heshang Gong comments on chapter 16 of the Dao De Jing: 


“ The way of impartiality shows the way of a king” 
Impartial, honourable, and unselfish, one can become king of all under 
Heaven. By governing and aligning the body, form is unified. 
Countless spiritual lights then assemble in the body. 


It may also be this connection between spiritual intelligence and spiritual 
lights that the Nei Ye refers to in lines 129-150: 


The ultimate spiritual intelligence: 

Luminous! It understands the myriad things. 

When, in the center, righteousness is guarded without err 
And things do not disturb the senses, 

Nor do the senses disturb the heart. 

This is called inner attainment. 


There is a spirit that alights in the body. 

One moment it leaves, and one moment it arrives. 
No one can comprehend it. 

Losing it assures disorder; 

Obtaining it assures order. 

Respectfully purify its dwelling place, 


And the pure and vital essence will naturally return. 

If planning and thinking about vital essence, 

Calm any thoughts about governing it. 

Straightening your form, revere and honour it. 
Essence will then become settled. 

Obtaining it, do not give up. 

Do not indulge the ears and eyes. 

Keeping the heart and mind without any other designs, 
And an aligned heart-mind within, 

The myriad things will (then) fall into accord. 


The Xin Shu Shang also advises this approach to inviting shen ming: 


Heaven is described as empty, earth is described as still. 

From this, (one should learn) not to boast. 

Purify the temple, open the gates, 

Eradicate egotism, and do not speak. 

Spiritual intelligence will then reside. 

When scattered, it is as though a rebellion rises up within you; When 
calm and still, order naturally arrives. 

Force cannot widely establish such order. 

Wisdom cannot formulate all strategies. 

( Xin Shu Shang , lines 38-42) 


We can see from these examples that the internal development practice 
(nei gong) of cultivating the “three treasures” (jing, qi, and shen) originated 
long before the first Daoist orders and temples appeared, following Zhang 
Daoling’s creation of the Way of the Celestial Masters in 142 AD. These 
practices also show that the meditation styles of later Daoist orders are not 
as influenced by those of Buddhism, and other Indian traditions, as many 
believe. 


Guan Zi’s Influence on the Guigu Zi (Ghost Valley 
Master) 


Another text, aside from the Dao De Jing , showing a connection to 
philosophical teachings found in Guan Zi, is the Guigu Zi( ¥%% F ), or 
“(Teachings of the) Ghost Valley Master.” This text is said to have been 
written by a late Warring States period hermit named Guigu Zi, and offers 
shrewd advice for political communications and strategy, interspersed with 
advice on Daoist self-cultivation, especially for the purposes of enhancing 
perception and mental capacity. Available evidence can only date the Guigu 
Zi to as early as the 4 " century AD, '!_however, it borrowed a great deal, 
nearly word for word, from Guan Zi’ s book 55, Nine Adherences , in its 
own chapter 12, “[nine] Talismanic Sayings.” %/_ ‘“Talismanic Sayings 
(chapter 12)” 1s followed by seven chapters entitled Ben Jing Yin Fu Qi Shu 
(381 ( A AERS FF -E HH ), or Foundational Text: Seven Techniques of Yin 
Talisman . 

The influence of Guan Z1’s internal-cultivation texts is unmistakeable in 


the first three of the Seven Techniques of Yin Talisman , where the term “art of 
the heart-mind” (xin shu) is used to describe the technique of settling the 
mind in order to unify the will, much as the Xin Shu and Nei Ye recommend 
in numerous discussions of attaining oneness. The Guigu Zi is useful for 
the study of the Guan Zi ’s “art of the heart-mind,” as it expands on those 
teachings and offers some confirmation as to the meaning of “oneness” in 
the Guan Zi , and elsewhere, where it refers to uniting facets of 
consciousness and energy. These three chapters of the Seven Techniques of 


[40] 


Yin Talisman appear below ‘~~_as a supplement to further understand related 


[41] 


passages in the Xin Shu and Nei Ye . 


From the Ghost-Valley Master’s (Guigu Zi’s), 
“Seven Techniques of Yin Talisman” 


Translated by Dan G. Reid. 


AR AHA THE 
Broadening the Spirit in Accordance with the Five Dragons 
(technique #1) 


[42] 


Bete, PARA, MACH, DAH, PACK: BH 
At, Sibi tE 

Within the broadened spirit are five energies. Spirit leads them; the 
heart-mind houses them; Virtue expands them. The place to 
cultivate spirit 1s, ultimately, Dao 


ae, Aiko, —HaActh. Waid, K2Me, CER 
We, WATCAH TT, BEGLII, SERIA, eZ ARE 

Dao preceded Heaven and Earth. It unifies the many threads. It is 
the development of things, and the emergence of Nature. Without 
form, it contains all vastness. Its transformative energy precedes the 
formation of Heaven and Earth. Nothing can see its form; none can 
know its name. It is called Divine Power (Shen Ling). 


Boe, FEAR YR, ttn, EWA, DAETE—, 75 
ART « 

Thus, Dao is the source of spiritual intelligence. It unifies the 
disparate transformations. Thereby, Virtue fosters the five energies, 
and the heart-mind can bring about their unification. This is the art 
(of the heart-mind). 


We, ACC ae, GA TL a A 
PLR, te Ata TE 

This art entails the method of housing the heart-mind’s energy. 
Spirit, then becomes a functionary. The nine orifices '“!_and twelve 
houses '!_are the gates and passages of energy and the collective 
assistants of the heart-mind. 


ESURRK, CRA; HAG, BRA. MMe, NBR 
MWA, HAZE A; 

Life as received from Heaven is called the true person. The true 
person is one with Heaven (Nature). Those who practice internal 
cultivation (nei xiu) according to this knowledge are called Sages. 


BA, VARA ARE AE HR. URE. A 
PERM, TDA, DARA, DAME. Ft, TAGE, 
Eee, WAZ 

Sages understand through categories. Thus people live according to 
the unified life energy that transforms things. Categories are known 
through the orifices. If they cause doubt and confusion, this can be 
transcended with the art of the heart-mind (xin shu). If the heart- 
mind is without this technique, it will not transcend (doubt and 
confusion). If it transcends (doubt and confusion), the five energies 
are successfully nurtured. The objective is housing spirit. This 1s 
called transformation. 


MATA, th. te. Ht. fet; APR RH. PAM 
4, BR. MSH, WAGE. WT MN Ay, FEI 
2, wenn. GRA, GCA. 

Transformation involves five energies: will, thought, spirit, and 
Virtue. ‘8!_ Spirit is their unifying leader. Silence and harmony 
nurture energy. '*!_ When energy attains harmony, these four 
energies do not weaken. When there is nothing that the power and 
influence of these four facets does not do, they remain and take up 
lodging. This is called spiritual transformation. Returning (the five 
energies to their original state) within a person, we call them a true 
person. 


AAS, AMG, Hm, HAD, ites, He 
AUS TT ae th. ba, WE HR, 75 AE 

The true person is merged with Heaven (Nature) and connected to 
Dao. Holding to the unity (of will, thought, spirit, and Virtue '*“/_), 
they nurture and produce the myriad categories of things. Carrying 


the heart-mind of Nature in their breast, they act with nurturing 
Virtue. Taking no action, they consolidate will and intention, 
thought and contemplation, before moving with force and power. 
The student who reaches this understanding broadens the spirit, and 
can then cultivate will. '! 


BIE E i 


Cultivating Will in Accordance with the Spirit-Tortoise =! (technique 
#2) 


Bima, DACEMEH. ARK, BHM. BH, ML 
Et. MMA, DBE, BEANE. 

Develop the will when heart-mind-energy and thoughts do not 
reach (their goal). When you have a desire, the will appears as you 
think about it. Will is the envoy of desire. When there are many 
desires, the heart-mind is scattered. When the heart-mind 1s 
scattered, the will falters. When the will falters, thinking does not 
reach (the objective). 


BEL A — AURA ME, ARBRE ARSE, GRABER Ee 
Ro 

Thus, when the heart-mind’s energy is unified, desire is not 
wavering. When desire is not wavering, will and intention do not 
falter. When will and intention do not falter, thinking and reasoning 
reach (their objective). 


SH ae RU AGEL, AUGER aL oe NT Hd, CA De oe, Sb A 
Ko BSA LIBR, RAR ST HAR 

When reason reaches (its objective), knowledge is effective. When 
knowledge is effective, chaotic energy does not cause turmoil 
within the breast. Thus, internally, energy is cultivated; and 
externally, other people are understood. By cultivating the will, the 


heart-mind is effective. By understanding other people, 
(appropriate) divisions of labour are clearly perceived. 


MA ZIRA, FGA RE A ACRUESE, TSA, 
Re, VARA HE o 

If you wish (to know) the usefulness of others, you must first know 

their (ability to) cultivate the energy of the will. To know if others’ 

energy is abundant or lacking, and if they cultivate the energy of 

their will, examine their peace and stability. Thereby, know their 

ability. 


oN, HAA; ANTAL, HIN, Ne, 2) 
BEAN. BRAM, RA: ANE, RAS bo 
igs AT OS, HEH; ATR, Ha: Tite, RS 
Eh. 

If will is not cultivated, the heart-mind’s energy is not consolidated. 
If the heart-mind’s energy is not consolidated, then thought and 
consideration is not penetrating. If thought and consideration are 
not penetrating, will and intention will not be genuine. If will and 
intention are not genuine, then response is not forceful. If response 
is not forceful, then will is lost and the heart-mind’s energy is 
depleted. This destroys the spirit. If spirit is destroyed, there is 
aimlessness. If there is aimlessness, gathering together does not 
unify. 














#ee2ha, MERZ; AR, ASM, BR, Hee 
MNS}; aA HELE, TIRE 

To begin cultivating the will. try to stabilize yourself in 
peacefulness. Stabilizing yourself in peacefulness, the will and 
intention will be genuine and firm. When the will and intention are 
genuine and firm, power and influence will not be separated. If 
spiritual intelligence is always firmly protected, you will be able to 
separate (others’ power and influence over you). !2! 


A ane 


Consolidating Intention in Accordance with the Soaring Snake ! 


51] 


(technique #3) 


l 


TRA, ACI LARP, RAR; Ly BCHPRAE , 
RvR RN ATR: FERAE RUAN BL, abe CR DAS BY [i] 
Consolidating intention refers to contemplative energy. The heart- 
mind desires peace and quiet. Contemplation desires depth and 
breadth. When the heart-mind is peaceful and silent, spiritual 
foresight '2!_arises. When contemplation is deep and broad, 
strategic plans are refined. When spiritual foresight arises, the will 
should not be disturbed. When strategic plans are refined, success 
will not be denied. 


mE RD, ARPT Aga, FRAT FERRE 
When intention and contemplation are settled, the heart-mind 
becomes peaceful. When the heart-mind becomes peaceful, its 
tendencies are not problematic. The spirit is then contented. When 
the spirit is contented, 1t condenses. 


GOA Ay AG TST 2, ERROR ZC; SMH DR. BaD 
TAMA, TAME CREE, FER; 

If the energy of knowledge is relied upon, corruption creeps in and 
is then relied upon. Deceptive plans ensue, resulting in fear and 
doubt. Words then no longer follow from the heart. Thus, you must 
trust in the technique of the heart-mind (xin shu). Preserve true 
unity and do not change. Wait for others’ intentions and 
contemplations to come together, and patiently listen to them. 


alone, FETE. RAN, RUB R AR; MRCS, bik 
KR, HE SEAT(. HEM. MHZ, BERR; WE 
WA RTH 

Strategic planning is the hinge between survival and peril. If ideas 
are not organized, their reception will not be thorough. Patient 


listening is then not obtained, and strategic planning is lost. 
Intention then loses trustworthiness, and becomes empty and 
disingenuous. Thus, in strategic thinking and plans, the aim is to 
have genuine intention. Genuine intention must begin with the 
heart-mind technique (xin shu). 


Ae ASM, Zo Ti, ANA, FRI SF ANG), 73 BE 
PUSHES, FERC AME, FETE 

Seek, through non-doing, stable tranquility of the five internal 
organs, }!_and harmony throughout the six bowels. 4!_ When the 
vital-essence, spirit (shen), yang-spirits (hun), and yin-spirits (po) 
are steadfastly guarded and unmoving, you can internalize your 
gaze and return your listening; settle your will and contemplation 
on cosmic emptiness, and attend to the spirit’s leaving and 
returning. 


DAR, AAT, Seb cea, RAS ZB 
HO RNP MMAR, Aan LAG; Abia, AAT TM 
#2; went. DAWA, METAR, MGR. 

Thereby, observe the opening and closing of Heaven and Earth, 
understand the developing changes of the myriad things, see the 
beginning and end of yin and yang, and determine the source of 
governing human affairs. Without going out the door, know all 
under Heaven. Without glancing out the window, see the Dao of 
Heaven. Not seeing, yet commanding. Not travelling, yet arriving. 
This is called “knowing Dao.” Thereby, spiritual intelligence 
pervades. Responding without rule, the spirit takes its lodging. 


These three chapters from the Guigu Zi provide a detailed description of 
Oneness which will serve in helping to understand its meaning throughout 
the Guan Zi , Dao De Jing , Heshang Gong Commentary on the Dao De 
Jing , and other ancient Daoist writings. Having read these chapters, readers 
will no doubt find them elucidating while reading Thread of Dao . 


Will, Intention, and Thought 


Also important to understanding these texts are the differences between 
will (i , zhi), intention ( %& , yi), and thought ( & , si). As Guigu Zi 
points out, “will is a functionary of desire.” Will is essentially the energy, 
power, and effort of resolve. It is associated with the kidneys — the same 
place where jing, the basic energy that fuels the body, develops. Will is also 
the energy associated with the drive to reach goals and improve one’s 
station in life. It should not be imbalanced by the fire and joy of the heart, 
nor depleted by the spontaneity of the liver. Balanced and “genuine,” the 
will is effective and lasting. As Guigu Z1 points out in technique #2: “ When 
there are many desires, the heart-mind is scattered. When the heart-mind is 
scattered, the will falters. When the will falters, thinking does not reach (the 
objective) .” This 1s also reflected in DDJ3: 


Therefore, the Sage’s government 

Empties the heart-mind and enriches the stomach 

Softens the will and strengthens the bones 

People then remain uncontrived and without [excessive] desires 
While the scheming [mind does] not dare to act 

Act by not acting 

And everything will fall into place 


Intention generally refers to awareness and focus. The Ling Shu Jing 
(Hinge of the Spirit Classic) volume of the Yellow Emperor’ Classic of 
Internal Medicine (Huang Di Nei Jing) describes the relationship of 
intention and will: 


That which relies on things is called the heart-mind (xin). What the 
heart-mind recalls is called intention (yi, notion). When the intention 
remains in a particular place, this is called will (zhi). What comes from 
the will as it processes and transforms is called thought (si). When 
thought travels a great distance (as though in search of its) beloved, 
this is called contemplation (lu). When contemplation arrives at its 
location, this is called wisdom (zhi). '2! 


In this description of cognitive process, yi might be better translated as 
“perceiving” or “conceiving,” while zhi seems closer to a static or accepted 
perception of reality, a sort of vague conception or “notion” that gives rise 
to thought, contemplation, and hopefully wisdom. Such a delineation of 
cognition is also found in Buddhist philosophies of cognition which seek to 
deconstruct our perceptions of reality in order to transcend the illusions of 
this cognition: 


Ordinary mentation is bound up with expectations, judgments, and 
desires. The Buddhist philosophical term used for describing the state 
of ordinary mentation 1s prapanca (lit. ‘fabrication,’ usually translated 
as ‘conceptual proliferation’ )[see Samyutta Nikaya , IV, 72]. We don't 
simply apprehend an object. Rather, we apprehend it as the locus of a 
multiplicity of associations: in seeing a tree we perceive an entity 
made of trunk, branches, and foliage but also something that can 
provide shade and lumber. In perception we are ordinarily assailed by a 
stream of conceptualizing tendencies, which have their ultimate source 
in linguistic conventions and _ categorizing practices. These 
conceptualizing tendencies overwhelm and distort the perceptual 
experience... It is primarily on account of this proliferating tendency 
of the ordinary mind that notions such as self and other are 
superimposed upon the constant flow of phenomena. Such 
superimpositions are the main cause for the reification of perceptual 
content, leading to the all too familiar propensity to operate with 
notions such as existence and non-existence, self and other. As the 
Abhidharma traditions maintain, concepts are superimposed upon the 
constant flow of phenomena in dependence upon the presence or 
absence of stimuli at the sense-doors. °°! 


According to Wu Dang Chen, '*! the quality of intention is affected by 
one’s desires and emotional stability, which will determine its positive or 
negative quality — whether one’s intention is genuine, kind, etc. This may 
explain Lao Zi’s comments in DDJ3 about emptying the heart-mind, 
enriching the stomach , and softening the will, for the intention is said to 
reside in the spleen, ©8!_associated with earth, the colour yellow, and 
perhaps the Daoist alchemical “yellow court” located at the same level as 


the spleen. 2! As these texts illustrate, ‘unity’ is attained by going beyond 
the thoughts and arriving at intention. This is to dissolve the heart-mind’s 
“decisions” and allow it to again become spontaneous and open, rather than 
closed and subject to the limitations of thought. “Act by not acting, and 
everything will fall into place” — allow the intention to settle until it 
becomes “genuine” and naturally consolidates the gi, heart-mind, hun 
(internal yang-spirits), and po (internal yin-spirits). When this is achieved, 
thoughts may disappear like stars outshone by the morning sun. 

The Xin Shu Xia and Nei Ye describe the process of intention, will, and 
thought somewhat differently than the Huang Di Nei Jing , though the 
model is similar. Note that the Xin Shu Xia (lines 113-119) uses the word 
punishment ( Ft] ) to denote decision where the Ling Shu Jing uses will 


(i ): 


At the center of the heart-mind, there is again another heart-mind. 
Intention precedes words; 

From intention follows decision ( #f_ ); 

From this formulation ( 7% ) follows thought; 

From thought follows knowledge. 

Invariably, the heart-mind’s decisions 

Will supersede knowledge, even at the expense of one’s life 


The Nei Ye (which I believe was a later redaction developed from 
corrupted copies of the Xin Shu and Bai Xin ) omits this phase of 
will/decision/intent-form in a similar passage (lines 97-104), perhaps due to 
the redactor’s uncertainty as to the meaning of “punishment and form” in 
this description: 


This pure essence 

Is the pure essence of energy-breath. 

The way of energy-breath is to flourish. 

Flourishing, it becomes thoughts; 

Thoughts become knowledge; 

After knowledge, it stops. 

Invariably, mental formulations ( »Z #% ) 

Will supersede knowledge even at the expense of one’s life. 


A later passage in the Nei Ye (lines 165-173) more closely reflects the 
phases of development found in the Xin Shu Xia and Ling Shu Jing : 


Within the center of the heart-mind, there is another heart-mind. 
In this heart of the heart-mind, 

There is a resonance (intention) which precedes words. !! 
Resonance ( #7 ) is followed by forms; 

Forms are followed by words; 

Words are followed by directives; 

Directives are followed by order. ( 1H 741% 1A) 

When there is disorder, there is sure to be confusion. 

Confusion leads to death. 


XSX, lines 9-15, also offer insight into intention and the role it plays in 
internal cultivation: 


Therefore it is said: “When things do not confuse the senses, 
And the senses do not confuse the heart-mind 

This is called ‘inner Virtue’.” 

Thereby, the energy of intention is settled; 

Having settled, it returns to alignment. 

Energy-breath then fills the body, 

And one’s conduct is righteous and upright. 


Note the nature of this conduct as it relates to Guigu Z1’s ability to 
determine whether or not one cultivates their will: 


To know if others’ energy is abundant or lacking, and if they cultivate 


the energy of their will, examine their peace and stability. Thereby, 
know their ability. 


The Zen of Guan Zi 


Chinese Buddhism, quiet openly, drew a great deal from the Dao De Jing 
and Zhuang Zi , and thereby the cultural history that gave birth to these 
texts. When Chan masters speak of emptiness, no-mind, no form, and no 
self, they seem to be speaking of the Dao itself and providing keys to the 
mysteries spoken of by Lao Zi centuries earlier, | 

For example, in the Zen teachings popular with Japanese samurai, 
focusing largely on maintaining an empty and agile mind, we see a later 
development of teachings found in Xin Shu Shang , lines 51-59: 


Therefore, the junzi does not dwell on what he likes, nor is he 
coerced by what he dislikes. 

Tranquil, pleasant, and effortless, he abandons wisdom, and it 
abides in him as a result. 

He responds, but does not initiate; 

Moves but does not possess. 

If one is excessively headstrong, they will err when adapting to 
changes. 

Thus, the ruler who has Dao 

Remains in the state of not knowing. 

He responds to things as though by coincidence. 

This is the Dao of tranquil means. 


Though Buddhist teachings have oftentimes been the vehicle that 
brought these indigenous Chinese teachings back around to Chinese 
followers of Daoism, the Daoist precedence of their philosophical 
commonalities tends to be egregiously overlooked, to this day. !@!_ 


Oneness in Buddhism and the Guan Zi 


When people today think of Oneness, they generally think of it in terms of 
the unity of all phenomena. This is the understanding of unity commonly 
found in Buddhism, yet also put forth by Zhuang Zi in his chapter “The 
Talisman of Complete Virtue.” 


Confucius replied: “Death and life are both great matters, yet are 
not considered as changes (to Wang Tai). If Heaven and Earth were 
to tumble over and sink into each other, he would not consider this 
any loss. His focus is on that which is without any falseness. He 
does not follow along with the changes of things, knowing that 
transformation is but their certain destiny. Rather, he guards the 
source of these changes within himself.” 

Chang Ji asked: “What do you mean by that?” 

Confucius replied: “Looking at things from their differences, we 
find a liver and a gallbladder; a Chu State and a Yue State. Looking 
at things from their sameness, the myriad things are all one. As 
such, (Wang Tai) does not know what is meant for his eyes or ears, 
but simply allows his mind to float along in the harmony of Virtue. 

Things are seen as one, and so he does not see loss. When he lost 
his foot, he considered it as leaving behind a pile of earth.” !3!_ 


We find a similar discussion of unity in the 5 “ century Buddhist poem, 
Xin Xin Ming , {4 t» %% — Faith Mind Inscription , by the Third Chinese 
Chan (Zen) Patriarch, Sengcan (d. 606). 


[J 

i WvyFFL In the realm of True Suchness, 

ft {th #4] There is neither other nor self: 

8 = fH =~ When pushed and pulled to make differentiations, 
IES AS — Simply say, ‘Not two." 


47S — 4 lA] Not two, all is the same, 

4 AN 4 There is nothing it does not contain. 
+i #4 Sages in the ten directions 
FALLS All enter into this lineage. 


SAE KE This lineage is beyond hurry and delay. 

—7* 14F A single recollection is ten thousand years; 
fi ¥E ASE. Beyond being and non-being, 

+77 A AY In all ten directions, it is right before your eyes. 


hik/|\ A] AK The infinitesimal is the same as the immense; 
TmAGsEIL Forget, and let vanish, external boundaries. 
hi le] /]\ Infinitely large is the same as small; 

AS 51842 Outer surfaces are not seen. 


AA Bl) x ~Where there is being, there is non-being; 
ARE 4244 Where there is non-being, there is being. 
4; 7 unt, On what seems not like this, 

DASHES Be sure not to linger. 


—BN—J In one is all; 

—VYJEJ— As all is one. 

{ABE 4H If you can only proceed as such, 

{ry J AN ~What contemplation will not be fulfilled?! 


{5A — The mind of faith is not two, 

AX —A8 ty» And not two is the mind of faith. 

aieialgt The path of words comes to a stop, 

4JE438¢4 For there is no past departing, no future arriving, and no 
present remaining 


Support, and likely also inspiration, for the Faith Mind Inscription’s 
teachings can be found in the traditions that gave rise to the Dao De Jing 
and Guan Zi . For example, in Dao De Jing , chapter two: 


... Existence and non-existence are born together 
Difficulty and ease result in each other 

Long and short are compared to each other 
Above and below are opposites of each other 
Noise and tone are harmonized by each other 
Front and back accompany each other... 


And Xin Shu Shang , lines 45-48: 


(The Sage) knows yet does not speak, and serves without action, 


So that present and future generations may know the principles of 
Dao. 

Though having peculiar forms, and strange abilities, he does not 
follow the myriad things from their differences to their coherence. 
Thus, he can fathom the beginning of all under Heaven. 


A link between the Chinese Buddhist and proto-Daoist traditions can 
also be seen in the use of the term “ #€ #8 without division” to say 
“without doubt or irresolution” in Bai Xin , line 206. The term {§ xin, 
‘faith, confidence’, in ‘mind of faith’ holds this same meaning. While the 
Xin Xin Ming speaks more to a view of existence, and the Guan Zi speaks 
more to a way of being, these two approaches are also ‘not-two’. '“!_Each 
approach ultimately begets the other, whether inner consolidation reveals 
ultimate unity, or the realization of ultimate unity settles one internally and 
allows their will and intention to naturally consolidate and “become 
genuine’. Beyond these and other similarities, however, Buddhist and 
Daoist traditions hold many differences in theory, practice, and objectives, 
which this book will not venture to scrutinize. 


Translating the Bait Xin , Xin Shu , and Nei Ye 


The translations and annotations for the Bai Xin , Xin Shu , and Nei Ye in 
The Thread of Dao make a case for retaining numerous characters that have 
been considered typos by various eminent scholars in the field. Annotations 
are provided where dispute of the translation is anticipated for this and 
other reasons, sometimes addressing the suggested changes, or otherwise 
simply providing support for the translation. This is in an effort to provide 
readers with a translation of the original text as it was received in ancient 
times. Though it’s possible that the texts have numerous errors, I have tried 
to keep an open mind as to how these characters made sense to the early 
scribes and authors, finding this exercise, coupled with additional research, 
to reveal functional and relevant meanings for the original characters in all 
but one or two occasions. 


Reading The Thread of Dao 


Where lines of the principle text are referenced in the commentary sections 
of The Thread of Dao , it is strongly encouraged to re-read those lines 
before continuing to read the commentary. For a full grasp of the 
commentary, reading The Thread of Dao in sequence from the Introduction 
to the end is also recommended. The principle texts are presented below in 
numbered lines of Chinese characters appearing with their line by line 
translations. If readers wish to first read the principle texts in full, please 
simply skip over the paragraphs between these numbered lines. 


The Proto-Daoist Texts of the Guan Zi: 


lr] i) 
Purifying the Heart-Mind 
Bai Xin 
LTE 
Art of the Heart-Mind: upper volume 
Xin Shu Shang 


WATE 
Art of the Heart-Mind: lower volume 
Xin Shu Xia 


A Se 
Internal Cultivation 


Nei Ye 


A a) 
Purifying the Heart-Mind 
Bai Xin 


1 @B FA S1, 

To establish long-standing order: 

2 DEAS a 

Take peace and tranquility as your revered ancestor, 
3 DARE AY TE, 

Treat opportune moments as precious jewels, 

4 VAD 88) Ay 1B, 

And treat political affairs as a matter of ceremony. 
SAIAIHE A, 


With harmony, there can be enduring continuity. 


The Bai Xin (BX) begins by addressing matters of decorum and diplomacy; 
however, as soon becomes apparent, these strategies are not simply 
techniques to avoid conflict. Rather, they are offered by someone steeped in 
the Daoist Sage’s tradition of cultivating longevity and spiritual evolution, 
seeking to impart this path to enlightenment upon those tasked with 
bringing peace and stability to China’s Warring States Period. 


The Bai Xin bears many resemblances to the Dao De Jing (DDJ), including 
its simultaneous outer and inner meanings when speaking of government. 
[67] Heshang Gong’s commentary on the Dao De Jing is considered an 
early confirmation of Lao Zi’s hidden metaphors for internal cultivation in 
methods of statecraft. However, these proto-Daoist texts in the Guan Zi 
show that this metaphor was well established by the time the Dao De Jing 
was more widely circulated, around 200 B.C. 

This ability to speak with simultaneous exoteric and esoteric meanings is 
evident in the first five lines of Purifying the Heart-Mind (Bai Xin) . The 
treatise begins: “To establish long-standing order: take peace and 
tranquility as your revered ancestor.” The essence of Daoist cultivation lies 
in longevity and a peaceful existence, attained by following nature and 
learning from, for example, the detachment of Heaven and patience of 
Earth. “Take peace and tranquility as your revered ancestor / yi jin wei 
zong” teaches that the basis of this master’s diplomacy lies in the ‘art of the 
heart-mind’ — an art which can ensure, and even be used to describe, the 
most skillful policy in all matters of government. This sentence can also be 
read “consider silence as the origin,” or “consider bringing peace to the 
world as a form of worship.” 

How should one take peace and tranquility as their revered ancestor? 
Line three reads: “Treat opportune moments as precious jewels.” When 
appreciating a precious jewel, one may not even touch it, yet they will look 
at it deeply, considering its hues, and the hidden lines within it. If one 
wishes to shape such a jewel, they must find its soft and hard points so that 
their shaping of it neither destroys it, nor removes more than is necessary to 
reveal its full splendour. Above all, they give it their full attention, and do 
not cast it aside. This is, as line four states, to treat the moment as “a matter 
of ceremony.” And in this harmony, one finds the path towards longevity, 
and peace (see line 5). 

“Treat opportune moments as precious jewels,” refers to opportunities, 
both immediate and seasonal, with the word “shi, [kf , season, timing.” This 
line may intentionally corresponds with the last several lines of the Bai Xin 
, on timing and cultivation, while also speaking of the external factors of 
planning and acting according to seasons of planting, growing, harvesting, 
and storing, whatever these steps may mean to one’s given endeavours. 


“Treat political affairs as a matter of ceremony” is also reflected later on 
(lines 201-207) in regards to keeping an outward appearance of decorum 
during sitting meditation. 


OFF 1, BEAN AY 

If I am not ceremonious, who will see an advantage and not act on 
it? 

TARE RY, EAI ANT 

If I do not respect proper timing, who will see an advantage and not 
move forward? 

SARE WE, HEA ANAL. 

If I am not in accord with Dao, who will see an advantage and not 
take it? 

9 EZheR , 

The best follow Heaven; 

10 FRB A 

The next follow man. 

ll AME FI, 

If one person does not initiate (a melody), others do not harmonize. 
12 KANGA bie. 

If Heaven did not begin, nothing would have followed. 

13 BS LN FE 

Thus, words are not wasted, 

14 SESH ANB. 


And affairs are not misguided 


While these lines offer external, actionable, guidance, they reveal the 
actions of someone who holds to his or her practice of keeping the heart- 
mind undisturbed, cautiously making sure that their mind does not become 
muddied with thoughts, and emotionally entangled. 


Evidently speaking as someone of high authority, the author explains here 
that leaders must conduct themselves, in these precious moments, in a calm 
and dignified manner so as to avoid setting a precedent for ungracious 
behaviour. After all, if those tasked with ensuring the greater good are 
impetuous and selfish, what more can be expected of those under them? 

This circumstance provides a helpful model of what it means to be in 
accord with Dao. Encountering a situation of great potential gain or loss, 
the leader is not “the first to move forward” but remains earnest and 
considerate. They suspend their personal goals to engender a climate of 
respect and rectitude. As Lao Zi says in DDJ77: 


Who can have in excess, and care for all under Heaven? 
Only those who have Dao 


And in DDJ67: 


... Lhave three treasures 

Which I hold close and protect 

The first is kindness 

The second is economy 

The third is not daring to be first (and take precedence over) the 
world... 


While not indicating any familiarity with the Dao De Jing , the Bai Xin 
clearly illustrates Lao Zi’s “third treasure” in lines 6-10. This sentiment of 
working harmoniously with others appears in the opening and closing 
remarks of the Bai Xin , showing the importance of social unity in its 
philosophy. 

Similarities to the Dao De Jing also appear between BX11-14 and 
DDJ2: 


... Noise and tone are harmonized by each other !@! 
Front and back accompany each other 

Therefore, sages handle affairs with non-action 
They practice wordless instruction 

And the myriad things all take their places... 


At first glance, it may appear that these authors discourage initiative 
altogether; however, as the Bai Xin will soon make clear, their objective is 
accordance with Heaven, X Tian, often equated, perhaps rightfully so, to 
the Western notions of Nature and its manifestations — nature. 

All areas of human life, internal and external, can thrive by according 
with nature, and so the early sages sought ways to fit into its patterns and 
ebbs and flows. Such logic follows that if people can learn to live as one 
with each other , they will also thrive as one with nature; just as by 
cultivating harmony within oneself, harmony will naturally manifest itself 
in one’s life. |! 

It should be noted that the nature of human beings, according to Daoists, 
is qing ay : silence, tranquility, stillness. It is this state to which all things 
return. While humans have powerful emotions, like rainstorms, these 
emotions do not last, and are followed again by tranquility. As these texts 
show, by cultivating tranquility, one can see things as they are, and thus act 
according to the time. So, by non-action, one knows the time; and when that 
precious timing arrives, it is embraced accordingly. 


1S Jat BE, ARETE 

The true primordial strategy is the root from which life springs. 
16 AMIE RA ARTE, 

Knowing its image, one apprehends its form. 

17 eq (70) ER I ST 

Reaching to its principles, one knows its nature. 

18 Ri HY AE 

Seeking its end, one knows its name. 


19 WR LAIR A Hb, 
Thus, for producing many flourishing things, nothing is greater 
than Heaven and Earth; 


200 KWSARSIRA A , 


For transforming many things, nothing can transform so many 
things as the sun and moon; 

21 RAZA at , RAK K. 

For causing urgency in people, nothing is more urgent than water 
and fire. 


Here we see the emergence of a higher wisdom: the “clear vision” ( 44 
ming: enlightenment) that accompanies one’s ability to preserve Dao 
within. 


While, again, not indicating any familiarity with it, lines 15-18 of the Bai 
Xin show a striking correlation to the following lines from DDJ1, perhaps 
offering further insights into them: 


DDJ1: 
The Dao that can be told is not the Eternal Dao 
The name that can be named is not the Eternal Name 
The Nameless is the origin of Heaven and Earth 
The Named is the mother of the myriad things... 
BX15-20: 
The true primordial strategy is the root from which life springs. 
Knowing its image, one apprehends its form. 
Reaching to its principles, one knows its nature. 
Seeking its end, one knows its name 
Thus, for producing many flourishing things, nothing is greater than 
Heaven and Earth. 
For transforming many things, nothing can transform so many things 
as the sun and moon. 


What the Bai Xin calls “the JE. 44 primordial sf strategy (that is) 
real,” the Dao De Jing refers to as the Eternal Dao in the verse “The Dao 
that can be told is not the Eternal Dao.” Both texts begin this discourse by 
setting apart the true Dao. As will be seen later, the Bai Xin also uses the 
term 14 Dao much in the same way as Lao Zi. 


The parallels continue: 


DDJ1: 
... Thus, always without desires 
Observing its inner subtlety 
Always with desires 
Observing its outer surface... 
BX17-18: 
Reaching to its principles, one knows its nature. 
Seeking its end, one knows its name 


Despite the stark similarities in these verses, the differences in their 
terminology and shifted sequences of development suggest that both texts 
were written records of a shared oral tradition, rather than one directly 
influencing the other. Their verse like qualities further suggest an oral 
transmission aided by these mnemonic devices. 

Lines 15-16 also shed light on DDJ35’s “by holding onto the great 
image, the world is put into motion.” The Bai Xin clarifies the meaning of 
“the image,” here, as an indistinct sense of Dao, not yet revealing its 
principles. Holding to the image, then, is to “know without knowing;” in 
other words, to know Dao, “the true primordial strategy,” without 
intellectualizing it. Heshang Gong (c. 200 AD) comments on this line from 
DDJ35: 


“By holding onto the great image, the world is put into motion” 
“Holding onto,” here, means holding close. “Image,” here, means Dao. 
The Sage holds the Great Dao close to him, and everything in the 
world shifts its heart to the way things once were. He governs his 
body, and Heaven sends down spiritual lights. (These spiritual lights 
go) back and forth between his body (and Heaven). |“! 


22 SR TIARAS Ay — PORE FF, 


As such, Heaven does not twist its seasons in consideration of an 
individual thing. 

23 «HAE A BANA AER 

An enlightened Sage ruler does not twist the law in consideration of 
an individual person. 

24 AAT AT , MLA 

Heaven moves according to its own movements, and the myriad 
things arrange their own benefits. 

25 SE AIMIFAT AT , IM AERA 

The Sage also moves according to his own movements, and the 
hundred clans arrange their own benefits. 

260 EMC RS Ro 


For this reason, each of the myriad things all praise them. 


Preserving Dao within, Sages do not take counsel from the confused logic 
and surface understanding of those whose vision is blurred by desire, fear, 
ambition, and self-interest. 


Lines 19-26 present a backdrop of ideas concerning Heaven, Earth, and the 
Sage that the author of DDJS may have presupposed a familiarity with 
when stating: 


Heaven and Earth do not act benevolently 

The myriad things are treated no differently than ceremonial grass- 
dogs 

Sages do not act benevolently 

The hundred clans are treated no differently than ceremonial grass- 
dogs 


Wang Bi, a 2 ™ century commentator on the Dao De Jing , interpreted 
these lines to mean that all people are treated equally under the law, stating: 


The myriad things are all governed together and managed in the same 
way. Thus, (Heaven and Earth) are not benevolent. 


Ren, translated as “benevolence,” carried a meaning, especially in 
ancient times, of diligent consideration for courtesy, manners, and 
hierarchies, following the culture of those who served in the court. One of 
the most significant contrasts between Daoists and Confucians was that 
Daoists had little value for complex and prescribed manners and courtesies 
which they felt must flow as a natural expression from people’s sense of 
oneness with all things. 

Heshang Gong comments on the first line of DDJ5: 


“Heaven bestows, and Earth transforms. It is not because of 
benevolence or mercy that they do this, but simply because it is in their 
nature (ziran).” 


Ziran ( 4 % _ ) translates literally to “as itself,” and means 
“spontaneous, natural action.” The Bai Xin describes ziran, here, without 
using the term, in lines 24-25: ‘“‘ Heaven moves according to ( {¥ : moves, 
follows) its own movements ...” This line precedes another helpful 
explanation, this time of “not benevolent,” with “ and the myriad things 
arrange their own benefits .” If Heaven was benevolent, it would arrange 
things on behalf of the myriad things, yet instead, it simply acts according 
to its nurturing nature (described in the Dao De Jing as De, “Virtue’’), and 
this is enough for the myriad beings to arrange things for themselves. One 
might say that to give a fish is benevolent, but Heaven and the Sage are 
more like the lake itself. By simply acting according to their own nature, 
they provide all things the opportunity to reap these benefits. 

By the same token, we also see that Heaven and Earth are impartial; they 
are unaffected by partisanship or privilege. The ancient texts taught that 
righteousness, virtue, and adherence to Dao will determine fortune. 
Although: 


for producing many flourishing things, nothing is greater than Heaven 
and Earth; for transforming many things, nothing can transform so 
many things as the sun and moon (BX19-20) 


those who contravene the Dao of Heaven may soon learn that 


for causing urgency in people, nothing is more urgent than water and 
fire (BX21). 


As the Bai Xin is part of the teachings on the “art of the heart-mind,” the 
integrity and stability described in lines 22—26 also allude to ‘retaining the 
throne of the ruler’ — a metaphor in the Xin Shu Shang (XSS) for not 
allowing the senses to wrest power from the heart-mind. 


277 weUe AZ th, 

Therefore, the Sage’s method of government 

28 FUE Z 

Is to still the body and wait. 

29 WMemiAninz. 

Things then arrive at their names, (showing what they are,) and 
naturally fall into place. 


30 EM BIR Z , 

As these names naturally order themselves, 

31 ay A BE 

Those which do not fit are abolished. 

32. AEE te, RUBE A ARSE 

When names are corrected and laws perfected, the Sage is without 
further endeavours. 


Impartial and unhurried, one can see what corresponds to reality, remove 
what is illusory, and further clarify the nature and shape of a given situation. 


Given the similarity between lines 22-26 and DDJ5 (see above), lines 27-29 
appear to reflect the end of DDJ5, while lines 19-20 also reflect its middle 
lines. 

The second part of DDJS5 reads: 


... The gate of Heaven and Earth 

Is it not like a bagpipe? 

Empty yet not finished 

It moves, and again more is pushed forth 

BX19-20: 

Thus, for producing many flourishing things, nothing is greater 
than Heaven and Earth. For transforming many things, nothing can 
transform so many things as the sun and moon . 


DDJ5: 
To speak countless words is worthless 
This is not as good as guarding balance within 

BX27-32: 
Therefore, the Sage’s method of government is to still the body and 
wait. 
Things then arrive at their names, (showing what they are,) and 
naturally fall into place. 
As these names naturally order themselves, those which do not fit are 
abolished. 
When names are corrected and laws perfected, the Sage is without 
further endeavours 


Including lines 19-20 in this section, we see that all of DDJ5 is reflected 
in lines 19-29. The inexhaustible creative power of the “bagpipe” (often 
translated as bellows ) '2!_is an illustration of the inexhaustible power of 
Heaven and Earth, described in BX19-21, while Lao Zi’s disregard for 
attempts to inflate reality with words is described in BX27-32. Again, the 
drastically different sequences in which these same ideas appear suggests 
that both texts were written from their authors’ own contemplation of ideas 
circulating amongst their peers at the time. 

DDJ3 can also be better understood through BX27-29. 


BX27-29: 

Therefore, the Sage’s (method of) government is to still the body and 

wait. Things then arrive at their names and naturally fall into place.” 
DDJ3: 

... Therefore, the Sage’s government 

Empties the heart-mind and enriches the stomach 

Softens the will and strengthens the bones 

People then remain uncontrived and without desires 

While the scheming do not dare to act 

Act by not acting 

And everything will fall into place 


This passage from the Dao De Jing has been a source of controversy, as 
many found it to suggest making the populace ignorant; however, the Bai 
Xin , and commentators such as Heshang Gong, show that “the Sage’s 
(method of) government” simultaneously refers to self-cultivation and 
meditation. 

The Bai Xin also makes clear the interest of the ancient sages in 
“names,” and these names’ true inclinations. '2!_ Knowing these inclinations 
helps sages to understand the roles (also a facet of meaning in “ 4%4 names”) 
of various phenomena in the world. Giving names to things assigns their 
connection to other things. The use and origin of things is more open 
without their names. Imagine, for example, the way an animal sees the 
world without words, and how things are not so distinguished when they no 
longer have any names. As we understand how to use things, we 
differentiate them with names. This process is at the basis of wisdom, and 
so is the role of the Sage. 

Further, this practice of seeing the true character of external things 
coincides with the practice of observing one’s own internal phenomena, 
such as cravings and emotions, which are brought to stability and order by 
practicing “the Sage’s method of government.” Such considerations can be 
seen in Dao De Jing , chapter one: 


... The Nameless is the origin of Heaven and Earth 
The Named is the mother of the myriad things 


Thus, always without desires 

Observing its inner subtlety 

Always with desires 

Observing its outer surface 

These two were born together, yet differ in name 
Together, they are called Fathomless Mystery... 


33 NA HN th 

He has no reason to continue residing (in this role), 

34 NE HH, 

Nor any reason to abandon his abode. 

35 SATS tH, 

Following the changes of circumstance, he leaves his affairs, 
36 RFR LA Ay RE 


Knowing what is best to do at that time. 


The Sage is unattached to outcomes. Ego is just a responsibility that they 
would happily divest themselves of, given the opportunity. When they have 
done what needed to be done, the Sage returns to the freedom of 
namelessness, and enjoys the simplicity of nature. 


Lines 33-36 also correlate to DDJ3’s “softening the will.” Heshang Gong’s 
comment on this line helps to illustrate the proximity of these ideas as they 
were understood in the proto-Daoist culture: 


“Softens the will” 
Harmonious and soft, humble, modest, and accommodating, the Sage 
does not linger in positions of authority. 


“Softens the will” refers to willfulness, stubbornness. As the Dao De 
Jing and Bai Xin point out, softening one’s will to control reality is an 


important step towards seeing what things truly are. When scheming desires 
and emotions stop trying to control situations (“ People then remain 
uncontrived and without desires, while the scheming do not dare to act” — 
DDJ3 ) , the ‘heart of the heart-mind’ '4!_attains sovereignty, and a new, 
enlightened, perception of reality. 

This teaching on withdrawing also appears in DDJ9. In the “Guodian” 
Dao De Jing , (the earliest known copy of the Dao De Jing , found in the 
Guodian tombs and dated to around 295 BC), chapter 9 reads: 


Al it 4 Z , To accumulate until full 

mAN4 4. Is not as good as coming to a stop 

iia MAE ZZ ~, When rushing waters gather 

Ary fet. Nothing can be long protected 

42 #2, When gold and jade fill the halls 

FLARE! CSF) t. Nothing can preserve them 

pitas (4) , When fortune and wealth bring arrogance 
Hitt. They bring the misfortune of their own loss 

Dy (Th) ik , Having achieved the goal, withdraw yourself 
RZiGt{. This is the way of Heaven 


As will be seen in the proceeding lines, the Bai Xin and Dao De Jing 
both warn extensively about the dangers of this willfulness. Thus, it is 
better to soften one’s willfulness, and forcefulness, so as to “follow the 
changes” and do what is best for the time. '2! 


37 Kt Hy) ala 
When there is abundance, (people are) generous; when there 1s 
little, (people are) studious. 


38 WAP BR , ARTA ALS 


(This causes) things to be in surplus, or insufficient. 


39 R2H ,WRA, 


Deploying an army is to send it out towards others; 


40 HAA ARS. 

When others invade, they invade one’s own territory. 

41 Fez GF , HENAN 

(However,) the success of an army follows good fortune, 

42 FER , HEIR 

(And) the approach of virtue depends on the individual. 

8B iMRI A , 

This is why it is said that omens and apparitions (arrive to defend) 
the righteousness of others. 

A RABAT. 


(Thus,) an army must never lack righteousness. !“°! 


Outcomes are unpredictable, but even more so when sought greedily, 
without considering the rights of others. Thus, the Sage relies on 
righteousness, and so avoids unexpected misfortunes that might arise from 
seemingly successful ventures. 


Lines 37-44 go further into the dangers of arrogance, hinted at in the lines 
preceding, and made more explicit in DDJ9’s: “When fortune and wealth 
bring arrogance, they bring the misfortune of their own loss” 

Lines 37-38 show that the inclination of people is to take for granted 
when they have enough, and to be studious when their resources have been 
depleted. Note that the parallel structure running through lines 37 to 44 
suggests that lines 37-38 are not simply a comment on the previous 
statement of ‘doing what is best for the time,’ but also connect the discourse 
that follows them with the preceding considerations of consequence and 
appropriate action. 

The ideas in lines 39-48 also show up in DDJ67: 


... Through kindness, there can be courage 

Through economy, there can be generosity 

Through not brazenly taking precedence over the world 
I can fashion vessels of longevity 


Now, if one neglects kindness in courage 
Neglects economy in generosity 

Neglects humility in being at the forefront 
They will die. 


So, kindness in times of war brings victory 
And protecting it brings strength and stability 
Heaven will bring its aid 

And kindness will be protected 


And in DDJ69: 


In the employment of an army, there is a saying: 

“T dare not be the host, but I will be a guest 

I dare not advance an inch, but will step back a foot” 
This is called advancing without advancing 


Misfortune has no greater cause 

Than not respecting an enemy 

By not respecting an enemy 

How much do we risk destroying what is precious?... 


45 TBARS SR, 

Those who are forceful and arrogant, their strength is decreased; 

46 = SUM Seer BY SET 

Those who are weak and arrogant, death and destruction await 
them; 

47 RM Se, fa Teo. 

When strong, humble, and righteous, this is true strength; 

48 SUM Se, SARE. 

If weak, yet humble and righteous, they will avoid calamity. 


49 EMR ZR BA, BECZ PRB 


For these reasons, the excessively arrogant are humbled, and the 
excessively humble become arrogant. 


By cultivating himself, but not over-estimating himself, the Sage invites 
good will, greater clarity, and greater opportunities for success. 


The idea of arrogance leading to downfall appears in many chapters of the 
Dao De Jing . Notice, for example, the similarity between DDJ30 and lines 
45-49. 


DDJ30 
As for those who use Dao to counsel the king 
It is not by weapons that they have power in the world 
Such activities are reciprocated 
Where troops gather, thorns and brambles appear 
Following war, there is sure to be famine and misfortune 
Large armies are sure to bring sadness in the future 
Achieve your aim well, and then stop 
Do not dare to abuse power 
Achieve your aim, but do not boast 
Achieve your aim, but do not attack again 
Achieve your aim, but do not become arrogant 
Achieve your aim, but do not claim all the credit 
Achieve your aim, but do not abuse power 
Things thrive in their prime and then become aged 
This is called “not Dao” 
What is “not Dao” ends prematurely 


50 8 WAR Z , WIA. 


When (only) one person applies Dao, sufficiency is unheard of; 


51 RMI 2, , 

When all under heaven practice Dao, insufficiency is unheard of. 

52 Wha 

This is the meaning of Dao! 

53 EM Ba, BIER AE, 

If a small amount is obtained through (Dao), then that small amount 
can bring good fortune; 

54. KEK ES, HIKE 

If a large amount is obtained through (Dao), then that large amount 
can bring good fortune. 

55 AT ZIMA PF OR , 

If this were practiced throughout, all under Heaven could be 
provided for. 

56 PRAR ICES RUG 

Alternatively, if success is not obtained through (Dao), the people 
will rebel, 

ST AA FTE 

And individuals will inevitably become deceitful. '! 

58 Aer ina 12 , 

Those of the left will go on the offence, 

59 ABA HH , 

And those of the right will be invaded. '“! 

60 hari AME A, 

The attack will not injure anyone, 

61 A€ AG th. 


But those invaded will have injured themselves. !2!_ 


62 AANA MLZ. 

Not by the day or the month, but by how affairs follow (Dao), 

6 AN A ABTA XI 

And not by prophesy or divination, but by how cautiously one 
follows (Dao), can you know fortune and misfortune. 


Knowing that success for all means lasting success, the Sage is careful to 
ensure that he remains with Dao, like a coachman takes care not to lose his 
carriage. 


To understand how one follows the way of Dao when orchestrating affairs, 
we might turn to DDJ51: 


... It actuates them but does not possess them 

Sets them in motion but does not expect of them 

It extends their lives without ruling and controlling them 
This is called Fathomless Virtue 


Cultivating the Virtue of Dao, and the benefit to those who do, is 
referred to in DDJ54, where the term “Virtue” can otherwise be read as its 
synonym and homonym: “ 4 attainment”: 


... Cultivate this in the body and its Virtue will be true '®! 
Cultivate this in the home and its Virtue will be plentiful 
Cultivate this in the village and its Virtue will be long lasting 
Cultivate this in the nation and its Virtue will be abundant 
Cultivate this in the world and its Virtue will be widespread... 


Lines 62-63 of the Bai Xin offer an explanation of the closing lines in 
DDJ38, '&_which also addresses putting more importance on divination 
than intrinsic virtue (De): 


... Thus, when Dao 1s lost, virtue appears 
When virtue is lost, benevolence appears 

When benevolence is lost, righteousness appears 
When righteousness 1s lost, etiquette appears 


In etiquette, sincerity and selflessness are lacking 
And this is the beginning of chaos 

This trajectory can be recognized 

When people who don’t know 

Display flowery appearances of the Dao 


And speak as though they know how to recognize what is coming 
This is the beginning of idiocy 

Therefore, great and noble men stay with what is substantial 

And not with what is slight 

They stay with the fruit 

And not with the flower 

They leave that and choose this 


4 enn e , EMR. 

This means that when one is relaxed and generous (lit. spacious) in 
demeanour, remaining as such, they are named as such. 

6 £2 , wee, 

Leaving skillful words, and taking skillful actions, 

66 -SE ITE S AR A « 

Affairs are completed, and their focus then shifts towards returning 
to the nameless. 

67 = Rea AR A, HES ARS? 

That which is effective and capable is nameless, attending to affairs 
without affair. '*2! 

68 - AT Arak 

Investigating and measuring what goes out and what comes in, |*!! 
observe the things that it brings. 


69 RR REIE ARIE AP 2 

Who can follow the laws of that which is without laws? 

70 ea aRAR? 

Who can begin like that which is without beginning? 

Tl RAR RRP? 

Who can end like that which is without ending? 

72 Ga AR SSF? 

Who can have the softness of that which is beyond softness? 


The Sage’s spiritual intelligence is elusive, but real. To focus on selfish 
endeavours would complicate his connection to the oneness of all, and so he 
places value on following Dao and lets its principles of renewal take care of 
his needs. 


DDJ37 also discusses inner stability and the nameless: 


The Dao is always effortless yet without inaction 
When lords and kings can guard this within 

The myriad things eventually transform themselves 
Transforming, yet desiring to do so intentionally 

I pacify this desire with the simplicity of the nameless 


The simplicity of the nameless removes all desires 
When the tranquility of desirelessness is established 
The world stabilizes itself 


Lines 69-72 help to explain why the term “the nameless” is used to 
describe the ineffable, and begin a transition into a more overt discussion of 
self-cultivation. 

Lines 65-72 speak to taking action when necessary and then releasing 
the grip of control. This theme holds the surface meaning of managing 
affairs while allowing the nature of situations of reveal themselves. It also 
has implications pertaining to the heart-mind and the inner Sage of spiritual 
intelligence. When action is required, the heart-mind gives rise to thought 
and contemplation, but when understanding has been reached, the ruler 
(heart-mind) does not spin his wheels on the subject. Rather, the heart-mind 
returns to emptiness and practices the Sage’s way of government, 
exemplified by Dao and “Fathomless Virtue.” As explained in the ancient 
commentary section of the Xin Shu Shang: 


“Responding to things as though by coincidence.” 
This is called “adapting to the season” — 

Like a shadow taking the shape of a form, 

Or an echo responding to a sound. 


Thus, when things reach them, (the junzi) respond. 
When these things move on, (the junzi) remain in place. 
This means (the junzi) reverts back to emptiness. 

(XSS 215-221) 


3B MPSA eR SE. 

Thus, it is said: “So beautiful are untrodden mountain paths.” 

4 AAPA , 

Thus it is said: “There is a center within the center.” 

7 BRE FS RAR? 

Who can obtain the center within the depths of the heart? 

76 MED ae A, 

Thus it is said: “To develop achievement and merit, (achievement 
and merit) must be wiped out (from one’s mind); 

TT EET IES o 

To achieve fame, it must be lost.” 

78 ARERR TA, tebe A |Al. 

Thus it is said: “Who can abandon fame and merit, while uniting 
all people together? 

79 (RESIDE A, Mee Amy, 

Who can abandon merit and fame and return to what is beyond 
achievement?” 

80 AKA ak te, 

(To value what is) beyond achievement is to value achievement; 

810 AKA AR at 


What has achievement values what is beyond achievement. 


Our fear of losing something often gets in the way of obtaining it. The 
Sage is not afraid of continuing on as he is, and so is not afraid of failing to 
obtain something new. This, paradoxically, affords him success in obtaining 
something that escaped others of the same abilities. 


Lines 73-75 travel deeper into the nameless, the ineffable, arriving at the 
“untrodden” purity in the “depths of the heart ( #2 ).” Such a description is 
reminiscent of what later Daoist teachings on cultivating the Internal Elixir 
(Nei Dan) referred to as the Mysterious Pass. Perhaps the clearest 
description of the Mysterious Pass is found in Li Daochun’s (circa 1300 
AD) Collected works on Central Harmony (aka The Book of Balance and 
Harmony , circa 1300 AD). 


The Mysterious Pass ( &% fi , xuan guan) is the pass of the most 
mysterious, most subtle, of mechanisms... Why do none of the Nei Dan 
texts give the exact location of the Mysterious Pass? It is because it is 
difficult to describe, and no attempts to do so will succeed that they 
call it the “Mysterious Pass.” Therefore, the Sages simply wrote of it 
with the single character, “center,” and had (students) understand that 
“center” referred to the Mysterious Pass. So “center” meant neither 
inside nor outside, upper nor lower. It was not this sort of center. 

When Buddhists say, “thinking neither good thoughts nor bad 
thoughts, see the face of your original self( 74 ##, AA, IESE 
BE Re, Ab fie BOA wei A S),” this is the “center” of Chan 
Buddhism. When Confucians say, “when euphoria, anger, sadness, and 
pleasure have not yet come forth, this is called ‘the center’,” this is the 
door of Confucians ( Jk fi 2-2 FF) — their “center.” When Daoists 
say, “the place where thinking does not arise is called ‘the center’,” 
this is the “center” of Daoism. This is how “the center’ applies to the 
three teachings. 

When the Yi Jing (I Ching) says “tranquil and unmoving,” this 
refers to the “center.” “Sensing and accomplishing,” is the employment 
the center. Lao Zi says “Arrive at supreme emptiness; embrace deep 
silence. Myriad creatures arise together. I thereby observe them 
returning.” 

The Yi Jing says: “Returning, see the heart of Heaven and Earth.” 
The Yi Jing hexagram “Returning” shows one yang line arising under 
5 yin lines. Yin is stillness (and silence). Yang is movement. At the 
extreme of stillness there is movement. This point (before) movement 
is the Mysterious Pass. 


Put your mind to the place from which thinking arises. Persevering 
in this, the Mysterious Pass will naturally appear. Upon seeing the 
Mysterious Pass, the medicinal substance, firing process, timely 
operation, subtracting and adding, and final release through emergence 
of the spiritual embryo, collectively come from nowhere but this single 
opening. !84! 


The Nei Ye uses similar terminology to the Bai Xin , and describes the 
pristine oasis found in the “heart of the heart-mind” as such: 


Within the center of the heart-mind, there is another heart-mind 
In this heart of the heart-mind 

There is a resonance (intent) which precedes words 

(lines 165-167) 


While sayings such as “(To value what is) beyond achievement is to 
value achievement” likely carry an internal meaning meant to help one 
transcend the mind and find their way towards this Mysterious Pass, in 
characteristic proto-Daoist fashion, they carry additional wisdom in their 
surface meanings. Discovering and exploring the center of the heart 
requires a purity and sincerity that can easily escape those who seek 
renown, and so the Bai Xin teaches the importance of first abandoning this 
superfluous interest. This is reflected in the opening lines of DDJ2, often 
interpreted to mean that when someone is appreciated by all, they become 
full of themselves and thus no longer merit such praise. These lines, again, 
read: 


When all know the beautiful to be beautiful 
This ends in ugliness 

When all know the good to be good 

In the end there is “not good”... 


Note, too, the understanding shared between line 78, and the end of 
DDJ77: 


... Heaven’s Way diminishes what has excess 


And restores what lacks sufficiency 

The way of man, however, is not this way 

Diminishing what suffers lack 

And assisting where there is excess 

Who can have in excess, and care for all under Heaven? 
Only those who have Dao... 


The phrase “(what is) #&% beyond achievement” in line 79 suggests an 
appellation similar to “the nameless.” The Dao encompasses all things and 
thus all names. It encompasses all achievements and is, thus, beyond all 
achievements. Dao encompasses all action and, in a sense, it is action; thus, 
it is beyond all actions, and said to be “without action” (wu wei). “ #& Wu, 
without” can therefore also be understood in these phrases similar to the 
way it is understood in “ #8 numberless” and “ #&[R limitless” when 
describing infinitude. 

To borrow the conclusion from line 81, then: In action, heed what is 
‘beyond action.’ 
Lao Zi’s DDJ48 helps to clarify these lines further: 


The pursuit of learning requires daily accumulation 
The pursuit of Dao requires daily reduction 
Reducing and reducing 

Until arriving at effortlessness 

Effortless, yet without inaction 


Conquering all under Heaven 

Is best done without the endeavour to do so 

Perpetually, this endeavour will continue without satisfaction 
Even when all under Heaven has been conquered 


These lines serve to show that, while anxieties and insecurities compel 
the mind to bolster the ego with thoughts of achievement and strength, we 
can also simply focus on removing these thoughts of achievement from our 
minds, and allow all things to unify in the emptiness therein. 


82 AARRRI A 

The sun reaches its zenith and then declines; 

83 A RU es» 

The moon reaches fullness and then wanes; 

84 HZ HE TA, 

The zenith is followed by decline; 

85 WHERE 

Fullness is followed by loss; 

8 AZ HER. 

Enormity is followed by elimination. 

87 RECARO? 

Can the self be without the (separation of) self (and other)? 
88 BRAC 

Various replications of this compose the history of Heaven and 
Earth. 


The Sage is unencumbered by any need to be admired. He enjoys the long 
road of life, and does not try to win the race. 


This imagery of the sun and moon’s rise and decline was also used in 
Heshang Gong’s commentary on the Dao De Jing to caution against the 
error and consequences of arrogance. '®*!_The Bai Xin can be read here as 
making the same point by suggesting that the rise and fall of nations and 
rulers follows the rise in their self-satisfaction. Thus, the proceeding lines 
(89-96) provide guidance on avoiding this self-satisfaction. 

Lines 87-88 bring to mind DDJ7, which might be further explained by 
the lesson on restraint and longevity in lines 82-86: 


Heaven has longevity, Earth has continuity 
Heaven and Earth have the power of longevity and continuity because 
they do not live for themselves 


This is how they can live for so long 


Therefore, sages leave themselves behind 

And they end up in front 

They do not cater to themselves 

Yet they persist 

Is 1t not because they are without selfishness and wickedness 
That they are able to fulfill themselves? 


Parallels to this rise and fall are also apparent in DDJ2, as discussed 
above. 


89 Aa, IE. 

When other’s say good words, do not listen to them; 

9 ABR , KAR. 

When others say bad words, do not listen to them. 

91 MT 2, BRAM Z , 

Hold firm while receiving them, remaining empty, hollow, and not 
divided. 

92 WAATA- 

Remain pure; clarify yourself. 

93 FEUDS ANSE MK 

Without taking words from either side as the completion of affairs, 
94 = - REIT ZO, ARH He, 

Examine evidence without listening to eloquence. 

95 BSE 

The myriad things will then return to (their true state), 

9 RITA SL. 


And naturally reveal their desirability or undesirability. 


The Sage does not wish to get caught up in narcissistic sentiments of his 
wisdom and perception. He only wishes to keep his virtue and perceptions 
pure. Being taken in by other’s opinions about him, good or bad, will only 
diminish his ability to do this. 


Lines 89-96 counsel self-reliance and not giving undue power to external 
validation and the opinions of others. They are particularly evocative of 
DDJ13 in light of the question “Can the self be without the (separation of) 
self (and other)?” in line 87: 


DDJ13: 
Favour and disgrace are both startling 
Appreciate the great worrying that both of these cause in your body 
... What does it mean to say “Appreciate the great worrying 
That (favour and disgrace) cause in your body?” 
The reason I have great worries is because I have a self 
If I did not have a self, what worries would I have? 


Therefore, those who (govern) the self as the world 
And cherish it as such 

On them the world can rely 

Those who (govern) the self as the world 

And love (care for) it as such 

To them the world can be entrusted 


Good words and bad words can be used to manipulate the ego and steer 
one’s decisions according to the manipulator’s agenda. For a true leader, 
this is like giving the executive passwords to anyone who knows how that 
leader would like to view themselves. Sages, therefore, took care to warn 
those with the virtue to lead of this common vulnerability for the safety of 
the masses who had vested their power in such leaders, knowing that a 
leader who is not capable of ruling themselves will have great difficulty 
ruling the world. 

DDJ81 (“True words are not beautified; beautified words are not true 
words ...”’) could also be compared to lines 89-96. 


97 RR EMAE Zo, HEB Z 

Something always keeps Heaven together; something always 
supports Earth. 

98 RE ZAERIA AER 

If Heaven was not held together, then Heaven would fall; 
99 Hh SE, RUHR 

If Earth was not supported, then Earth would sink. 

100 KAA EE HEAL, 

But Heaven does not fall and Earth does not sink. 

101. BR AEMM ZK 

They are always held together and supported! 


1022 MWA A , 
It is the same for human beings. 
1033 AA Z , 


There is something that governs them. 
104 RE LeKRBRCH  , 

Their laws, like rolling drums of thunder 
105 AA REA A , 

Cannot incite themselves. 

106 RBH Zo 


There is something always inciting them. 


The Sage sees the larger picture. In his wisdom and perception, he knows 
that he is only taking orders from the higher order. He does not establish 
anything, but only helps return things to the natural state of balance 
demanded by laws of harmony. 


Lines 97-101 are, in fact, largely supported by the theory of ether, held by 
Nikola Tesla, and also later held by Albert Einstein. Tesla quotes himself in 
a letter to the editor of the New York Times, April 21, 1908: 


What I said in regard to the greatest achievement of the man of science 
whose mind is bent upon the mastery of the physical universe, was 
nothing more than what I stated in one of my unpublished addresses, 
from which I quote: "According to an adopted theory, every 
ponderable atom is differentiated from a tenuous fluid, filling all space 
merely by spinning motion, as a whirl of water in a calm lake. By 
being set in movement this fluid, the ether, becomes gross matter. Its 
movement arrested, the primary substance reverts to its normal state. It 
appears, then, possible for man through harnessed energy of the 
medium and suitable agencies for starting and stopping ether whirls to 
cause matter to form and disappear. At his command, almost without 
effort on his part, old worlds would vanish and new ones would spring 
into being. He could alter the size of this planet, control its seasons, 
adjust its distance from the sun, guide it on its eternal journey along 
any path he might choose, through the depths of the universe. He could 
make planets collide and produce his suns and stars, his heat and light; 
he could originate life in all its infinite forms. To cause at will the birth 
and death of matter would be man's grandest deed, which would give 
him the mastery of physical creation, make him fulfill his ultimate 
destiny. 


Einstein at first denied the existence of this ether, but later changed his 
position. In “Ether and the Theory of Relativity” (1922), Einstein wrote: 


Recapitulating, we may say that according to the general theory of 
relativity, space is endowed with physical qualities; in this sense, 
therefore, there exists an ether. According to the general theory of 
relativity, space without ether is unthinkable; for in such space there 
not only would be no propagation of light, but also no possibility of 
existence for standards of space and time (measuring-rods and clocks), 
nor therefore any space-time intervals in the physical sense. But this 
ether may not be thought of as endowed with the quality characteristic 
of ponderable media, as consisting of parts which may be tracked 
through time. The idea of motion may not be applied to it. 


107 REA? APA HB 

What is this constant thing? It is present at all times. 
108 BLAU AS SL, 

Looking for it with the eyes, it will not be seen; 
109 = HERI AN fad. 

Listening for it with the ears, it will not be heard. 
110 EAE i, 

Scattered throughout, it fills all under Heaven. 

lll = NEL. 

Though not seen on the surface, 

112 See, 

It is collected in the harmonious shape of the face; 
113. UR WU 

It is known in the muscles and the skin. 

114 AAER , 

Dutifully, it comes and goes, 

115 SEAS 

Yet no one knows its timing. 

116 EP th, 

So small, it is (within) the square (of Earth); 

117) BrP SRE te, 

So expansive, it (exceeds) the circle (of Heaven). 
118 BRBRP SAP 

Expanding and expanding, no one can reach its gate. 


The Sage recognizes order in harmony and thereby learns the laws and 
principles governing even the Imperial Emperor — the “Son of Heaven.” 


Lines 107-118 speak of the ineffability of Dao, a topic touched upon in 
many Daoist texts, including of course the Dao De Jing . This ineffability 1s 
said to manifest in the principles of harmony, noted throughout the myriad 


things, and likely suggested in DDJ1’s discussion of finding the principles 
of Dao in “outer surfaces.” Note too, the shared mention of an ever 
expanding gate (see line 118): 


... The Nameless is the origin of Heaven and Earth 
The Named is the mother of the myriad things 
Thus, always without desires 

Observing its inner subtlety 

Always with desires 

Observing its outer surface 

These two were born together, yet differ in name 
Together, they are called Fathomless Mystery 
This mystery, ever more mystifying 

Is a multitude of gates 

All leading to the subtlety within 


Similar language, in respects to the ineffability of Dao, is also found in 
DDJ14:: 


By looking, it is not seen. It is known as Clear 

By listening, it is not heard. It is known as Inaudible 

What cannot be obtained when seized is known as Infinitesimal 
These three things cannot be inspected 

And are merged into one 


Above, it is not bright 

Below, it is not dark 

Immeasurable and unnameable 

It is again nothing 

This is called “having no form or appearance” 


Without a materialized image 

This is called “absent-minded” 

Greet it and you do not see its front 

Follow it and you do not see its rear 

Hold to the ancient Dao and ride it until you possess the present 


Then you will have the power to know the ancient beginning 
This is called “the thread of Dao” 


19 KOA tH, 

The mouth utters, 

120 AeAGHE tH 

The ears listen, 

121 HAAw th, 

The eyes observe, 

122 FAS tH, 

The hands gesture, 

13 LAB tH , 

And the feet walk. 

1244 SA Prete. 

These functions all have respective things (which enable them). 
1235 BEA , Ba. 

What must live, lives, and what must die, dies. 

126 SAMAR , SICH RM , 

Whether speaking of the East or of the West, there is death in every 
village. [881 


There is a reason behind everything, even though it may not be apparent. 


Lines 119-126 suggest an idea similar to the concept of interdependence in 
Buddhist philosophy, and also to the concept of origins mentioned earlier in 
lines 94-106. Just as listening is made possible by the ears, and observing is 
made possible by the eyes, all things depend on other things for their 
existence and operations. Awareness of this natural law is also evident when 
ancient Chinese texts speak of “names.” This word suggests more than 
simply appellations, but also the full development and function of a “thing” 
in the world, having reached a level of distinction from the things on which 


its existence depends. While a ‘“name/ming” describes physical 
characteristics, it also signifies function, much the same as a “title” in 
English. 
This maturation of “names” can be seen in other lines of the Bai Xin , for 
example: 


Lines 16-18 
Knowing its image, one apprehends its form; 
Reaching to its principles, one knows its nature; 
Seeking its end, one knows its name. 


Lines 27-32 
Therefore, the Sage’s method of government 
Is to still the body and wait. 
Things then arrive at their names, and naturally fall into place. As 
these names naturally order themselves, 
Those which do not fit are abolished. 
When names are corrected and laws perfected, 
The Sage is without further endeavours. 


And, further down, in lines 130-135 
As for men of highest wisdom, 
Their mouths are without empty chatter, 
And their hands are without empty gesturing. 
As things arise, they are destined to be heard of, 
Assigned names and sounds, 
And combined according to form and appearance. 


Another word, at times useful to describe “names,” would be “facts.” 


127 LD EC, HES AP? 
To establish an enduring righteousness, can you preserve sincerity? 
[87] 


128 FSS Ss BE A? 

So that affairs enduringly follow Dao, can you assign people to 
their positions? 

129 WH a , SH. 

For this reason, books are shunned, and words are cheap. |88!_ 
130 EB ZX. 

As for men of highest wisdom, 

131 AAR te, 

Their mouths are without empty chatter, 

132 FAR RET HE 

And their hands are without empty gesturing. 


Engineers know how to arrange things so as to bring about a desired effect. 
When the components of a structure are human beings, rather than things, it 
becomes more difficult to ensure a desired effect. The Sage is adept at 
seeing through how people present themselves, into who they are. 


The Bai Xin here discusses assigning the right people to various posts in 
government, and does so following an illustration of how all things arise 
according to underlying principles. The juxtaposition of these ideas alludes 
to the Daoist interest in “names” as a description of functional relationships 
depending on the characteristics of interrelated things. 

The advice in lines129-132, for sussing out candidates’ abilities, is 
mirrored in the Guigu Zi ‘2: 


When reason reaches (its objective), knowledge is effective. When 
knowledge is effective, chaotic energy does not cause turmoil 
within the breast. Thus, internally, energy is cultivated; and 
externally other people are understood. By cultivating the will, the 
heart-mind is effective. By understanding other people, 
(appropriate) divisions of labour are clearly perceived. 

If you wish (to know) the usefulness of others, you must first 
know their (ability to) cultivate the energy of the will. To know if 
others’ energy is abundant or lacking, and if they cultivate the 


energy of their will, examine their peace and stability. Thereby, 
know their ability. 


Lines 127-132 may also evoke the statements of DDJ2: 


... Therefore, sages handle affairs with non-action 

They practice wordless instruction 

And the myriad things all take their places without responding 
Given life, but not possessed 

Acted for, but not expected of 

Perfection is cultivated, and not dwelled upon 

Surely, what is not dwelled upon 

Does not leave 


The main difference here, however, is that DDJ2 refers to “the myriad 
things” which are left to define themselves and make their own way in the 
world, whereas the Bai Xin refers to political candidates, and how rulers can 
determine if they will use power responsibly. The intent seems to be that if 
rulers maintain their own inner stability and sincerity, rather than relying on 
written methods and strategies, they will make correct choices and allow 
appointees to carry out duties without interference, or danger to the nation. 
By taking this approach, the ruler acts as the human delegate of De, Virtue, 
nurturing an arrangement whereby the various counties can freely define 
themselves, and thrive according to their characteristic abilities. 


133 WAM mz2F. 

As things arise, they are destined to be heard of, 
134 SRR E, 

Assigned names and sounds, 

135 HEA 

And combined according to form and appearance. 
1360 UES Tiara tH 6 

Like this they can be proclaimed. 


137 AGRA, 

If they were not assigned spoken names, 

138 ANRETA RE EE, 

Nor assembled according to form and appearance, 

139 HEAR ANY na 1 

They could not be proclaimed. 

140 KBR, AEA HH, 

Those who manage to reach the ultimate goal, their teachings can 
then survive, 

141 AT Ay th. 


Or otherwise disappear. 


142 WEL: TARA AUA KR, 

Thus, it is said: “To ferry across the river (requires) harmonious 
waters.” 201 

143 aU A PR 

To those who are righteous towards others, the spirits bring good 
fortune. 


While the Sage is able to see beyond words, definitions, and mental 
constructs, they also know the value and power of words. It is through 
words that they are able to steer nations from potential disaster, simply by 
showing rulers that their definitions were wrong. 


A common query often voiced in regards to the Lao Zi’s Dao De Jing , 1s 
that “if the true Dao cannot be spoken (see DDJ1, line one), why did Lao Zi 
write 81 chapters on it?” Lines 133-141 might help to answer this question, 
in saying that things which arise are destined to be heard of, and those who 
“reach the ultimate goal” are thereby able to pass on their teachings. 

When Lao Zi described Dao, he did so by speaking of the things that 
arose from it, such as nature, humanity, Heaven, and Earth. He did not 
attempt to define Dao, but rather only spoke of how it transcends the 
limitations of any definition. He simply contrasted definitions, or “names,” 
with their opposites to show that Dao is both, and so neither. 


Dao is “the unborn” — it cannot yet be described. As DDJ4 states: 


... Tranquil! As though having a life of its own 
I do not know whose child it is 
It appears to have preceded the primordial ruler (God) 


Heshang Gong comments on DDJ1: 


The Eternal Name can only be like that of a child who has not yet 
spoken; like baby chicks which have not come out of their eggs; like a 
brilliant and precious pearl which is still within its oyster; like 
beautiful jade which is still between the rocks 


Lines 142-143 refer to the commonly held belief that spirits hold much 
sway in orchestrating the success or misfortune of humans in the physical 
realm. Heshang Gong often referred to shen ming, or “spiritual lights,” as, 
for example, in chapter seven: 


All people love (sages) like their own mothers and fathers. The 
spiritual lights (shen ming) protect them like a newborn child. Thus, 
they always remain... Sages act with love towards people, and are 
protected by the spiritual lights. Is this not because they are fair, 
upright, and without selfishness? 


We see here a spiritual equivalent to what Buddhists would ascribe to 
karma . As line 143 states: “To those who are righteous towards others, the 
spirits bring good fortune.” While Daoists and Buddhists agree on the 
universal principles of balance, stretching through ones lifetimes in the case 
of Buddhism, it is still not uncommon to find references to agents of the 
spirit realm, meting out recompense and retribution, 1n Daoism. 


144 A iH, me ie, 
Affairs have suitable and unsuitable (solutions), 


145-4 ABS AP, ZN PAPE TT 42 

For example, it is suitable to use an ivory bodkin '4!_to untie 
(knots). What cannot be untied is then untied. 

146 WCBS 

As for those who excel at improving situations, 

147 BLA SERA 

When the nation’s people cannot figure out how to “untie” (a 
situation), 

148 AH OP EGE Ge 

They apply their skill but do not hold onto the situation without 
letting go. 

149 AAA OP REREIA TA 

This would be unskillful, for it submerges the situation in laws and 
punishment. 

150 ANE , Pa MIER. 


Such ability is not skillful. Attain trustworthiness and then stop. '7! 


Il ee A EPMO R. 
Bring left and right to align in the center, and then stop. '2! 


When resolving conflicts, the Sage does not let his emotions direct his 
actions, but carefully observes a situation and the impulses of those 
involved. To avoid deepening the problem, he first identifies the opposing 
sides of the issue. He can then work his way towards the larger issue by 
resolving the many smaller ones along the way. 


Lines 144-151 speak of using suitable actions to ameliorate a situation, and 
of not overusing the tools of power and prohibition. This lesson also 
appears in DDJ9: 


To take hold and continue filling 

Is not as good as coming to a stop 

If you obsessively refine a spear 

It will not be long enough to protect you 


If gold and jade fill the court 

Nothing can hold onto them 

When fortune and wealth bring arrogance 
They bring the misfortune of their own loss 


When achievements are completed 
Their recognition should continue 
But the individual should withdraw 
This is the way of Heaven 


Note the common thread of holding on for too long (see BX line 148). 
The similarity here is also interesting in that the earliest copy of DDJ9, 
found at the Guodian tombs, '4!_did not refer to “holding,” while the edits 
made to later copies of this chapter reflect the lexicon found in the Bai Xin . 
Though DDJ9 is more lyrical, the same message 1s carried across, and lines 
144-151 of the Bai Xin offer a more exact meaning to the Dao De Jing ’s 
broader applicability. 

The message in both texts can be traced back to an inner meaning of 
letting go rather than using force, and of unburdening the mind of worry 
and excessive thought. The Guodian copy of DDJ9 has the image of waters 
accumulating and then bursting forth and causing damage, rather than being 
allowed to circulate naturally and not build up a reservoir of trouble. This 
idea is discussed further in the Bai Xin ’s following lines, which look at an 
obsession with prohibitions. 


12 RMPFAARCH 

What about (governing) the districts? (As sure as) the sun and 
moon go on without stop, 

153. STS AK PB Ay 

Those who are alert and responsive will not cause the world to 
worry 


154 ills) 2 AN LBA 


Those who make longwinded speeches do not consider the myriad 
things in their plans. !°!_ 

155 fa HE SER TM Aa TS PSF ? 

Now, the question is, who can give up longwinded speeches while 
being alert and responsive? 


156 HER RR 

It is difficult to describe the method of creating rules and laws. 

157) AAD TH. 

They must bring about equality so that they will gain traction. 

1588 fhm a MIR, 

Without using excessive words, without using inadequate words, 
159 ATU 


One gets close (to the goal), and can avoid (trouble). 


The Sage knows that words can be used to obscure the truth more easily 
than they can be used to reveal it. Thus, he is careful about over-limiting 
things with definitions of true and false, right and wrong. 


Lines 152-159 of the Bai Xin also warn of promoting rules and expectations 
without restraint, and might be best understood alongside DDJ57: 


When aligned, the nation is well governed 
When aberrant, the military is effective 


It is by having no endeavour to do so 
That the world is conquered 

How do I know this to be the case? 
By this: 


When taboos are abundant in the world 

The people are extremely poor 

When the people have an abundance of sharp weapons 
The nation grows dark 


When people have an abundance of skill and ingenuity 
Irregular things flourish 

When laws and standards are increasingly publicized 
Thieves and robbers abound 


Thus the Sage says: 

I do nothing, and the people reform themselves 

I love stillness, and the people regulate themselves 

I do not endeavour, and the people enrich themselves 
I am without desires, and the people are natural 


These lines from the Bai Xin also echo the sentiment of DDJ81: 


True words are not beautified 

Beautified words are not true words 

The skilled are not argumentative 

The argumentative are not skilled 

Those who (pretend to) know do not remain open-minded 
The open-minded do not (pretend to) know... 


160 HET: RIA AAP? 

Thus it is said: “Know!” But what should you know? 

161 aR RA? 

“Plan!” But what sort of plan? 

162 EMH a, KAR. 

To those who are cautious in venturing outwards, these (answers) 
naturally draw near. 


163 AIEL FB 

Knowing oneself is called “investigating” (ji); 

164 ALA. 

Knowing others is called “helping across the river” (j1 ). 


165 aw AY, AA PA} 


By knowing what is frivolous and what is necessary, one can bring 
the world into unison. '°! 


166 AlZ — , APRA. 

Internally, solidifying oneself into a unified whole, one may 
lengthen their lifespan. 

167 amIM AL ZO, FAR PE 

Discussing the application of this principle reveals the way to rule 
all under Heaven. !%/! 


Trying too hard to know can lead one away from their spiritual intelligence, 
and into the realm of pragmatic definitions, created to serve purposes that 
are no longer relevant. Better to just sit and wait, purifying the heart-mind 
of all “doing,” until ilumination arrives. 


Lines 160-167 provide an important historical backdrop for the 
development of Daoist internal cultivation. We see here the suggestion to 
first find inner stability and unity before attempting to assist the world 
(lines 166-167). This ties into earlier passages which warned of wielding 
excessive control. By first finding inner calm, leaders can avoid impetuous 
decisions that create even more dissent and disorder — the exact opposite of 
a law’s intended effect. The Bai Xin, here, points out the confluence of these 
internal and external endeavours: 


Internally, solidifying oneself into a unified whole, one may lengthen 
their lifespan. 

Discussing the application of this principle reveals the way to rule all 
under Heaven (lines 166-167) 


The parallels between BX160-167 and DDJ47 paint a picture of how 
these ideas were taught at the time: 


DDJ47: 
Without going out the door 


Know all under Heaven 

Without glancing out the window 
See Heaven’s Way 

The further out one goes 

The less they know 

Therefore, the Sage does not move 
Yet he knows 

He describes and names (things) 
Without seeing (them) 

He brings about perfection 
Without acting 


BX160-167 also tie into the ideas of DDJ57 (appearing in the 
commentary for lines 152-159, above), while showing a closer resemblance 
to DDJ65 in their guidance on knowledge and the connection between 
strategies for self-government and state-government. 


DDJ65: 
The ancient masters who aligned society with Dao 
Did not do so by enlightening the people 
But rather, fostered their simplicity 


Difficulty in governing people 

Comes from a wealth of wisdom 

Hence, when knowledge is used to govern the nation 
This results in thievery from the nation 

Not using knowledge to govern the nation 

Blesses the nation 


Understand the broader application of these two principles 
There is an infinite understanding 

Which can be found in these principles (see BX line 167) 
This is called Fathomless Virtue 

Fathomless Virtue, profound and far-reaching 

Following it, things return back to their nature 

Arriving at great submission 


Note here, as well, the definition of Fathomless Virtue given in DDJ51, 
and the meaning it gives to self-government and state-government in 
DDJ65 and the Bai Xin . 


(from DDJ51) 

... (Dao) actuates them but does not possess them 
Sets them in motion but does not expect of them 
Extends their lives without ruling and controlling 
This is called Fathomless Virtue 


Some passages in the Dao De Jing , such as chapter 65, are often 
confused with a tyrant’s effort to stifle the populace with ignorance. 
However, it should be noted that the Sages practiced this heart-mind 
purification themselves, as described in DDJ20: “ The crowd is joyous and 
buoyant... I alone am like the clearness of still water.” What 1s taught here, 
rather, is to “do not-doing” within the deepest recesses of the heart-mind. At 
the basis of fabrication is tension and thinking. To reach true naturalness, 
one must learn to give up these efforts, “knowing what is frivolous and 
what is necessary” (see BX165). 


This is called Fathomless Virtue 

Fathomless Virtue, profound and far-reaching 
Following it, things return back to their nature 
Arriving at great submission 

(DDJ65) 


168 KALI 

Heaven-like perception is found in essence; 

169 DUBE I Rae » 

Ruling over all corners is found in knowing the true state of affairs. 
170 MB EC, 


(Essence) fertilizes the earth, and life springs up. 


171 REAR BLY? 

Can you be like the wind creating waves? 

172 WES PTAC 

Only if your wishes are suited (to those of Heaven). 

130 WAMNERA KH , 

Thus, when the child replaces the father, this is called 
righteousness. 

174 Mm OAS te, 

When the minister replaces the ruler, this is called usurpation. 
175 SATE aK 

When do we sing of usurpation? 

176 Ee th. 

In regards to King Wu. !28! 


177 LSB HAG TZ, 

Thus, it is said: “When it is common to abandon argumentation 
and clever scheming, 

178 Wie Blak A TRIE 

Finally, all people will be united in Dao.” 


When the mind submits to the spirit, peace reigns throughout the body. 


In lines 168 to 172, the Bai Xin speaks of jing-essence in its original 
state as endowed by the Heavens — the basic seed of life. Just as the Daoist 
concept of De, Virtue, is that of an intrinsic perfection, this jing-essence 
from Heaven is uncorrupted and therefore holds the plan of Heaven within 
it. As lines 179-183 (below) show, when this jing-essence can genuinely 
expresses itself and individuals do not try to confine this expression within 
the limitations of intellect, this Heaven endowed jing-essence can bring 
them to the full expression of Heaven’s plan in their lives, allowing them to 
be like the wind to the waves as their desires are suited to the plan of 
Heaven. 


The Nei Ye begins by discussing how (primordial) jing-essence is the 
basis by which common people develop into Sages, and later shows that 
purifying the mind of thoughts is necessary for the cultivation of jing (see 
NY88-104). The Bai Xin also appears to imply clearing the mind in lines 
160-167, and follows with this statement about the great transformative 
power of jing, suggesting that heaven packs qi and spiritual knowledge into 
jing, which is essentially ‘un-packed’ through heart-mind purification 
techniques. As the Xin Shu Shang (ancient commentary section), lines 90- 
97 state: 


What people occupy themselves with today is jing-essence. 
Getting rid of desires should be the priority. 

From this follows quiet stillness. 

Quiet stillness brings about jing-essence. 

From jing essence, singularity is established. 

Singularity brings about illumination. 

Illumination brings about spirit. 

As for spirit, this is reaching the treasure. 


179 WCE peer A ak 3S, 

Thus, it is said that those whose thoughts search the depths of 
essence can clearly perceive advantages and disadvantages. 

180 fT IE EE HK , 

Those who cultivate virtuous actions use few methods of rulership. 
[99] 


181 BAA RSE FE, 

To lay down (desires for) fame and profit is to take command of 
what endangers one’s life. 

182 AUAIANG LAS , 

As for those with knowledge spanning everything within the six 
directions of the universe, 

183 RIA ZA ASH 


I know that this causes obstruction in their lives. 


The knowledge of the spirit reigns supreme. The spirit thrives in virtue, and 
so the Sage knows that virtue is greater than fame and profit. 


Lines 179-181 provide some degree of confirmation as to Lao Z1’s intent 
when rejecting the Confucian approach to self-cultivation: seeking a name 
as someone who has succeeded in attaining true virtues brings with it the 
consequence of backsliding in the cultivation of jing-essence — the pure life- 
force endowed by Heaven (Nature) which is truly responsible for one’s 
ultimate potential and development. 

As Heshang Gong comments on DDJ27: 


“Excellent counting does not use counting devices” 

Those who are excellent at finding a strategy to attain Dao simply 
guard Oneness within and do not shift from it. Their strategies are not 
numerous, and so they do not use counting devices to know them all. 


For further reference on this approach please also see: DDJ19: 


Quit sageliness 

Abandon wisdom 

And the people will benefit one hundred fold 
Quit benevolence, abandon right-conduct 
And the people will return to caring for their parents 
Quit cleverness, abandon profit 

And robbers and thieves will not exist 

These three 

Are only ornamental, and not satisfactory 
Thus, we have the following: 

Observe the natural state 

Embrace the unaltered 

Minimize self-importance 

And have few desires 


184 IMI, ath 

If you continue filling something (without stopping), you endanger 
it. 

185 4K OP , AAO 

For name and reputations to fill the world is not as good as coming 
to a stop. 

186 4 HEM IB, AIG. 

When the name goes forth, the self retreats. This is the Dao of 
Heaven. |“! 


187 Wy RZ Bd ANA DEE. 

When there is overabundance in the nation, officials should not be 
appointed. 

188 HR OR AAR 

When there is overabundance in the home, it is not right to marry 
off a child. 

189 Ba aiMaR ZA, ANAT BES. 

When people are proud, arrogant, and violent, it is not right to 
associate with them. 


The Sage finds nourishment in the simplicity of nature. He knows that 
filling a room with too many things makes it uninhabitable, just as filling 
the mind with too many ideas makes it unaccommodating to a full and true 
experience of the present. 


Lines 184-189 may be the most complete reflection of DDJ9 in the Bai Xin 
. Note, especially, the similarity between lines 184-185 and the beginning of 
DDJ9, as well as the similarity between line 186 and the end of DDJ9. Here 
is chapter nine again, for comparison: 


To take hold and continue filling 


Is not as good as coming to a stop 

If you obsessively refine a spear 

It will not be long enough to protect you 

If gold and jade fill the court 

Nothing can hold onto them 

When fortune and wealth bring arrogance 
They bring the misfortune of their own loss 


When achievements are completed 
Their recognition should continue 
But the individual should withdraw 
This is the way of Heaven 


The connotations in this chapter are made abundantly more apparent by 
contrasting it with BX184-189. Tirelessly seeking reputation is like 
grinding down a blade. One can only do so for so long before they have 
nothing left to sharpen. Having a great and widespread reputation invites 
people to test and attack it, and if this doesn’t destroy it, one can bring 
shame on themselves simply by “believing their own hype” and becoming 
arrogant. Thus, Lao Zi counsels to simply do marvelous things and then 
move on without demanding recognition. The Sage is content to remain 
undefined, like the Dao, rather than speaking of his or her strengths, 
achievements, or anything that may garner the admiration or sympathy of 
others. This is the Sage’s way of both survival and enduring success. 

Lines 187-189 reflect on the importance of accepting when things are 
going well, and not trying to force extreme progress. For a ruler to preside 
over a nation with Dao, they must be wary of having too many desires, and 
also of powerful officials under them with too strong a desire for a great 
name. These shortcomings are at the root of disruptions to a harmonious 
balance, and are easily fostered when one is surrounded by success and 
abundance. As Lao Zi remarks in DDJ77, “Who can have in excess, and 
care for all under Heaven? Only those who have Dao.” 


190 GE ZKUNK , 

Dao encompasses the vastness of Heaven, 

191 FR 

The span of the Earth, 

1922 HMA, 

The heaviness of stone, 

193 SCHR OR, 

And the lightness of a feather. 

194 RPL SE 

Those with knowledge of it amongst the people are few. 
195 WE ApH ae i Sez BAG AHH 

Thus it is said: “How is it that Dao is so close, yet none can live by 
it?”? [01] 


196 UMA, ATU th. 

By rejecting what is close and chasing after what is far, how can 
one but squander their power? 

197) WEL: EE A , TOR TS 

Thus it is said: “Desiring to take care of myself, I must first know 
my true inner state, 

1988 ARIANA US AD. 

And become acquainted with the universe by examining within 
myself.” 

199 VAR BR, TaRAT TC 

In this way, one can know the image, thereby knowing the 
tendencies of their true inner state. 

200 BRANT Tt , 7A. 

Knowing the tendencies of their true inner state, they will know 
how to nourish life. 


Dao is right there, within everyone and everything, every moment and 
every circumstance. By training the mind to look within and notice the 
heart-mind’s many activities, one can begin to rein in its many affairs and 


consolidate focus. They can then move forward in a positive and 
meaningful direction. 


Lines 190-200 reflect ideas that run through DDJ70, 71, and 72, and which 
might be summarized as follows: 

While people seek to make great names for themselves, Dao surpasses 
all yet is known to so very few. Such names are external, existing in the 
minds of others, whereas Dao is found within, in emptiness, seemingly non- 
existent. 

In the same way that Dao is not acknowledged by those who chase after 
renown, the virtue of those who live by Dao goes unnoticed. They are 
simply natural, and seemingly “nothing special,’ not seeking to display 
their progress for others; instead, they work on themselves in obscurity. 

Lines 196-200 read, remarkably, almost like a paraphrase of DDJ47. 
Here is that chapter again: 


Without going out the door, know all under Heaven 
Without glancing out the window, see Heaven’s Way 
The further out one goes, the less they know 
Therefore, the Sage does not move, yet he knows 

He describes and names (things) without seeing (them) 
And brings about perfection without acting 


While the Dao De Jing appears to suggest that the Sage transcends time 
and space to see physical things and circumstances, the Bai Xin explains 
that what is perceived is internal. Comparing these two texts reveals an 
early Chinese tradition of mindfulness. A central practice of mindfulness is 
to observe one’s inner state, and pay attention to phenomena such as 
emotions, urges, and feelings by becoming aware of their “arising, abiding, 
declining, and ceasing.” As the Bai Xin states: 


Thus it is said: “Desiring to take care of myself, I must first know my 
true inner state, 

And become acquainted with the universe by examining within 
myself.” 


In this way, one can know the image, thereby knowing the tendencies 
of their true inner state. 

Knowing the tendencies of their true inner state, they will know how to 
nourish life. 


DDJ47 states this as: 


... Therefore, the Sage does not move, yet he knows 
He describes and names without seeing 
And brings about perfection without acting 


“He describes and names without seeing” may refer to closing the eyes 
and looking inwards at what has no shape or sound, referred to vaguely in 
the Bai Xin , line 199, as “the image.” As explained in the commentary 
above, on Bai Xin line 16, “the image” is essentially another term for Dao. 
Here, “the image” is shown to encompass a meaning similar to dharma . 
As with the term “Dao,” dharma can mean a principle of cosmic order, a 
way of living, and/or phenomena. While phenomena seem separate, they 
are empty of independent existence; they are illusory, and simply a part of 
the one principle. Phenomena such as feelings, emotions, thoughts, ideas, 
beliefs, mental and social constructs, etc., when allowed to reveal their 
“names,” "7! eventually simply disappear, returning to the one principle — 
emptiness; Dao. 

As part of Daoist mindfulness practice throughout the day, one can pay 
attention to the movement of the qi (energy-breath) as it is affected by 
emotions. The Huang Di Nei Jing, Su Wen, chapter 39, describes these 
movements as follows: 


The hundred diseases are generated by qi. 
When one is angry, their qi rises 

When euphoric, their qi relaxes 

When sad, their qi dissipates 

When fearful, their qi descends 

When cold, their gi collects 

When over-heated, their qi leaks out 
When startled, their qi is chaotic 


When exhausted, their qi is wasted 
When pensive, their qi is knotted 


While it takes time to dissolve the internal triggers that set our emotions 
off and put the heart-mind at risk of usurpation, by noticing, for example, 
the rising qi of anger, one can see the roots of their reactions and employ 
the energy-moderating power of the lungs "2! to even out their qi. 

Buddhist teacher Pema Chodron (1936-present) reveals that the path 
outlined in BX190-200 continues to this day: 


"If your everyday practice is to open to all your emotions, to all the 
people you meet, to all the situations you encounter, without closing 
down, trusting that you can do that — then that will take you as far as 
you can go. And then you'll understand all the teachings that anyone 
has ever taught." 


201 AAR  , AME Ar 

Left, right, front, and back, running full circle, they return to the 
place (at the center). 

202 UE RR, BUR 

Holding to a ceremonious outward appearance, respectfully 
welcome that which approaches. 

203 RR UE, 

Those today who seek its approach require this method to (invite) 
Dao. 

204 MRM AT , IRA. 

Without soaring (into the sky), without spilling over, the destined 
life-force (ming) will be extended. 

205 AVA A, ABE FA BR 

Harmonize by returning to the center, where both body and pure 
nature (xing) are preserved. 


206 «LAE BL , ERATE. 


Be unified and without (doubt or) division. "“!_ This is called 
“knowing Dao.” 

207 RAK 2, WE ire, IT ER AT SF 

Wishing to be enveloped by it, °2!_you must unify to the furthest 
extent, and solidify that which is protected within. 


Aligning the body helps to align the heart-mind and perceptions, connect 
the nerve path-ways and improve the circulation of vital essences. This 
enables the unhindered intuitive response of the body’s movements and the 
innate functions of the internal organs. The Sage understands the 
importance of following the natural laws of harmony, and so is mindful of 
the natural harmony of his body. 


This section of the Bai Xin is amongst the clearest descriptions of 
meditation from texts of this time, including parables in the Zhuang Zi . “A 
ceremonious outward appearance” (line 204) suggests an upright yet 
relaxed and dignified posture. “Respectfully welcome that which 
approaches” suggests that this posture should be calm and dignified, but not 
prideful and stiff, putting the ego aside and being open to the guest. In both 
meditation and welcoming guests, the mind should be bright, open, and 
attentive (internally and singularly attentive for the case of Daoist 
meditation). Guests are not welcomed ceremoniously with dull and 
lethargic minds, nor inattentive minds. The Bai Xin also points out that, 
with the busy life and busy minds of most people, “those today who seek its 
approach require this method to (invite) Dao” (line 205). 

Line 204 counsels simplicity and inner balance in this practice, and 
warns against “soaring” and “spilling over.” A similar sentiment can be 
seen in DDJ15: 


... Who, by the power of their stillness 

Can make clouded water slowly become clear? 
Who, by the power of their serenity 

Can sustain this progress until life slowly arises? 
Those who maintain this Dao do not desire fullness 


It is because they are not full that they can remain covered 
And not let what is new come to an end 


Lines 205 and 201 describe an inward gathering of energies, which the 
Nei Ye suggests includes the energy of thoughts, and a “returning to the 
center” — a singularity of mind and attention, not scattered on myriad 
interests, but focused on the present. DDJ5 refers to this with the lines “To 
speak countless words is worthless. This is not as good as guarding the 
center.” Such descriptions resemble the practice of stabilizing jing found in 
the Nei Ye , (especially) lines 135-150. 

Lines 205-207 give very useful and succinct instructions on what to do 
once these initial stages have taken place. In this process, “left, right, front, 
and back, running full circle, they return to the place (at the center)” (line 
201). This is the blending of yin and yang into Oneness. The place at the 
center could also refer to the lower-dantien, considered the body’s center of 
gravity, and located about two finger-widths behind and below the navel. 
Gathering focus to the center resembles advice often found in Heshang 
Gong’s commentary. For example, compare line 206 with the following 
comments by Heshang Gong on DDJ1, and DDJ10: 


“ Thus, always without desires, observing its inner subtlety ” 
The “subtlety,” here, means the key. People who maintain the absence 
of desire will be able to observe the key to Dao. “The key” is Oneness. 


“(Is a) multitude of gates, all leading to the subtlety within” 

Heaven can return to the Heaven within itself, and dispense energy- 
breaths which are either potent or weak. Eliminating strong emotions, 
abandoning desires, and guarding balance and harmony within: this is 
called “knowing the gate-key to the door of Dao.” 

(DDJ1) 


All the names together are One. Referring to Oneness, it is said: “In a 
unified consciousness, there is no (doubt or) division.” (DDJ10) 


If lines 206-207 were to precede lines 201-205, the sequence of ideas in 
this section (unifying to the fullest extent, returning, and preserving ming) 


would be the same as in DDJ16: 


Arrive at supreme emptiness 

Embrace deep silence 

Myriad creatures arise together 

I thereby observe them returning 

So many things blossoming 

And each returns back to its roots 

Returning to the roots is called silence 

This means returning to one’s destiny-life-force (ming) 
Returning to one’s destiny-life-force is called eternality... 


Quite significantly, the Bai Xin refers to both pure nature (xing) and 
destiny-life-force (ming), whereas the DDJ does not mention xing in any of 
its chapters. Xing and ming later become perhaps the most fundamental, 
and mysterious, elements of Daoist meditation texts. Ming, more literally 
translated as ‘destiny’, and ‘mandate’, has particular meanings associated 
with the life-preservation practices of Daoist cultivation — an association 
made especially clear in the Bai Xin , lines 204 and 205. 


208 FETE BR, RUA, 

If one advances and retreats in this requirement, they cannot 
understand the opportune moment. 

209 AZIK , baz Ay 

Seek it from Heaven, and follow its timing. 

210 AA , Jone 

If you do not neglect the timing, you can attain fulfillment. “2°!_ 

2110 ae AW ZH 

Thus it is said: I speak of the great ultimate enlightenment. 


Paying attention to the changes and transformations that take place within, 
the Sage is aware of when to go deeper, when to hold fast, when enough is 
enough, and when to begin again. 


In lines 208-211, the direct words of the Bai Xin once again offer potential 
nuances to the words of the Dao De Jing . DDJ41 begins in a very similar 
manner to line 208: 


When the highest student hears the Way 
Diligently, he treads the path 

When the mediocre student hears the Way 

At first present, he falls back [emphasis added] 
When the lowest student hears the Way 

He breaks into a great laugh 

If he did not laugh 

It wouldn’t be the path 4] 


The Bai Xin then goes on to speak of the elusive opportune moments, 
known by following the timing of Heaven. This timing leads to fulfillment 
and “ultimate enlightenment,” but how does one follow the timing of 
Heaven and know the opportune moment? As the rest of DDJ41 goes on to 
show, this might not be so simple, for the ways of Heaven are not easily 
delineated. 


... Thus, such sayings have been established: 
The illuminated path appears dark 

The path forward seems to go back 

The level path appears uneven 

The highest virtue, low as a valley 


Great purity appears disgraced 
Magnanimous virtue appears insufficient 
Deep Virtue appears easily detached 
True substance seems to change 


Great squares are without corners 


Great vessels develop slowly 
Great voices rarely speak 
Great images are without form 


The Way is hidden and without name 
Yet kindly lends itself 
To our fruition 


The importance given to “the timing of Heaven” in this section of the 
Bai Xin reveals yet another level of depth in this text, showing that it truly 
is an early ascendant of Daoist “Internal Alchemy” (Nei Dan) texts. Much 
of the later cryptic writings on this esoteric tradition use metaphors of 
seasonal and cosmic timing to describe the internal energetic processes of 
internal cultivation. Liu Yi Ming (1734-1821), an 11 ™ generation master of 
the Complete Reality (Quan Zhen) School’s “Dragon Gate Sect,” wrote 
many books clarifying these metaphors. One example of this is his 
commentary on Chang Boduan’s Four Hundred Words on the Golden Elixir 
(c. 1050 AD), in which he states: 


“The firing process does not call for set times; the winter solstice is 
not in December. As for the rules of bathing, spring and autumn are 
also metaphors without reality.” 

... when a point of yang light appears in the body, it is like the winter 
solstice in December... The time of the horse [month of May, hour of 
noon] is taken to be the time for repelling the yin convergence because 
the arising in darkness of a point of yin energy in the body is like the 
summer solstice in May of the lunar calendar. When one yin comes to 
join, one should quickly work to repel it, suppressing this bit of false 
yin, evaporating it as it grows, not letting up for a moment. '1! 


In light of Chang Boduan and Liu Yi Ming’s words, lines 194-211 of the 
Bai Xin clearly point to an early existence of Nei Dan. Here they are again, 


uninterrupted: 


Those with knowledge of it amongst the people are few. 


Thus it is said: “How is it that Dao is so close, yet none can live by 
it?” 

By rejecting what is close and chasing after what is far, how can 
one but squander their power? 

Thus it is said: “Desiring to take care of myself, I must first know 
my true inner state, 

And become acquainted with the universe by examining within 
myself.” 

In this way, one can know the image, thereby knowing the 
tendencies of their true inner state. 


Left, right, front, and back, running full circle, they return to the 
place (at the center). 

Holding to a ceremonious outward appearance, respectfully 
welcome that which approaches. 

Those today who seek its approach require this method to (invite) 
Dao. 


Without soaring (into the sky), without spilling over, the destined 
life-force (ming) will be extended. 

Harmonize by returning to the center, where both body and pure 
nature (xing) are preserved. 

Be unified and without (doubt or) division. This is called “knowing 
Dao.” 

Wishing to be enveloped by it, you must unify to the furthest 
extent, and solidify that which is protected within. 

If one advances and retreats in this requirement, they cannot 
understand the opportune moment. 

Seek it from Heaven, and follow its timing. 

If you do not neglect the timing, you can attain fulfillment. 

Thus it is said: I speak of the great ultimate enlightenment. 


As later Nei Dan texts show, it would only make sense that this tradition 
was kept between teachers and disciples, when carving its teachings into 
bamboo would have made little sense for those who hadn’t already showed 


a sincere interest. As Lao Zi notes, many would not have been ready for 
such marvels, and would have simply laughed them off. 


212 AWZ WH APEAA FH, 

The greatest enlightenment of all enlightenment is not loved when 
people refuse each other. 

213 AYR AH ee , SAU AAG HH. 

When they are united, they mutually travel the path; when they are 
in opposition, they mutually stray from it. 

214 BRA EE , BU ee Alte. 

I have witnessed opposition, and the collective divergence which 
follows it. Thereby, I know that the ancients travelled the path in 


unity. 


No path to enlightenment is not enhanced by the company of those 
earnestly pursuing the same ends, and refining their virtue together. Few 
things can pull one away from the path easier than their relationships with 
other people. Thus, following the path with other people helps one 
understand the way to travel it wherever, and with whomever, they may be. 


Lines 212-214 also contain echoes of DDJ41’s description of students on 
the path, in speaking of people travelling this path together. 

These closing sentiments may be further appreciated in light of DDJ81, 
the closing sentiments of the Dao De Jing : 


... Sages do not hoard 

Having helped others 

Oneself gains more 

Having given to others 
Oneself continues to gain 

The Dao of Heaven is effective 
And does no harm 


The Dao of the Sage is to actuate 
And not oppose 


Similar to the Buddhist Boddhisatva tradition, the author of the Bai Xin 
stresses that the “greatest enlightenment of all enlightenment” should be 
pursued with the enlightenment of all in mind. As evidenced by our 
seemingly unlimited powers of communication and intelligence, it is natural 
for Humanity to work collectively. Though our survival instincts may lead 
to selfishness, all fulfilling life purposes ultimately involve service to 
others. Humans can acquire storehouses of wealth, and yet still feel that 
their lives lack purpose if their central goals are not directed towards 
serving Humanity. It would seem that this is linked to the nature and destiny 
of our place in the universe. 

Like the Dao De Jing , the Bai Xin emphasizes communal harmony, and 
national and international harmony, alongside personal inner-harmony. By 
clearing a path towards a more enlightened understanding of ourselves, 
these texts offer the possibility of a synergistic evolution of society, issuing 
forth as the collective expression of spiritually matured individuals. 


ty ARTE 
Art of the Heart-Mind: upper volume 
Xin Shu Shang 


I ZTE HE, 
In the body, 
2 Achth. 


The heart-mind holds the throne of the ruler; 
3 ARCA Mh, 
The nine apertures hold offices 
4 Bz. 
Of various public servants. 
5 tye FL LE, 
When the heart-mind remains with Dao, 
6 TLR TEEE. 
The nine apertures act reasonably; 
7 SRARAS it, 
When desires and euphoric feelings are plentiful, 
8 HASLE 
The eyes don’t see appearances 
9 AAI. 
And the ears don’t hear sounds. 
10 #El: ERE TE , 
Thus it is said: When those above lose the Way, 
ll FRIESE. 


Those below neglect their duties. 


The Sage counsels the ruler, and shows him the way of peace, like the spirit 
counsels the heart-mind. The Sage is not given executive powers by the 


ruler, but can help the ruler make the right decisions if the ruler is open to 
the Sage’s counsel. Following this counsel, the ruler centers himself and 
secures the loyalty and dedication of his ministers. 


Political metaphors for stabilizing the heart-mind give early Chinese 
teachings on mindfulness much of their essential character. Contained in 
this metaphor is the Daoist method of government, defined by the Sage’s 
ability to bring stability and harmony without forced intervention. By 
emptying the heart-mind of desires, the Sage brings all things into balance. 
For example, DDJ37 states: 


The Dao is always effortless yet without inaction 
When lords and kings can guard this within 

The myriad things eventually transform themselves 
Transforming, yet desiring to do so intentionally 

I pacify this desire with the simplicity of the nameless 


The simplicity of the nameless removes all desires 
When the tranquility of desirelessness is established 
The world stabilizes itself 


And in DDJ2: 


... Sages handle affairs with non-action 
They practice wordless instruction 
And the myriad things all take their places without responding 


Given life, but not possessed 

Acted for, but not expected of 

Perfection is cultivated, and not dwelled upon 
Surely, what is not dwelled upon 

Does not leave 


What the Xin Shu Shang immediately reveals about the Dao De Jing , is 
that the Sage is not only a wise counsel to the nation’s presiding authority, 
but is also within, guiding the ruler — the heart-mind — towards sovereignty 


over “all under Heaven” and “the myriad things” — ie., the senses, emotions, 
desires, stress, impulses, and anything else which must be stabilized in 
order to preserve inner unity. When these things are disordered, confusion 
reigns, and the sovereignty of the heart-mind is imperiled. The Sage is to 
the ruler what the spirit’s illumination is upon the heart-mind. She brings 
clarity, perception, and peace to the ruler. To invite the Sage, the ruler must 
first become stable and orderly, kind and genuine. Then the Sage will find 
it safe to convene with him, seeing that the ruler is capable of giving up 
tyrannical power and instead following Dao. The art of the heart-mind is 
not simply a way to find peace, but a way to bring forth the spiritual 
intelligence, the Sage. 

The Xin Shu Shang further provides an important example of 
mindfulness teachings in ancient China, appearing long before Buddhism 
arrived from India in 80 AD. While Buddhist mindfulness teachings may 
focus more directly on attention to inner phenomena (sensations, emotions, 
thoughts, etc.), both Buddhist teachings and the ancient Chinese “art of the 
heart-mind” seek to lead students towards a clear perception of their inner 
state. As Lao Zi says in DDJ33: 


Those who know others, are wise 

Those who know themselves, are clear-sighted 
Those who overpower others, have strength 

Those who overpower themselves, have fortitude 
Those who know contentment, are rich 

Those who exercise this fortitude, have will-power 
Those who do not lose their station, continue 
Those who die but do not disappear, live long 


XSS, lines 7-9, show that when the heart-mind is stirred-up, the eyes and 
ears no longer function as loyal servants of the heart-mind. As a political 
metaphor, this suggests the beginnings of usurpation, and so warns against 
letting the desires of the senses disturb, and thereby overthrow, the heart- 
mind. This is at the very basis of mindfulness practice in everyday life, and 
may be summed up as: Maintain focus while not relinquishing “the throne 
of the ruler” (the heart-mind). 


Lines 1-11 may also provide some background for understanding 
DDJ12, which, in light of XSS7-9, appears to have implied “desiring” at the 
beginning of its first three lines 122! : 


(Desiring) the five colours blind(s) the eyes 

(Desiring) the five tones deafen(s) the ears 

(Desiring) the five flavours numb(s) the mouth 

The intensity of the hunt makes the mind go mad 

Goods which are difficult to obtain interfere with one’s journey 
Thus, sages are guided by their stomachs 

And not by their eyes 

Leaving that 

They take this . 


In Chapter 10 of the Diamond Sutra (a passage which later became one 
of the most influential in Chinese Buddhism), a nearly identical admonition 
can be found, helping to unravel the expressions of the proto-Daoists: 


Therefore, bodhisattvas and mahasattvas should give rise to a clear and 
clean mind. They should not linger on appearances arising in the mind. 
They should not linger on sounds, smells, sensations, or dharma (lit. 
laws) arising in the mind. They should, abiding nowhere, give rise to 
(the clear and clean) mind. !¥2! 


In a passage of great proximity to the meaning and (likely) the era of the 
Xin Shu Shang , Xun Zi (313-238 BC) writes in his chapter “Removing 
Obstacles”: 


The mind is the ruler of the body, and the host of spiritual intelligence. 
It gives commands but does not take commands. It restricts itself, 
allows itself, takes from itself, overcomes itself, moves itself, and stops 
itself. You can force someone’s mouth to be silent, you can force their 
body to scrunch up or stretch out, but you cannot force their mind to 
change their ideas. What it finds to be true, it accepts, and what it finds 
to be false, it rejects. 


For this reason I say: what the mind apprehends, allow it to do so 
without restraining it. Allow things to spontaneously appear to the 
mind in their breadth of diversity, with the extent of the mind’s nature 
remaining not-two. 

The Book of Poetry says: 


Picking and gathering burdock roots 

The basket is not full yet the roots fall out 
I sigh for the man in my heart 

As I let it go to and fro 


A basket is easy to fill, and burdock is easy to gather, but not when 
the mind is divided in every which way. This is why I say: A mind that 
branches out in many directions knows nothing; a mind that is not 
level is not acute; a mind that is divided is doubtful and confused. But 
for a mind with focused scrutiny, the myriad things can come together 
in its understanding; for in oneself is a unity that runs though all 
categories, [1 


It may be of value to understanding the Xin Shu and Nei Ye that Xun Zi 
describes the (heart-)mind as the host, or lord, of spiritual intelligence. If we 
are to understand the Sage as the spiritual intelligence, it may also help to 
understand that the Sage holds no executive power, nor goes where the 
powerful would try to control him. The ruler, as with the heart-mind, has 
the power to do as he wishes, but he cannot force the Sage’s allegiance. To 
earn that, he must show that he is capable of acquiescing to higher wisdom, 
of practicing kindness, of being content with frugality, and of transcending 
self-interest; further, he must show that he can unite with Dao and allow its 
power, De, to fill his sails. In this way, the ruler (the heart-mind) may rule 
with the expertise of the Sage (spiritual intelligence), '47! 


12 TARE € , 


Do not attempt to do the running for a horse. 


13. aH 7 , 
Let it exhaust its strength. 
14 EARS FR 


Do not attempt to do the flying for a bird. 
1S (BEL Be 

Let it collapse its wings. 
16 HC Hy , 

Do not precede the movements of other things, 
17 VALE 

But rather, observe their inclinations. 
18 BARU ie , 

By moving you lose the throne position (of the heart-mind), 
19 FIA 

But when still, you naturally obtain it. 


The Sage has control over his impulses, like the ruler has control over his 
ministers. He does not act rashly, but observes the time, thereby achieving 
maximum effect with minimal effort at opportune moments. 


As lines 1-11 explain above, the desires of the senses give rise to impulses 
which may coerce and dethrone the heart-mind. Lines 12-19 explain that 
these impulses should not be given reign, as this would compel the heart- 
mind to “attempt to do the running for a horse” and “the flying for a bird.” 
Such efforts are both futile and dangerous. Instead, the heart-mind (ruler) 
must not be pushed forward, away from the “throne position,” but rather 
observe these inclinations, ‘letting the horse exhaust its strength — letting 
the bird collapse its wings.’ Through this stillness, the throne of the heart- 
mind is naturally reclaimed. 

Zhuang Zi expands on this teaching in chapter four, “The Human World 
Today”: 


You have heard of flying with wings, but you have not yet heard of 
flying without wings. You have heard of knowing with knowledge, but 


you have not yet heard of knowing without knowledge. Look at the 
closed room. In an empty room, brightness blooms and good fortune 
stops to visit. If you do not also come to a stop, this is called sitting 
and racing about. If you allow the ears and eyes to penetrate within, 
while keeping the mind’s knowledge outside, gods and spirits will 
naturally come to dwell with you. How much more will other people! 
This is to transform the myriad things. It is the pivot of (legendary 
rulers) Yu and Shun, and that which Fuxi and Jiqu practiced to the end 
of their days. How much more should we all do the same! '444!_ 


20 1 ANE TT EHH 
The Path is not far off, yet people are unable to reach it. 
21 BLA Me ee 1 EAS HB 
It follows men, dwelling in the same place, yet is difficult to obtain. 
22 HEFL AK , UREA EE 
When you are empty of desires, the spirit goes forth into the house. 
23 FBR UR, 75 BH eo 
If you sweep away and cleanse impurities, the spirit will remain 
settled. “4! 


Sweeping away desires, the Sage makes a place to receive what is truly 
valuable. 


XSS22-23 might be further clarified by Heshang Gong’s comments on 
DDJ11 (“The surrounding clay makes a pot, and by its emptiness the vessel 
is used”). 


“When governing the body, one should eliminate strong emotions and 
abandon desires so that the five organs are hollow and empty, and their 
spirits can return.” 


Lines 22-23 also reflect an idea common to Daoist meditation, and found 
in Heshang Gong’s commentary on DDJ10. Note that Heshang Gong’s 
comment here (below) also resembles the Buddhist mindfulness technique 
of impartially observing the mind’s engagements. 


“ Looking deeply, purify and eliminate ” 

One should wash the heart-mind until it is clean and pure. The heart- 
mind lives in the fathomless depths of emptiness. Investigate. Know its 
myriad engagements. This is called “investigating the fathomless.” 


While Heshang Gong’s commentary on the Dao De Jing is said by some 
to show Buddhist influences, the proto-Daoist texts of the Guan Zi show 
that Heshang Gong was, in fact, pointing out the early indigenous Chinese 
meditation traditions in Lao Zi’s teachings. 

The saying “the Dao is not far off, yet people are unable to reach it” (line 
20) reflects similar statements in the Dao De Jing describing the ineffable 
quality of Dao. For example, DDJ14 "!_reads: 


... Greet it and you do not see its front 

Follow it and you do not see its rear 

Hold to the ancient Dao and ride it until you possess the present 
Then you will have the power to know the ancient beginning 
This is called “the thread of Dao” 


In the Xin Shu Shang , however, “the Dao is not far off, yet people are 
unable to reach it” appears in context of lines 12-19 (above) which show 
how to attain the throne position of the heart-mind. It is also followed by 
an illustration of how this position is lost in futile pursuits (see lines 24-27, 
below). Piecing these statements together, we see that Dao also refers to the 
state of inner unity and sovereignty, and that the method to attain this state 
is to sweep out the dust of the heart-mind (lines 22-23). 

Dao, literally “the Path,” should thus be understood not only as a 
process, but also as a place at which to arrive, or “ 4 attain to.” Such a 
definition is significant to the lexicon of proto-daoist philosophy, especially 
in regards to “De, # , Virtue,” as shown in the ancient Xin Shu Shang 
commentary: 


Virtue is the abode of Dao. 

When things attain (Virtue), they live. ‘4°! 

Being alive, they can know the office of Dao’s essence. 
Thus, Virtue also means “attainment.” 

As for this attainment, it is called “attaining the causality.” 
The effortlessness of this (causality) is called “Dao.” 

The abode of Dao is called “Virtue.” 

Thus, between Dao and Virtue, there is no space. 

For this reason, it is said “they are not separate.” 

The principle of this space 1s called “their abiding place.” 
( Xin Shu Shang , lines 113-122) 


A ABH EA , MRR. 
All men desire wisdom, yet none can find (the Path) through 
wisdom! 

2 8PE YE RCAOMEA & , 
Wisdom! Wisdom! Cast it out into the ocean. Do not attempt to 
capture it outside of yourself. 

26 KZN GL , 
In those who seek it, it takes up no lodging. !47!_ 

27 AIEAMRZ th , WHERE AR, 
By aligning themselves and not seeking it, they can arrive at empty- 
nothingness 

28 i SG AE 2 a ZI 
What is empty-nothingness, and without form, is called Dao. 

29 (LAM Wan Ze. 
What transforms and gives life to all things is called Virtue. 


Those who think they are clever often lack the virtue to invite success. 
Because they think they are wise, they are oblivious to the truth. 


Just as teachings on mindfulness advise focusing on the present moment 
and not getting caught up in the illusory creations of the mind, the Xin Shu 
Shang explains that engaging our intellects to attain stillness and wisdom 
will only lead us further from the all embracing emptiness of Dao. Heshang 
Gong’s commentary suggests that Lao Zi alludes to this strategy of 
effortless attainment in chapter 27 of the Dao De Jing : “8! 


Excellent walking leaves no trail of footprints 
Excellent speech is without fault or blame 
Excellent counting does not use counting devices 
Excellent closing requires no bolts 

Yet the seal cannot be broken 

Excellent binding requires no rope to secure it 
Yet cannot be unbound... 


In lines 12 through to 29, the Xin Shu Shang discusses matters of 1) 
guarding stillness, 2) sweeping clean the heart-mind, 3) retaining spirit, 4) 
transcending wisdom, and 5) practicing non-action. In doing so, its author 
transmits the tradition of proto-Daoist self-cultivation in the same sequence 
as preserved in DDJ10: 


Guard the fortress of your bodily spirits 

Embrace Oneness 

Can you do this without letting them flee? 

Gather together the energy-breath and become soft 
This is the power of an infant 


Looking deeply 

Purify and eliminate 

Can you be without flaw? 

Caring for the people and governing the nation 
Can you be without effort? 
Heaven’s gate opens and closes 
Can you act the part of the female? 
With your awareness shining on every corner 


[119] 


Can you be without knowledge? 


Giving them life and cultivating them 

Giving them life yet not possessing them 
Acting for them yet not expecting of them 
Leading them forward but not managing them 
This is called Fathomless Virtue 


This approach to true understanding is also found in DDJ11. In speaking 
of the space within an empty vessels, DDJ11 states “So, substance is 
gained, and emptiness is used.” By emptying one’s heart-mind of negative 
emotions and attachments, one may use this spaciousness, or “empty 
vessel,” to attain Virtue. Virtue transforms things and brings about their 
completion and perfection. Thus, one uses “what is not there,” the 
emptiness of the heart-mind, to gain Virtue. Then, what is there (Virtue), 
may be used to bring about completion and perfection. This process, of 
Virtue fostering transformation, is further developed in the Nei Ye , 
especially lines 1-22, and the Ling Shu Jing , chapter eight (see commentary 
on NY1-22). 

While Dao is “empty-nothingness” (see lines 28-29), Virtue is not 
empty, because it contains Dao. This is also explained in the ancient 
commentary section of Xin Shu Shang (lines 113-122), quoted above. 


30 AAA ATH St ZF 
The duties between ruler and minister, father and son, and 
neighbours: this is called righteousness. 

31 She , A SE, BU A, a TE 
Rising and kneeling, bowing and yielding, respecting the hierarchy 
within the family: this is called courtesy. 

32 DA JE, 
To simplify things, humbling them before the one Dao, 

33. PUB AR KAA ZZ 


Reducing offenses with prohibitions and punishment: this is called 
law. 


34 KY TAN ast, 
The Great Dao can bring peace and stability, yet it cannot be 
explained. 

35 HAZ , AE. 
(If) the correct man’ s words did not refer to righteousness, or 
filial duties, 

36 AIA A, AIA, 
If they did not leave his mouth, nor did his face reveal them, 

37 WUE OK SURE AIR. 
All people within the four seas would return to their commonalities 
and understand these rules. 


Having learned rules of conduct, and not how to cultivate inner stillness and 
harmony, people often use these rules for self-serving purposes and become 
callous judges of others’ behaviour. This has the opposite effect as teaching 
them to find inner stillness, from which they can empathize with, and truly 
care for the needs of, others. 


The proto-Daoists are often regarded as the first anarchists, or otherwise the 
first to have written down a philosophy of anarchism. Both philosophies 
are, in fact, far more complex and multi-faceted than such comparisons take 
into account; however, there are some intrinsic similarities in the political 
facets that distinguished proto-Daoists and anarchists from their 
contemporaries. For Daoists, this political facet can be seen in their 
rejection of involuntary obedience to tradition, especially concerning 
obligations towards arbitrary hierarchies. The proto-Daoists felt that such 
obsession with authority was antagonistic to the development of both 
society and the individual. Mikhail Bakunin, an influential Russian 
anarchist, reflects this same ideology in tenets of his “Revolutionary 
Catechism” (1866). You might note that, like most of the early Chinese 


philosophers, Bakunin also addresses the definitions of justice, duty, and 
virtue. 


II. Replacing the cult of God by respect and love of humanity, we 
proclaim human reason as the only criterion of truth; Auman 
conscience as the basis of justice; individual and collective freedom as 
the only source of order in society. 

III. Freedom is the absolute right of every adult man and woman to 
seek no other sanction for their acts than their own conscience and 
their own reason, being responsible first to themselves and then to the 
society which they have voluntarily accepted. 


V. The freedom of each is therefore realizable only in the equality of 
all. The realization of freedom through equality, in principle and in 
fact, is justice. 

VI. If there is one fundamental principle of human morality, it is 
freedom . To respect the freedom of your fellowman is duty; to love, 
help, and serve him is virtue. !2°! 


Reading these words from Bakunin, it is easy to see how many came to 
the conclusion that the proto-Daoists were also anarchists upon finding the 
following statements from Lao Zi in DDJ19: 


Quit sageliness 

Abandon wisdom 

And the people will benefit one hundred fold 
Quit benevolence, abandon right-conduct 
And the people will return to caring for their parents 
Quit cleverness, abandon profit 

And robbers and thieves will not exist 

These three 

Are only ornamental, and not satisfactory 
Thus, we have the following: |##! 

Observe the natural state 

Embrace the unaltered 

Minimize self-importance 


And have few desires 


Zhuang Zi (Chuang Tzu) also illustrates the inadequacy of prescribed 
morality in many of his parables, including the following from his chapter 
entitled “Horses Hooves”: 


Yes, in the age of perfect virtue, men lived in common with birds and 
beasts, and were on terms of equality with all creatures, as forming one 
family — how could they know among themselves the distinctions of 
superior men and small men? Equally without knowledge, they did not 
leave (the path of) their natural virtue; equally free from desires, they 
were in the state of pure simplicity. In that state of pure simplicity, the 
nature of the people was what it ought to be. But when the Sagely men 
appeared, limping and wheeling about in (the exercise of) 
benevolence, pressing along and standing on tiptoe in the doing of 
righteousness, then men universally began to be perplexed. (trans. 


Legge) 


Re-reading the entire Dao De Jing through the lens of this key concept — 
of returning to our spontaneous and intrinsic virtue rather than conforming 
to authorized prescriptions — one could, advantageously, see its influence in 
nearly every verse. 


38 KE He , WHEL WF , J57MK. 
Heaven is described as empty, earth is described as still. From this, 
(one should learn) not to boast. 

39 RAS RY, 
Purify the temple, open the gates; 

40 AAG SG , HHA. 
Eradicate egotism, and do not speak. Spiritual intelligence will then 
reside. 


4. ape al ACMA. 


When scattered, it is as though a rebellion rises up within you; 
when calm and still, order naturally arrives. 

42 SRANAG UR IT, AY AN AE RE 
Force cannot widely establish such order. Wisdom cannot formulate 
all strategies. 


In their balance of emptiness and stillness, Heaven and Earth have lasted 
four and a half billion years. In this time, they have supported the lives of 
innumerable spiritual vessels. The Sage, therefore, takes Heaven and Earth 
as his teachers in the cultivation of life and longevity. 


If we hope to regain our ancient intrinsic virtue, we would be remiss not to 
listen to the wisdom of our oldest living ancestors — Heaven and Earth. 
From Heaven, the Daoists say, we can learn emptiness and non-attachment 
to self. From earth: stillness, silence, and groundedness. As the Xin Shu Xia 
ends by stating: “For what is above, study Heaven. For what is below, 
study the Earth.” This can, in part, be understood to mean “make your 
heart-mind empty, like Heaven, and your body stable, like the Earth.” By 
doing so, we can truly transcend the need for moral dictates and even free 
the mind of the confounding limits of human knowledge. The ancient 
commentary on the Xin Shu Shang (beginning at line 60, below) comments 
on line 39, “ The temple refers to the heart-mind. The heart-mind is the 
abode of wisdom. Therefore it is called ‘the temple.’ To purify it is to get 
rid of liking and rejecting” (XSS, lines 161-164). 

Zhuang Zi describes the master who has shed these limitations to his or 
her self-actualization in the following story from chapter 19, The Total 
Comprehension of Life: 


Artisan Chui made things round with more accuracy than a compass, 
for his fingers followed the transformation of things without 
investigating them in his mind. Thus, his spirit tower (heart-mind) was 
unified and unfettered. The foot is forgotten when the shoe fits 
properly. The waist is forgotten when the belt fits properly. Knowledge 
forgets right and wrong when the heart-mind fits properly. There is no 


inward alteration, nor outward following when the confluence of 
affairs is fitting. Once fitting, and there is no longer any sense of not- 
fitting, forget both fitting and not-fitting. 2! 


Lao Zi explains the path to this state, similar to what is today often 
called “the flow state,” with the following from DDJ48: 


The pursuit of learning requires daily accumulation 
The pursuit of Dao requires daily reduction 
Reducing and reducing 

Until arriving at effortlessness 

Effortless, yet without inaction... 


Echoing lines 39-40, “Purify the temple, open the gates, eradicate 
egotism, and do not speak,” Lao Zi states in DDJ19: 


... Observe the natural state 
Embrace the unaltered 
Minimize self-importance 
And have few desires 


B MRA AAA , 
Things which have solidified, have forms. Forms which have 
solidified, have names. 

4 RBZ. 
Those who give them appropriate names are called sages. 


45 WU RIAN SAG OF, 
Thus, he knows yet does not speak, and serves without action, 

46 PRI FIIE ZAC 
So that present and future generations may know the principles of 
Dao. 

AT TRIBES BH, ASS BE, 


Though having peculiar forms and strange abilities, he does not 
follow the myriad things from their incongruity to their coherence. 
48 WERT LAAN Pan 


Thus, he can fathom the beginning of all under Heaven. 


Knowing that even Heaven and Earth have an origin, he looks to the 
oneness of all things. Though seeming to have arisen separately, they all 
draw from the same source. 


The term “names ( 44 ming)” contains many connotations in early Chinese 
philosophy, including those shared in English, such as appellation and 
reputation , but also concept , fact , and definition . Lines 43-48 show a 
connection between the pursuits of the Chinese sage and the Western 
philosopher in their search for truth — for understanding how things work 
and thus how they should be defined. In understanding this pursuit, we also 
see how the Chinese sage arrives at “the nameless” — the eternal which is 
without any final state and thus without definition, yet from which all things 
arise. In the Daoist meditation of “sitting and forgetting” (zuowang), one 
leaves all definitions until arriving at clarity, dwelling in emptiness, going 
back to where no distinctions have yet arisen, where there are no “names” 
but simply the undifferentiated Oneness. Heshang Gong remarks on this 
outlook in his commentary on DDJ10: 


“Embrace Oneness. Can you do this without letting (your bodily 
spirits) flee?” 

People who can embrace Oneness, and not let it leave them, extend 
their lives. In Oneness, Dao began to situate life by the supreme 
harmony of vital energy-breath. Therefore it is said: “(Oneness covered 
the world with names.” 

Heaven attained Oneness and became clear; Earth attained Oneness 
and became serene; lords and kings attained Oneness and became 
upright and peace-loving. Going within, it is mind; going outwards, it 
is actions; in covering all with its blessing, it is Virtue. A// the names 


together are One . Referring to Oneness, it is said: “In a unified 
consciousness, there 1s no division.” 


From this Oneness, the Sage attains greater clarity of mind and 
perception. As lines 12-19 and line 45 explain, in this stillness, one should 
simply observe phenomena without interfering. In doing (or ‘not-doing’) so, 
they can truly see phenomena for what they are, and avoid becoming 
subject to, or caught up in, them. |! As explained throughout these texts, 
this can bring about the tranquil sovereignty of the heart-mind over the 
senses, and thus the nourishing of life. 

Lines 47-48 explain that it is not by being caught up in the external 
appearances, or differences, of things that the Sage finds “the beginning of 
all under Heaven,” but instead by returning to the nameless — their common 
beginning. 

This teaching also appears in DDJ47, '4!_and DDJ14 (below): 


By looking, it is not seen. It is known as Clear 

By listening, it is not heard. It is known as Inaudible 

What cannot be obtained when seized is known as Infinitesimal 
These three things cannot be inspected 

And are merged into one 


Above, it is not bright 

Below, it is not dark 

Immeasurable and unnameable 

It is again nothing 

This is called “having no form or appearance” 

Without a materialized image 

This is called “absent-minded” 

Greet it and you do not see its front 

Follow it and you do not see its rear 

Hold to the ancient Dao and ride it until you possess the present 
Then you will have the power to know the ancient beginning 
This is called “the thread of Dao” 


49 


50 


SI 


52 


52 


54 


55 


56 


a 


58 


59 


AH BC, URE tH, 
People face execution because they hate death, 
FEAT AN Al), VASE A tH. 
And they face financial loss because they adore profit. 
FEW EAA BF, AEE, 
Therefore, the junzi does not dwell on what he likes, nor is he 
coerced by what he dislikes. 
Ta tai te Ay, AE 
Tranquil, pleasant, and effortless, he abandons wisdom, and it 
abides in him as a result. 
SUE th, dBA ax tH, 
He responds, but does not initiate; 
FH) th, SEAT ARH. 
Moves but does not possess. 
WEE AA , TETERE LL. 
If one is excessively headstrong, they will err when adapting to 
changes. 
FEMA 
Thus, the ruler who has Dao 
Sit th, 7 AER 
Remains in the state of not knowing; 
SUEY th, ABZ 
He responds to things as though by coincidence. 
APA] Z HE tH. 
This is the Dao of tranquil means. 


[End] 


Maintaining contentment, the Sage is not drawn into danger. 


The proto-Daoists’ focus on preserving and nourishing life led them to re- 
assess the value of common pursuits, finding that so many of them had the 


opposite intended effect. Seeking to be above others often makes them 
despise you; fame is often followed by disgrace; storing up treasures invites 
thieves; succulent foods often damage one’s health. This realization guides 
much of the Daoist lifestyle, and is intimated by Lao Zi in DDJ75: 


... The people are careless towards death 
Because they seek fullness of life 

This causes carelessness towards death 

So then, only those without regard for their lives 
Will strive for fullness of life 

Therein resides the virtue of valuing life 


Such a realization is also profoundly important to Zen Buddhism, which 
teaches students to meditate on the temporality of the body, and the 
interdependence between mind and external objects. While also helping 
students to see the underlying reality of life, this practice reduces their 
attachment to false values and meaningless pursuits. 

Lines 51-52 describe this non-attachment by showing that the junzi 
does not dwell on gain and loss, likes and dislikes, nor on wisdom — on 
knowing and not knowing. In this way, the junzi can remain “tranquil, 
pleasant, and effortless,” while moving unobstructedly through the snares of 
life. This practice of remaining in a learned obliviousness to one’s own likes 
and dislikes ushers the junzi into an awareness of the present, and helps 
them adapt appropriately to the time (see line 55). 

To better understand what the Xin Shu Shang means by “the ruler who 
has Dao remains in the state of not knowing,” we can also look at an 
influential passage from the Zhuang Zi on “heart-mind fasting” (xin zhai), a 
term synonymous with “purifying the heart-mind” (xin shu): 


[125] 


Yan Hui said: “... By doing what other’s do, they have no basis to 
blame me. This is called being a fellow disciple. Maintaining the ways 
of antiquity is to be a disciple of antiquity. Though my words of 
instruction may point out the ruler’s errors, they will be the words of 
antiquity and not my own. As such, though being direct, they will not 
be insulting. This is called being a disciple of the ancients. Will this 
suffice?” 


Confucius replied: “Most certainly not! You have too many 
conditions and policies. You plan to go to [the tyrannical ruler of Wei] 
having yet to learn anything about him. Though your plan is firm, you 
will only avoid transgression. Stopping at that, how can you 
successfully convert him? You are only using your mind as the 
teacher.” 

Yan Hui said: “I have no way to proceed. May I be so bold as to ask 
the method?” 

Confucius replied: “Fasting. I will tell you how, but having the 
method and putting it into action — 1s this easy? If you act as though it 
is easy, radiant Heaven will not find you suited to the task.” 

Yan Hui said: “My family is poor. We’ve drunk no alcohol, nor eaten 
pungent vegetables for several months. Could this be considered 
fasting?” 

Confucius replied: “This is fasting in preparation to offer sacrifice. It 
is not the fasting of the heart-mind.” 

Yan Hui said: “May I be so bold as to ask about the fasting of the 
heart-mind?” 

Confucius replied: '“°!_ “You must be of singular focus. Do not listen 
with the ears, but listen with the heart-mind; do not listen with the 
heart-mind, but listen with the breath. Listening (then) stops in the 
ears, and the heart-mind stops in its verifications. As for the breath, it 
is the emptiness which receives all things, and it is Dao which brings 
(all things) towards emptiness. Emptiness is the fasting of the heart- 
mind.” !27] 


While heart-mind fasting is an integral part of Daoist sitting practice, it 
is also integral to the Daoist way of being in the world, or “being in the 
moment.” By emptying the mind of expectations and predeterminations, 
one can then perceive and adapt to reality. By following the breath, as 
students are taught in Taiji and Qigong (Tai Chi and Chi Kung), one’s body 
and mind-intent draw in and push forward with no dissociation. Listening at 
the level of the heart-mind, and at the level of inter-being where one’s very 
breath is in communion with their surroundings, allows one to purify the 
heart-mind, and accord with Dao in the all embracing emptiness. As the Xin 
Shu Shang describes, such openness allows one to be in the world with 


wisdom, equanimity, and effortless responsiveness. Doing so also requires a 
transcendence of doubt and of one’s impulses to wield control. Rather, they 
must learn to observe from a state of equanimity. This is shown in lines 49- 
59, which explain that our likes and dislikes, just as they are used to wield 
control over a population through rewards and punishments, wield control 
over our equanimity and ability to travel gracefully through life. 

The metaphor of likes and dislikes creating rewards and punishments 
also translates into advice for inner cultivation. A common admonishment 
by Daoist teachers is that students will progress quicker if they give their 
energy to the present, to what they are doing at the time, rather than to 
hopes and dreams of higher levels and achievements. These aspirations, 
noble as they may be, hold the power to distract and lead one away from 
actualization in the present, just as desires and fears provide a handle by 
which others can lead them away from their best interests. 


Thus, the ruler who has Dao 

Remains in the state of not knowing. 

He responds to things as though by coincidence. 
This is the Dao of tranquil means. (XSS, lines 56-59) 


To rule their own heart and mind, the Daoist is as though oblivious to 
rewards and loss, but rather, cherishes the benefits of living by Dao. Lao Zi 
expressed these sentiments with his natural eloquence, in chapter 20 of the 
Dao De Jing : 


Stop learning 

And there will be no grief 

Is reluctant acceptance so different from rejection? 
What is the difference between good and evil? 
People in a fearful place cannot be without fear 
Uncultivated! They have not been centered! 


The crowd is joyous and buoyant 

As though having caught a massive beast 
Or celebrating spring rites 

I alone am like the clearness of still water 


Alas, in this way, making no predictions 

Nor making myself predictable 

Like a newborn baby 

Not yet able to make these distinctions 

Roaming! As though having no home to return to 


The people in the crowd all have more than they need 

But I alone am as one who has lost everything 

I have the mind of a simpleton, indeed 

Clouded and muddy! 

It is customary for people to have clear and cutting perception 
I alone am as though in a twilight of understanding 

It is customary for people to be fascinated 

I alone am as though distant and forlorn 


Quick! I am like the ocean 

Drifting! As though without any place to stop 
The multitudes of people all have purpose 

Yet I alone seem stubborn 

And unsophisticated 


I alone seem strange to others 
For I cherish the nourishment of the mother 


By not thinking of rewards and punishments or benefits and losses 
during their stillness practice, students allow the natural process, Dao, to 
unfold. 


Ancient Commentary Section of the Xin Shu Shang, appearing in the 


60 


Guan Zi: 


WZ FE HE, ACHE 
“In the body, the heart-mind is the throne of the emperor. 


61 ARZA M.A Zot. 
The nine apertures hold offices of various public servants.” 
2 HA, SHEZE th , 
The ears and eyes hold the offices of looking and listening. 
63 LM ASH 
The heart-mind is therefore not occupied with the duties of looking 
and listening. 
4 HER TRATR. 
Thus, these offices preserve their functions. 
6 KLAK & , 
When the heart-mind holds a desire, 
66 iam AA be, 
Things pass by, but the eyes do not see it; 
67 ema ANA th , 
Sounds arrive yet the ears do not hear them. 
68 WE: Fae Ge, RASS. 
Thus, itis said: ‘When those above depart from the Way, 
those below neglect their duties.” 
69 WEL, WT a , RAST RAH 
Thus it is said: “With the heart-mind method, one is effortless and 
uncontrived, yet the apertures are regulated.” |! 
70 WEI: 
Thus it is said : 
71 A, HEARS 76, PEAS FR 
“Do not attempt to do the running for a horse. Do not attempt 
to do the flying for a bird.” 
72 WRASSE AE , 


These words do not deny the ruler of his power. 


74 
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85 


86 


BEAN EE PF ait 
It is simply that his power should not meddle in what is truly the 
domain of those below him. 


AICO A, 

“Do not precede the movements of other things.” 
Hea AN GE, 

What is agitated does not stabilize. 

ERAN TF 

What is temperamental does not bring stillness. 
BZA YY VA 


(Thus) it is said that movement does not allow for observation. 


Ai , aL AT IL tH, 

“ Throne ” refers to one’s established place. 

KE ITLR BE, Wear. 

The ruler is established in Yin. Yin is found in stillness. 
HLELARY ADL. 


Thus it is said that movement results in one losing their throne. 


KARU RE le 

Yin has the power to overcome Yang. 

AP RU AGE) Se, AIS Bf 

Stillness has the power to overcome movement. 
APR Rete) Se, ACIS Bt 


Thus it is said, “when still, you naturally obtain it” 


Ta E AZ fel th, 
The Dao exists between Heaven and Earth. 

SEK AS, DAE A, 
It is so large that it is without an exterior, it is so small that it is 
without an interior; 

FACE] AN 11 EA HH, 
Thus it is said, “The Way is not far off, yet people are unable to 
reach it. ” 


fie -Z Bk A 1H, Fe 


Between emptiness and human beings, there is no space, 
88 ESE A fo idit JE, 
Yet only sages attain the emptiness of Dao. 
89 HACE MP be TH EFS 
Thus, it is said , “dwelling in the same place, yet is difficult to 
obtain.” 
90 ThA Prete te, 
What people occupy themselves with today is jing-essence. 
91 KAKA a, 
Getting rid of desires should be the priority. 
92 HNIAFR , 
From this follows quiet stillness; 
93 FRU tA 
Quiet stillness brings about jing-essence; 
94 i RUA RR 
From jing essence, singularity is established. 
95 Mall HA, 
Singularity brings about illumination; 
96 HARI FH ZR. 
Illumination brings about spirit; 
07 fH BR tH, 


As for spirit, this is reaching the treasure. 


98 RE ANE BR RU A Aa Bs, 
Hence, when public offices are not emptied, neither treasures, nor 
people, will occupy them. 

99 HACE AER RIAA ito 
Thus it is said “If (the residence) is not pure, then the spirit will not 
reside (there).” [22! 


100 AAKAIIM BR Z , 
“All people desire knowledge, yet none can find it.” 22!_ 

101 FLAT DARI th, SEPA RU te. 
There is something by which “that” 1s known, and something by 
which “this” is known. 


102 A4EZ Ik , BREAK? 


If you do not study “this,” how can you know “that?” (34_ 
103 482 Ik , SLAB HES 
For studying “this,” nothing is as capable as emptiness. 
104 jie 2 A HBL 1 
Emptiness is absent of accumulation. !42! 
105 Fl : AAU RAR Be, 
Thus it is said: “If you relinquish ‘knowing,’ what is there to seek 
after? [331 
106 Ej) RR, 
Without accumulating, what is there to establish?” 
107 FESR ARE, RUE ae» 
Seeking nothing, and establishing nothing, there is nothing to worry 
about. 
108 RE Jeet FU 52 FEE Ht Ro 


Without worries, one reverts to emptiness. |! 


[134] 


109 KZIE , HEAT. 
The Dao of Heaven is empty and without form. 
110 jie AS JR, 
Because it is empty, it is not exhausted. 3°! 
lll ARR AR AT Ae, 
Because it is without form, it 1s without location, 
112 APR Ae, ae TLS TT AS 8S 
Without a (central) throne, it is thus everywhere, circulating 
amongst the myriad things, yet never changing. 


113 Baie HF , 

Virtue is the abode of Dao. 
114 Yh DAA 

When things attain (Virtue), they live. 42! 
115 Ae Rf DA HAE ZH 

Being alive, they can know the office of Dao’s essence. 
116 Wa TS tH 

Thus, Virtue (De) also means “attainment (de).” 38! 
117 43th, SEAT AE LAA tC, 


As for this attainment, it is called “attaining the causality.” '3?!_ 


118 AREAS IE, 
The effortlessness of this (causality) is called “Dao.” 
119 FZ Zane 
The abode of Dao is called “Virtue.” 
120 HicHE ZB A [i] « 
Thus, between Dao and Virtue, there is no space. 
I Ma Za tH. 
For this reason, it is said “they are not separate.” 
122 fe] CTE, a Pe Ht. 


The principle of this space is called “their abiding place.” !“"! 


123 36 4%, HA HH 
Of right conduct (y1), it is said, “each circumstance has an 
appropriate response.” 
12446 IAC Te, 
Social customs (11) are based on (considering) the feelings of others, 
125 RF82 HB, MAG CH 
And pertain to principles of right conduct and cultured formalities. 
126 WHE nA EE tC, 
Thus, of social custom, it is said that there are principles. 
127 FR A, WA oe Dine Ho 
These principles are for clearly perceiving differences, and 
explaining the aims of right conduct. 
128 WUE MF 38 
Thus, social customs come from right conduct; 
129 33 tPF , 
Right conduct comes from principles; 
130 HEALY A to 
Principles are based on appropriateness; 
ISLA TATA] 
And law !“! is what causes all of these to mutually arise. 
132 MASA IA GE tH 


We would not have one if not for what preceded it. 


133 WARE AL HH OC, 


Thus, murder is despised, prohibited, and punished for the same 
reason. 
134 WEEE I 
And thus, affairs are supervised by law. 
135 It HE, 
Law come from authority, 
136 He HH FI © 


And authority comes from Dao. !“! 


137 11 

As for Dao, 
138 BAN SLL HB, 

It moves yet its form is not seen. 
139 fii SUSE 48, 

It provides, yet its virtue is not seen. 
140 BW FE 

The myriad things all obtain through it, 
141 ZA SLR HE 

Yet still nothing knows its limits. 


142 Hel AY PAe 1h AS FY eft th» 
Thus, it is said: “(The Great Dao) can bring peace and stability, 
yet it cannot be explained.” 


IB(H)A ,BsatH; M4 
‘“* The correct man ” refers to one who is refined. 
14 A A, SHH. 
‘“* (if his words) did not refer to propriety ” speaks of 
responding. '4!_ 
145 Et AREA ae, 
Because this response (meant to teach propriety) is not for me to 
give, 
146 Wee AK A tH 
(People) can do without such teachings on propriety. “°!_ 
147 4 A, AIH 
“(If he did not speak of) filial duties” refers to the basis. 47!_ 


148 At a, TE ATC, 
The basis is not my filial duty. 

149 CARRE tH 
Thus, (the people would be better off) without (such talk of) filial 
duties. !48! 

1580 AHA, ASL  , 
“If (these words) did not leave his mouth, nor did his face 
reveal them” 

15] BAH HH. 
Refers to formlessness. 

152 VUHEZ A, RAISE RI 
‘All people within the four seas would return to their 
commonalities and understand these rules” 

153 BiK tH. 
Refers to (all people within) the furthest limits. 


154 R258 He, 
The way of Heaven is to be empty. 
155 Ha Zi HF, 
The way of Earth is to be quiet and still. 
156 ki RUAN J, 
Empty, it is not exhausted. 
157 BERIAN BS 
Quiet and still, it does not change. 
158 ASAHI AE ie, 
Unchanging, it is without excess. 
159 HEI K 
Thus, (the text) say s “(from this, one should learn) not to 
boast.” 


1600 REE AY 

“Purify the temple, unblock the gates, 
l6l Ba ae th. 

“The temple” refers to the heart-mind. 
lebih & , Aa 


The heart-mind is the abode of wisdom. 


99 [149] 


168 HEL , 
Therefore it is called “the temple.” 
IR A, Kip a ty 
To purify it is to get rid of liking and rejecting. 
lS PY 4 AAA te , 
“The gates ” refer to the ears and eyes, 
166 HA , Are Ste. 


And therefore listening and hearing. 


167 [Alla He 
“Things which have solidified, have forms . 
los IIA A | 
Forms which have solidified, have names.” 
169 Lk A Aaa FT, 
This is to say that (names) !*!_do not penetrate to the reality, 
170 FEAF LES « 
Nor does this reality defer to names. 
171 GE ULB , 
Thus, forms takes shape, 
IRN WE A , 
And the form provides the name. !°3!_ 
173 8 IEA 
(This is how) words are overseen, and correct names are given. 
174 #kKE] [HAI 
Thus, (the text) say s “(Those who give them appropriate names 
are called) sages.” 


15 [ABZ A , Ret! . 
“Their unspoken words (are heard like cracks of thunder)” 
refers to responding. 

176 JE , US Ay Ae the 


Their response is to the actions of others. 


177 HAE, 
Holding the name (in mind), 
178 HE ME, ATK 


They deeply consider the appropriate response, and thereby 
manifest it. 

179 [EZ 18 tH. 
This is the Dao of responding. 


180 | #eAy Zid | , UA te, 

“The Dao of non-action ” is to animate. 
ISl At 4% , eat ARR HH 

This is to animate without increasing or decreasing. 
2 AA , 

Taking the form as impetus to create the name — 
183 JEIALZ RT tH 

This is the art of animation. 
184 4% , BAC PRU tH 


It is with names that sages arrange the myriad things. '2! 


185 A ILIA SR, 
Of people, there are those who are firmly established, 
186 518 
Those who are skilled in their professions, 
187 AT BE 
Those who are not yet capable, 
188 BAW TH 


And those who are making progress. 


189 EASE Z 
The Sage is without these (categories). 
190 f& ZZ, HIER RR, 
Being without them, he is unusual amongst the myriad things. 
191 Se Fl) ie, 
Unusual because he is empty. 
192 ea ZR th, 
Emptiness is the origin of all things. 
193 HEL AY LAA PB ae» 
Thus, (the text) say s “he can fathom the beginning of all under 
Heaven.” 


194 Kigid 3, URE 
When people are coerced by what they dislike, they lose what they 
like. 

195 TRIS UF , RIT AT RE, 
Intimidated by what they like, they forget (and thus endure) what 
they dislike. 

196 4FiE tH. 
This is not the Way. 


197 ME]: = [ARR RE , MR I 
Thus it is said: “ (The junzi is) not intimidated °°! by what he 
likes, nor coerced by what he dislikes.” 
198 HER AA EE 
In the presence of what is disliked, he does not neglect logic. 
199 AK ANIL TB 
In the presence of what is desired, he does not have excessive 
emotions. 
200 KEI: TAPER AG 
Thus it is said, “The junzi is tranquil, pleasant, and effortless, 
201 AFA | 
He abandons wisdom, and it abides in him as a result.” 
202 HER tH 


This is to say that he is empty, and in the original unaltered state. 


203 «|| SERESE Ara 2 , SME te 
“He responds, but does not initiate; moves but does not 
possess.” 

204 Ub Alt, 
This is called “the basis.” 

205 A  , BOM Ae th 
The basis is to reside in one’s own, while according with other 
things. 

206 JI RE, AE ATA tH, 
(The junzi) responds to feelings, yet does not initiate them, [4&2 


207 RELI HY , JEATEH. 


Following the principle, he moves (things), but does not possess 
(them), 18! 

208 [iHZEA I, FBTR |, 
“If one is excessively headstrong, they will err when adapting to 
changes.” 

209 FARIA ie, 
If headstrong, one cannot be empty. 

210 ARI PIR IR » 
If not empty, one becomes the same as other “things.” 

211 BEULRI Ay AE, AVE RIEL SR 
With change and transformation, there is growth. With growth, 
there is bound to be confusion. 


212 Hone Al , Ala , Atha & , SATA. 
Thus, the treasure of Dao is the basis (of responding and not 
initiating; moving yet not possessing). '42! On this basis rests 
ability. °!_ This is called usefulness. 4 
23AF Zt [aM], 
The junzi remains in the state “of not knowing.” 
214 3 Bik th. 
This is called “arriving at emptiness.” 
215 [HR WHATaZ |, 
“Responding to things as though by coincidence.” 
216 Fi Pie HH 
This is called “adapting to the season” — 
UIAWZLAE , 
Like a shadow taking the shape of a form, 
218 22 ES th , 
Or an echo responding to a sound. 
219 BY 8A IE, 
Thus, when things reach them, (the junzi) respond. 
220 Wie RRR , 
When these things move on, (the junzi) remains in place. 
221 3 FRIK TA ie tH 
This means (the junzi) reverts back to emptiness. 


att F 
Art of the Heart-Mind: lower volume 
Xin Shu Xia 


1 TEA IE FED IR 
When the bodily form is not aligned, Virtue does not approach; 

2 PE DAI 
When the center is not pure and clear, the heart-mind is not stable. 
[162] 


3 IEE , 
An aligned bodily form is adorned with Virtue; '%! 
4 WEE 
The myriad things (thereby) attain completion. 
5 RRAAR, 
When these wings (of Virtue and the heart-mind) "““! naturally 
come together, 
6 HEL AHR 
The spirit knows no limits. 
7 HARA FE , 
Illuminated, it’s comprehension of the world 
8 ES VU Fk. 
Spans throughout the four directions. 
9 eH El , AR WAL 
Therefore it is said: “When things do not confuse the senses, 
10 HU aL 
And the senses do not confuse the heart-mind — 
ll JE ZA EE 
This is called ‘inner Virtue’.” 4! 
12 eH SAE 
Thereby, the energy of intention is settled; 
13 ARIE. 


Having (settled), it returns to alignment. 
14 We, AHHH. 
Energy-breath then fills the body, 
IS {TIES Ht. 
And one’s conduct is righteous and upright. '4&! 
16 WAR , HOA. 
If this fullness (of energy-breath) is not pleasant, the heart-mind 
does not benefit. 
17 474 IE , RUA HR 


If one’s conduct is not upright, the people will not be provided for. 
[167] 


18 ek , AAA , MAE HE; 
Therefore, sages resemble Heaven during such times: They are 
without thought of self when sitting above all. 

19 fri A, PRA 
They resemble Earth during such times: They are without thought 
of self when supporting all. 

20 4h & , BLA Path. 
As for thought of self, it puts the world in chaos. '°8! 


The Xin Shu Xia (XSX), while not referring to the Dao De Jing or Nei Ye 
, bears many resemblances to these texts, suggesting a larger tradition of 
teachings and practices in which these texts were situated. As is often said 
of the Dao De Jing , the Xin Shu Xia appears to have been written for 
rulers, while providing universal wisdom applicable to all. Its teachings, 
therefore, likely grew in consensus amongst a community of sages, before 
being preserved in writing for the Sovereign by one or more members of 
this community. Having found consensus, the practices and worldviews in 
these texts would also be transmitted verbally to nephews, siblings, 
scholars, and the like, accumulating various experiences and developing 
into longer treatises. This seems to have been the case in the development 
of the Bai Xin , Xin Shu Shang , Xin Shu Xia , Nei Ye , and Dao De Jing , a 
process which likely began long before any of these texts were committed 
to writing. 


The Xin Shu Xia shares a number of passages and expressions with the 
Nei Ye , leading some to conclude that the XSX was based on this text. 
While plausible, this theory does not account for the unique directions the 
XSX takes before and after these shared sayings, nor the unique and 
calculated sequences in which these sayings appear in the XSX. The 
inclusion of the Xin Shu Xia may, otherwise, be due to it appearing in many 
duplicates as a self-contained book when Liu Xiang consolidated the many 
duplicates found in the 564 book bundles that he pared down into the 86 
books of the Guan Zi . The Nei Ye was likely an expansion of the Xin Shu 
Xia , including additional teachings of the proto-daoist internal cultivation 
tradition, and therefore included as a separate book. This would make the 
Xin Shu Xia one of the first documents of this tradition. 

The first twenty lines of Xin Shu Xia present a clear description of the 
Daoist approach to cultivating virtues. Not by adjusting their external 
behavior, but by settling themselves internally and pacifying their desires do 
people cultivate a true and lasting inner virtue. A comparison can be seen in 
lines 14-17 between breath filling the body and conduct filling the world. 
When one is full of positive qi, they express this outwardly with positive 
conduct, filling the world with social harmony and contributing to the 
realization of the great peace of Dao in the world. Added to this teaching of 
inner attainment outwardly expressing itself, is the technique of aligning the 
body to bring about internal alignment and balance. Just as one can bring 
peace and order to their nation by bringing peace and order to themselves, 
they can facilitate internal peace and order by achieving external peace and 
order (alignment) in the body. 

Lines 18-20, which are entirely unique to the Xin Shu Xia , further 
demonstrate what it means to follow Heaven and Earth. Similar to lines 38- 
40 of the Xin Shu Shang , we see here that to be “above, like Heaven, and 
below, like Earth” involves transcendence of the self. Heaven is not aware 
of its Heaven-ness, and Earth is not aware of its Earth-ness. They have 
transcended this notion of self. In their stillness, sages also transcend their 
notion of self-ness. As explained in line 206 of the Bai Xin : “Be unified 
and without division. This is called ‘knowing Dao.’” 

The notion of transcending the self is prominent in Buddhism, where the 
self’s absence of independent existence is described thoroughly to help one 
overcome their attachment to the “illusion of self.” The proto-Daoist texts 


take a different approach to a similar end, convincing one to overcome 
attachment to self by showing the freedom that can be known by doing so. 
Chapter seven of the Dao De Jing states: 


Heaven has longevity, Earth has continuit y 

Heaven and Earth have the power of longevity and continuity because 
they do not live for themselves 

This is how they can live for so long 

Therefore, sages leave themselves behind 

And they end up in front 

They do not cater to themselves 

Yet they persist 

Is 1t not because they are without selfishness and wickedness 

That they are able to fulfill themselves? 


DDJ13 adds: 


What does it mean to say “Appreciate the great worrying 
That both (favour and disgrace) cause to your person?” 
The reason I have great worries is because I have a self 
If I did not have a self, what worries would I have? 


Finally, DDJ33 states: 


Those who know others, are wise 

Those who know themselves, are clear-sighted 
Those who overpower others, have strength 

Those who overpower themselves, have fortitude 
Those who know contentment, are rich 

Those who exercise this fortitude, have will-power 
Those who do not lose their station, continue 
Those who die but do not disappear, live long 


The last line of DDJ33 is often considered a reference to the Daoist 
notion of spiritual immortality; however, with this common thread of 
transcending the self, it may also suggest that those who overcome the petty 


concerns of the ego can live longer and achieve lasting accomplishments. 
[169] 


In the Huainan Zi (139 BC), another compendium of Daoist thought 
which, like the Guan Zi , was initiated by an ascendant of Liu Bang, 
founder of the Han Dynasty, we find a continuation of teachings found 
throughout the Guan Zi ’s proto-Daoist texts. In chapter one of the Huainan 
Zi , appear instructions for attaining “inner Virtue,” spiritual intelligence, 
and the constant accompaniment of Dao. Though the Xin Shu Xia and Nei 
Ye are never quoted in the Huainan Zi , common themes throughout these 
texts help one to uncover and clarify their essential underlying motifs. Not 
wishing to deprive readers of making these connections for themselves, the 
following excerpt, from the Huainan Zi , chapter one, is provided below 
without annotation. 


Now, those who use their ears and eyes to hear and observe strain their 
bodies to understand correctly. Those who use knowledge and 
deliberation to govern correctly abuse the mind and achieve nothing. 
Therefore, sages use a single measurement, complying with what has 
been well established. They do not alter its acceptability; they do not 
change its regularity. Thus, they can determine what accords to the 
level, knowing what is crooked by what is just. 


Euphoria and anger are deviations from Dao; 
Anguish and sorrow are losses of Intrinsic Virtue. 
Likes and dislikes overtax the mind; 

Cravings and desires disturb Pure Nature. 


Intense anger ruins the yin; 

Intense euphoria collapses the yang. 

Weakened qi renders one mute; 

Fear and terror causes insanity. 

If one is anxious, sorrowful, and frequently angry, 
Sickness will accumulate. 

If likes and dislikes grow numerous, 

Misfortunes will also follow. 


Thus, when the mind is neither anxious nor jubilant, Intrinsic Virtue is 
refined. 

When the mind is far reaching yet unchanging, tranquility is refined. 
When cravings and desires do not burden the mind, emptiness is 
refined. 

When the mind is without likes and dislikes, equanimity is refined. 
When the mind is not scattered about on things, purity is refined. 


If the mind can succeed in these five (refinements), it will break 
through to spiritual intelligence. To break through to spiritual 
intelligence is to attain what lies within. 


Therefore, using the internal to control the external, 
Your many endeavours will not fail. 

If, internally, you can attain it, 

Externally, you can harvest it. 


With this inner attainment ( 727% Hil ), 

The five major organs will be peaceful; 

Thoughts and worries will be stabilized. 

The tendons will be strong, and your strength will be powerful; 
Your ears and eyes will be acute and clear. 

Though relaxed in your efforts, you will not be wayward 
Though firm and strong, you will not bring regret. 

There is nothing you will overshoot 

And nothing you will fall short of. 

Dwelling in the small, you will not be cramped; 
Dwelling in the large, you will not be extravagant. 

Your yang-spirits (hun) will not be agitated; 

Your shen-spirit will not be distracted. 

Calm and collected, quiet and still, 

You will be amongst the world like an owl. 


The Great Way is level and smooth. 
Though it may leave a person, it is never far away. 
Seeking it nearby, 


Though moving ahead, you can continually return to it; 

As it presses you, you can be responsive; 

As you feel it, you can move; 

When things are impressive, they do not deplete you; 
Though things change, you remain without form or image. 
When you give (Dao) free reign and roam with it to the furthest 
reaches 

You will be like its echo and shadow. 

Climbing up high or descending into depths, 

You will not lose your grip. 

When walking through dangers and traversing narrow paths 
You will not lose this mysterious companion. 


If you can be like this, its Virtue will not retreat. As the myriad things 
scatter and blend together, you can follow their shifts and 
transformations, listening to the world as though it were a wind at your 
back moving you swiftly onwards. This is called “refined Virtue.” 
With refined Virtue, there is true happiness. |! 


21 Naa AR, 
All things uphold their names and come together. 
22 SAB Zz , 
Sages hold to the basis !“!_and cherish it. 
23 MAR iA , 
The world is then orderly and peaceful. 
24 HMEAALIRK F 
The true state of things does not cause injury, or put the world in 
chaos, 
25 MA Ri. 
But makes the world orderly and peaceful. 
26 Hike, iA dD , 


Consolidate the intent. Unify the heart-mind. 


27 HAsin, AIRE FE, 
By bringing the ears and eyes to the beginning, know what is 
confirmed far away. 

28 AERC? EF? 
Can you consolidate? Can you unify? 

29 ARETE b aT A? 
Without divining by yarrow stalks, can you know what is perilous 
and what is fortunate? 

30 ABIL? FER? 
Can you stop it? Can you bring it to a halt? 

31 REBAR A , MaacRoOF? 
Can you do this, not by asking others, but by achieving this within 
yourself? [17! 


While the Xin Shu Xia , here as well, carries sentences similar to the Nei 
Ye (NY), its focus is uniquely centered on inner and outer unity — on inner 
peace resulting in social harmony. This topic begins in the preceding lines 
(see XSX 14-20), which segue into a discussion of unity by stating: 


All things uphold their names and come together. 
Sages hold to the basis, and cherish it. 
The world is then orderly and peaceful. 


This unity requires a return to the state of mind that precedes distinctions 
or ‘names’. Line 26 states “Consolidate the intent. Unify the heart-mind.” 
As shown later in both the Xin Shu Xia (line 114) and Nei Ye (line 167), 
intent ( yi ) precedes words and thus the distinction of ‘names’. By 
consolidating intent, the heart-mind finds the Oneness of “the beginning” 
mentioned in line 27. Such an understanding will be helpful when 
encountering lines 32-47, below, which also speak to unification, and the 
transcendence of thought, leading to wisdom. 

Heshang Gong speaks of the originating Oneness in his comments on 
DDJ10: 


‘““ Embrace Oneness. Can you do this without letting (the bodily 
spirits) flee?” 

People who can embrace Oneness and not let it leave them, 
extend their lives. In Oneness, Dao began to situate life by the 
supreme harmony of vital energy-breath. Therefore it is said: 
“Oneness covered the world with names.” 

Heaven attained Oneness and became clear. Earth attained 
Oneness and became serene. Lords and kings attained Oneness 
and became upright and peace-loving. Going within, it is mind; 
going outwards, it is actions; in covering all with its blessing, it is 
Virtue. All the names together are One. Referring to Oneness, it is 
said: “In a unified consciousness, there is no division (or doubt).” 


“Gather together the energy-breath and become soft” 
Gather and embrace the vital energy-breath within. Then it will 
not be chaotic and the body will become soft and pliant. 


“This is the power of an infant” 

Have the power of an infant. Be, internally, without a thought or 
worry, and externally, without official duties. Then the vital spirits 
will not leave. 


Line 22, “Sages hold to the basis, and cherish it,” can be further 
explained by reading Xin Shu Shang , lines 203—212, which define “the 
basis (cause, reason).” 


“He responds, but does not initiate; moves but does not possess.” 
This is called “the basis.” 

The basis is to reside in one’s own, while according with other 
things. 

(The junzi) responds to feelings, yet does not initiate them. 
Following the principle, he moves (things), but does not possess 
(them). 

“If one is excessively headstrong, they will err when adapting to 
changes.” 

If headstrong, one cannot be empty. 


If not empty, one becomes the same as other “things.” 

With change and transformation, there is growth. With growth, 
there is bound to be confusion. 

Thus, the treasure of Dao is the basis (of responding and not 
initiating; moving yet not possessing). On this basis rests ability. 
This is called usefulness. 


Lines 26-31 could be variously interpreted, either as consolidating the 
thoughts and minds of the people to create a unified and familial nation, or 
otherwise as consolidating one’s own thoughts and mind so as to attain 
clarity, peace, and perception. Lines 32-47 confirm the latter as the ultimate 
significance of these verses. 

A connection between thoughts and the beginning of peril is made clear 
in the Nei Ye , lines 103-104, with the statement “Invariably, mental 
formations will create excessive knowledge, even at the expense of one’s 
life.” Similar statements about divination also appear in the Bai Xin 62-63: 


Not by the day or the month, but by how affairs follow (Dao), and not 
by prophesy or divination, but by how cautiously one follows (Dao), 
can you know their fortune or misfortune. 


And in DDJ38: 


When people who don’t know 

Display flowery appearances of the Dao 

And speak as though they know how to recognize what is coming 
This is the beginning of idiocy 


Therefore, great and noble men stay with what is substantial 
And not with what is slight 

They stay with the fruit 

And not with the flower 

They leave that and choose this 


33 


34 


35 


36 


37 


38 


39 


40 


Al 


42 


43 


45 


mez, 

Thus it is said 

AZAZA fF , 

“Thinking and thinking does not attain. 

FEAR BZ o 

Ghosts and deities teach this. 

FEA th, 

(Thinking) is not the strength of ghosts and deities; 
SFE RH HH, 


Their (strength) is the essence of extremely refined energy-breath.” 
[173] 


— Sif EDA 
Unified energy-breath can bring transformation. This 1s called 
“essence.” 
— SE 
Unified endeavours can bring transformation. This is called 
“wisdom.” 
else Fe , TU th 
Desirable selection according to candidate’s abilities is the reason 
for classifying affairs; 
WHS Ae, PUA EHH 
Ultimate transformation is the reason for responding to things. 
wee MA BL, 
To make desirable selections according to candidates’ abilities, do 
not be chaotic and confused; 
fi 3 11 ANIA 


To make the ultimate transformation, do not be agitated. 


WZ FF , 
The junzi holds to Oneness. 4! 
HAMA 
Holding to Oneness and not losing it, 
HEA EY. 


He can rule the myriad things. 


46 AA Zeal) 6 , 
A companion of the sun and moon, their lights unite (within him); 
47 Kith-z Gale FE 
A companion of Heaven and Earth, their principles unite within 
him. 


Here again, the Xin Shu Xia bears great similarity to the Nei Ye , though 
also differs significantly in meaning. The Nei Ye (lines 235-262) speaks of 
unification as a way to extend and preserve life, whereas the Xin Shu Xia is 
unique in lines 39-42 where it gives attention to wisely managing political 
affairs, as per the Dao De Jing ’s double entendres for the nation and the 
individual. This dual focus continues in the XSX until line 64. 

The Xin Shu Xia further elaborates on the meaning of inner unification 
by connecting it with the cessation of thoughts (lines 32-36) in the process 
of refining qi (energy-breath), furthering its earlier instructions to 
consolidate the intention and unify the heart-mind (XSX, line 26) so as to 
make the consciousness “unified and without (doubt or) division” (BX, line 
206), and thereby eliminate scattered thoughts (see XSS, line 41). 

This ‘technique of the heart-mind (xin shu)’ extends itself to managing 
affairs by fostering decisiveness, certitude, and focus in endeavours, honing 
the strength of the mind to eliminate inner distractions. 

Lines 41-42 make a comparison between guarding the power of the 
heart-mind, and guarding the power of a ruler. In both cases, to ensure that 
only those meriting positions of influence attain them, the Sovereign must 
not be confused or agitated. 

Understanding the teachings in these verses helps one to understand the 
backdrop of tradition in which the Dao De Jing was written, and to see with 
greater clarity the implications of its metaphors. Consider, for example, the 
above teachings on the cessation of thought, along with lines 43-47, in 
regards to DDJ28: 


... Return to Wuji, Supreme Nothingness 
Knowing praise, hold onto reproof 


And be a valley under Heaven 

Being a valley under Heaven, Virtue will always fulfill you 
Return to your unaltered substance 

Unaltered wood is shaped into vessels 

Sages make use of this model 

When acting in positions of leadership 

Thereby, the greatest establishment is undivided 


When line 46 speaks of uniting the lights of the sun and moon, this 


evokes the meaning of #4 ming. Ming is translated as “enlightenment,” yet 
means more literally “clear vision.” It is written by combining the 


characters for H sun and H moon. This could also be understood as 
suggesting that the junzi embraces the yin and yang energies of the sun and 
moon, and the emptiness and stillness of Heaven and Earth. The practice of 
“ingesting the essence of the sun and moon” became a part of Daoist 
visualization meditations closer to the 3 " century AD, but as we see, may 
find its beginnings in proto-Daoism. 

Lines 46-47 also show underlying currents of thought evident in DDJ25: 


... Dao is immense, Heaven is immense 

Earth is immense, and the Emperor is also immense 
From the periphery to the center 

There exists the Four Immensities 

And the Emperor represents their unification 


Man is regulated by Earth 

Earth is regulated by Heaven 

Heaven is regulated by Dao 

Dao is regulated by its own spontaneous nature 


48 ARK , 
Sages shape things, 
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57 


58 


59 


61 


62 


63 


WN Ry NE 
But they do not control them. 

by 2, ree th. 
A peaceful heart and mind makes for a peaceful nation; 

WA, BIE tH 
An orderly heart-mind makes for an orderly nation. 
Wath th. 
That which is ordered, is the heart-mind; 

tha bth. 
That which is made peaceful, is the heart-mind. !42! 

TRL FETA 
When the orderliness of the heart-mind reaches to the very center, 
WWE, 
Orderly words leave the mouth, 

SiR K ; 
And orderly affairs increase amongst the people. 

BOATE MERGE, RARER. 
Thus, as accomplishments flourish, the people follow in kind, and 
the hundred clans are also orderly. 

AT DPR AFH te, 
What keeps them in order is not punishments; 

Fit DA fee a FEZ to 
What threatens them is not anger. 

RAR , Ave YA , 
With the common people in order, and the hundred clans well 
governed, 

HARB. RIED. 
Dao reaches to the very root foundation. Reaching (to this root), 
there is nothing which does not arrive (at Dao). '*! 

4EAR ATO BL, 
Then it will not be individuals who bring disorder, 

SUZEA Fae A 
But the collectivity of those who seek to take charge, and control 
the system for their own profits. 

FTE tH, 


This is not Dao. 


Contrasting lines 43-64 of the Xin Shu Xia (beginning in the previous 
section) with lines 105-121 of the Nei Ye helps to reveal some of the more 
esoteric language within the Nei Ye . For example, the Nei Ye reads in lines 
115-121: 


When the orderliness of the heart-mind reaches to the very center 
Orderly words leave the mouth 

And orderly affairs increase amongst the people 

As such, all under Heaven will be orderly! 

When one word is grasped, all under heaven fits together 

When one word settles (in the heart), all under Heaven cooperates 
This is the meaning of ‘serving the greater good.’ 


Contrasting this excerpt with lines 54-64 of the Xin Shu Xia , “one 
word” can then be understood as referring to “Dao” in the lexicon of these 
writers, noting this difference in the Xin Shu Xia , line 61. Further, “serving 
the greater good” can be understood as the prevalence of Dao, rather than 
disorder being brought about by “the collectivity of those who seek to take 
charge, and control the system for their own profits” (line 63). “The greater 
good” (gong, 7 ) also means “public interest, impartial, unselfish” as 


opposed to “ Aly private, selfish,” and is said to lead one towards Dao in 
DDJ16: 


... Know how to embrace eternality 

This embrace shows the way of impartiality (2 ) 

The way of impartiality ( ZS ) shows the way of a king 
The way of a king shows the way of Heaven 

The way of Heaven shows the way of Dao 

The way of Dao shows the way of longevity 

And for the body to be without peril 


A number of corresponding ideas on the use of force, abuses of power, 
and what is “not Dao” (see XSX, line 64), can be found by comparing 
XSX48-64 with DDJ30: 


As for those who use Dao to counsel the king 

It is not by weapons that they have power in the world 
Such activities are reciprocated 

Where troops gather, thorns and brambles appear 
Following war, there is sure to be famine and misfortune 
Large armies are sure to bring sadness in the future 
Achieve your aim well, and then stop 

Do not dare to abuse power 

Achieve your aim, but do not boast 

Achieve your aim, but do not attack again 

Achieve your aim, but do not become arrogant 
Achieve your aim, but do not claim all the credit 
Achieve your aim, but do not abuse power 

Things thrive in their prime and then become aged 
This is called “not Dao” 

What is “not Dao” ends prematurely 


It may appear that the author of the Nei Ye (lines 105-121) condensed 
lines 43-64 of the Xin Shu Xia so as to focus more on the subject of internal 
cultivation, or that the author of the Xin Shu Xia expanded on the words of 
the Nei Ye ; however, this is to assume that both texts were not simply based 
on the mutual influence of earlier teachings. 


6 BAZ, BEL. 
The way of sages is to be as though existing yet not existing. 

66 TRIM Z, IEA Te. 
Aided by the employment of this (way), until the end of time they 
do not die. 


67 SRI BETTAR 1 , 


Following the time, they adapt, yet do not change. 
68 EVA % , 

They respond to things, yet do not move from their places. '_ 
69 AW Zim Met. 


Daily employing this way, they are not transformed. 


Lines 65-69 provide an early example of Chinese writings on 
immortality. This illustration of ‘stillness in motion’ appears before a 
description of the physical form becoming more durable as a result of 
“aligning and quieting” oneself (XSX70-73). XSX67-69, “ 7S4t, (They) do 
not change.. they are not transformed,” therefore, departs from earlier 
notions of immortality which referred only to the words and deeds of a 
person living on in perpetuity. '17! 

Lines 65-69 also continue the trend of connecting longevity with the 
elusive qualities of Dao, a tenet which likely influenced DDJ35: 


Joyful music and sweets entice passing travelers to stop 
When Dao appears in the mouth 

It is watery and without taste 

Looking at it, it is not seen 

Listening to it, it is not heard 

Using it, it is not used up 


70 ABEIERF & , 

Those who can align and quiet themselves 
71 UM Fr SR 

(Make their) muscles flexible, and bones strong; 
72 ERRATA 


Those who can support the great circle (Heaven) 


3 HEE KT © 


74 


75 


76 


77 


78 


79 


(Develop a) body like the great square (Earth); 
Bi AA 

Those who mirror the great clarity, 

PK HA 

Their vision is greatly illuminated. 
TEBE KR 

When alignment and stillness are not lost, 
Hier 18 , 

They daily refresh their virtue. 

HUA FE 


Their knowledge illumines all under Heaven, 
HES VY tik. 


Spreading out to the four directions. 


Lines 7-79 are another example of proto-Daoist instructions on attaining 
longevity by learning from Heaven and Earth. These lines can also be 
found, with slight alterations and additions, in the Nei Ye , lines 192-204. 


80 


81 


82 


83 


84 


85 


LE AAS HY EEE o 

A golden heart within cannot be hidden. "2! 
Sh LITE FE 

Externally, it is observed in the physical form 
AY AUR BR 


And can be recognized in the appearance of the face. !8"! 


RL A 
Welcoming others with an energy-breath of goodness 


On 6 


Is like embracing them with the affection of brothers and sisters; 
ORI A, 


86 


87 


88 


89 


91 


a2 


93 


94 


95 


96 


o7 


98 


Welcoming others with an energy-breath of wickedness 
BRK 

Is like injuring them with a soldier’s spear. 
KRAZE, 

Unspoken words 

Fed A FE OX o 

Are heard like the drums of thunder, 

BZ IE , 

While manifestations of a golden heart !18!! 

Wee A, 

Illuminate like the sun and moon. 
ERR LE 

They are perceived as though by one’s own parents. 
ee HEZERE , 

The ancient enlightened kings’ love for all under Heaven 
WOK FH BY 

Allowed the world to depend on them; 
RECIEA FS , 

The violent kings’ hatred of all under Heaven 

WOK PAY BE 

Caused the world to abandon them. 

ER ZA EDA BE 

Thus, rewards are not enough to demonstrate love, 
TAS EWA AG TE 

And punishments are not enough to demonstrate fierceness. |1%2! 
AG EK. 

For this love will end with the rewards, 

Ta BZ HH 


And this fierceness will end with the punishments. 


Lines 80-99 provide a rich example of the proto-Daoists’ esteem for 
warm-heartedness. With a “golden heart,” one is even protected from 
external harm, and may forgo rewards and punishments. Such sentiments 
are also echoed in DDJ50: 


I have heard that those who are good at absorbing life 
Travel the land without encountering rhinoceros or tigers 
That they walk into groups of soldiers 

Without requiring armour, or soldiers, for protection 

The rhinoceros has no place to thrust its horn 

The tiger has no place to grab with its claw 

And the soldier has nowhere to place his weapon 


Most of lines 80-99 appears in lines 216-230 of the Nei Ye , though with 
some significant differences. Line 80’s “a golden heart within” appears in 
the Nei Ye as “ 42-0» fE "A (though) the heart-mind remains within ,” 
exchanging “ 4= golden” for “ 4= maintaining” by omitting two strokes 
from the character. “ <=-L» Golden heart’ is repeated in line 89 of the Xin 
Shu Xia , fitting the imagery in line 90’s “ illuminate like the sun and moon 
.” while the Nei Ye ’s terminology has instead “ 4a 7% , HHGSAA the 
manifestations of the heart-mind’s energy-breath illuminate like the sun and 
moon.” This might suggest that the Nei Ye developed from a ‘corrupted’ 
copy of the Xin Shu Xia , where “ 4= golden” was written as “ 4 
maintaining,” forcing the editor to make sense of this mistaken terminology 
and so explain it further down as “energy-breath of the heart-mind.” 

Lines 80-99 also tie in to lines 109-119 which speak of intention 
preceding words, explaining in part why “ unspoken words are heard like 
drums of thunder, while the golden heart illuminates like the sun and moon. 
” Similarly, lines 92-95 tie into lines 109-112. Cultivating positive intention 
would thus appear to be part of the reason behind the proceeding lines 
which advocate music, courtesy, respect, and internal quiet as ways to 
alleviate emotions that lead to distress and a deterioration or depletion of 
life energy. This deterioration can also pollute one’s intent. 

Lines 92-96 do not appear in the Nei Ye , though one could perceive a 
parallel sentiment in lines 231-234. XSX lines 96-97 bear a resemblance to 
Nei Ye lines 229-230, while XSX lines 98-99 do not appear in the Nei Ye . 
Following this section in the Nei Ye are verses which echo the XSX, lines 
28-36. 


100 SLERZHE th , 

Invariably, people’s lives 
101 WRAIE -F , 

Require alignment and balance. 
102, RK , 

What causes them to lose this, however, 
103 WD EE BRIS 

Is surely euphoria, pleasure, sorrow, and anger. 
104 BRS BE 

To moderate anger, nothing compares to music; 
105 ASR LT AE , 

To moderate music, nothing compares to courtesy; 
106 SF AERA AL. 

To preserve courtesy, nothing compares to respect. 
107 FMT 

Externally respectful, and internally quiet, 
108 WH AIRE. 


One is sure to return to their pure nature (xing). 


The above comment, that euphoria, pleasure, sorrow, and anger endanger 
one’s cultivation of pure nature, is analogous to DDJ50, especially in light 
of Heshang Gong’s commentary: 


“To depart from life is to enter death” 

When emotions and desires leave the five internal organs, the hun- 
spirit (in the liver, governing anger) becomes calm, and the po-spirit 
(in the lungs, governing sorrow) becomes settled. Vitality then 
flourishes. 

When emotions and desires go deep into the consciousness of the 
heart ( il] fi ), vital essence is over-exerted, and the spirit becomes 
confused. This causes death. 

“The companions of life are thirteen, The companions of death are 
thirteen” 


Lao Tzu is saying that (the path to) life and death are both governed by 
thirteen things: the nine bodily apertures and four closures. "!_ To 
nourish life, the eyes should not observe frantically, the ears should not 
listen frantically, the nose should not smell frantically, the mouth 
should not speak or taste frantically, the hands should not grasp 
frantically, the feet should not walk frantically, and the vital spirits 
should not be frantically engrossed. For death, it is the opposite of this. 
“In their way of living, people are ensnared by way of (these) thirteen”’ 
People know to seek life; however, in doing so, they instead bring 
about death by these thirteen things. 

“Why is this so?” 

Asking why death arrives this way. 

“Because they seek a life of excess” 

Those who die by seeking life try to make a living in order to support 
an excessive lifestyle. Defying Dao and disobeying Heaven, their 
frantic behaviour causes them to lose the true path. 


While Heshang Gong speaks to the ways by which people are ensnared, 
ie. by over-indulgence in, and reliance on, the senses, the Xin Shu Xia 
speaks to the next stages of this ensnarement, specifically the pleasure and 
joy, or sorrow and anger determined by whether or not the desires of the 
senses are fulfilled. Thus, Lao Zi and Heshang Gong caution against over- 
stimulation, while the Xin Shu Xia also offers methods to ease the 
symptoms of this over-stimulation, cultivate positive intention, and regain 
the stability that allows a return to xing — pure-nature. 

Lines 100-108 resemble lines 85-95 of the Nei Ye , with the exceptions 
that: 

1. In the Nei Ye , “euphoria, pleasure, sorrow, and anger’ are 
replaced with “euphoria, anger, sadness, and worry.” The Nei 
Ye also makes a similar statement in line 27, but lists “sorrow, 
pleasure, euphoria, anger, desire, and avarice.” 

2. In the Nei Ye , poetry (rather than music) is prescribed for 
anger, while music is prescribed for sadness. 

3. The Nei Ye adds the line “to maintain respect, nothing 
compares to silence” 


4. The Nei Ye also adds a final line “pure nature will then be 
firmly established.” 


109 eA AR A Sa? 

When is there no benefit from my affairs? 
110 AEA Ly, 

When there is no benefit in my heart-mind. 
11] BARR pA? 

When is there no peace where I reside? 
112 RAR LD , 

When there is no peace in my heart-mind. 
113 DZ MA Lb : 

At the center of the heart-mind, there is again another heart-mind. 

[184] 


4 U4 , 

Intention precedes words; 
115 EAR FA 

From intention follows decision; 
116 WAR IS , 

From this formulation follows thought; 
117 BRR Al , 

From thought follows knowledge. 
118 SLtez Fl , 

Invariably, the heart-mind’s decisions 
119 i RI FRAR 


Will supersede knowledge, even at the expense of one’s life !18°!_. 


120 FEMA ZEA Ay JL, 
Therefore, all that is collected internally (should be) regarded as a 
wellspring. 

121 ARCA, ZEEE 
When this source is not exhausted, internally and externally, it 
circulates freely. 8°! 


122 ZA, VOScEXTAl . 
When the source is not dried up, the four limbs will become firm 
and solid, 
123 HEC ANZ, BARU TA . 
Enabling command of their functions, and keeping them fit and 
strong [821_, [188] 
124 eB A— BAR 
Therefore, the Sage uses a single saying to unravel this: 
125 ERIK RK , 
“For what is above, study the Heavens; 
126 F Se HS Hh. 
For what is below, study the Earth.” !18?! 


Lines 109-126 speak to the essential role of intention in cultivating life 
energy. Purifying intention is both an aim and effect of becoming internally 
peaceful and practicing the “art of the heart-mind.” As the Guigu Zi "2! 
States: 


Genuine intention must begin with the heart-mind technique (xin shu). 
Seek, through non-doing, stable tranquility of the five internal organs, 
and harmony throughout the six bowels. When the vital-essence, spirit 
(shen), yang-spirits (hun), and yin-spirits (po) are steadfastly guarded 
and unmoving, you can internalize your gaze and return your listening; 
settle your will and contemplation on cosmic emptiness, and attend to 
the spirit’s leaving and returning. 


With genuine intention, one’s energy becomes more positive and life 
nourishing, allowing the eyes to sparkle and the demeanour to reflect peace, 
patience, and kindness. Emotional turmoil and overpowering desires 
suffocate this effect, making the breathing short and the mind narrow. Thus, 
cultivating energy is not simply filling up the body with fuel, but opening 
up the windows to the soul and letting fresh positive energy into your spirit. 
As said in lines 80-82: 


A golden heart within cannot be hidden. 
Externally, it is observed in the physical form 
And can be recognized in the appearance of the face. 


Lines 109-112 confirm that self-cultivation occurs, not only in seclusion, 
but should be ongoing in daily affairs. Further guidance for practicing “the 
art of the heart-mind’ in daily affairs can be found in DDJ8, which 
describes how to become an embodiment of water in all instances. 


The highest excellence is like water 

The excellence of water benefits all things 

And does not fight against them 

It dwells in the places that people detest 

How close it is to Dao! 

Such excellence in dwelling can be found in the Earth 

Such excellence in the heart can be found in its depths 

Such excellence in giving can be found in benevolence 

Such excellence in speech can be found in sincerity 

Such excellence in aligning can be found in order 

Such excellence in professionalism can be found in competence 
Such excellence in action can be found in appropriate timing 
Simply because it does not fight 

(Water) has no enemy 


By giving awareness to internal energy, thoughts about the past and 
future are outshined by the power of the present. Lines 113-123 describe a 
process of spontaneous energy cultivation that takes place upon reaching 
the inner stillness and silence of the heart-mind (see especially lines 120- 
123). Without specifically referring to this internal energy work, DDJ15 has 
often been interpreted as describing the same process: 


Who, by the power of their stillness 

Can make clouded water slowly become clear? 
Who, by the power of their serenity 

Can sustain this progress until life slowly arises? 


As with the Bai Xin ’s line 204 (“Without soaring (into the sky), without 
spilling over, the destined life-force (ming) will be extended”), Lao Zi 
cautions moderation and balance in this work, by continuin g : 


Those who maintain this Dao do not desire fullness 
It is because they are not full that they can remain covered 
And not let what is new come to an end 


When this ‘stillness-qigong’ becomes internally active, energy circulates 
and nourishes where there is lacking. As the Nei Ye states in lines 208-215: 


Invariably, Dao 

Is sure to enclose, sure to condense 

Sure to expand, sure to open 

Sure to strengthen, sure to solidify 

It preserves excellence (yet) does not dwell 

It removes excess and nourishes where there is weakness 
Having known the furthest limits 

Return to Dao and Virtue 


Heshang Gong also describes the nourishing power of inner harmony in 
his comments on DDJS5: 


‘“* When the mind is attuned to the breath, this is called ‘powerful’” 
When the mind unifies in harmony and softness, spirit-energy 
flourishes within. The body then becomes pliant. Reverting to frantic 
actions, the harmonized energy-breath abandons equilibrium, and the 
body gradually becomes unyielding. 


The depiction in XSX109-126, of a clear mind allowing for a reservoir 
of energy to develop and nourish the body, provides a backdrop by which to 
read DDJ5 and DDJ6 as a single stream of thought. 


... The gate of Heaven and Earth 
Is it not like a bellows? 


Empty yet not finished 

It moves, and again more is pushed forth 

To speak countless words is worthless 

This is not as good as guarding balance within 


(Chapter Six) 

Be a valley to the spirit and you will not die 
This is called the Fathomless and the Female 
The gate to the Fathomless and the Female 
Is called The Root of Heaven and Earth 

Soft and gentle 

This is her way of existence 

Do not draw on her use laboriously 


The Xin Shu Xia ends by emphasizing the importance of learning from 
the natural world. The saying “For what is above, study the Heavens; for 
what is below, study the Earth,” sums up the statements in lines 109-123, 
and indicates the still-point in the Heavens which also exists in the heart- 
mind. From this still-point of the Heavens emanates the vital essence of life, 
much the same as from the still-point of the heart-mind emanates the 
thoughts and their subsequent phenomena. It would thus appear significant 
that the first matter addressed in the Nei Ye is that of this primordial essence 
and its manifestations. 

Heshang Gong says the following about this inner center in his 
commentary on DDJ1: 


“(This) mystery, ever more mystifying” 

Returning to the center of Heaven, there is another Heaven. It 
dispenses energy-breaths which can be potent or weak. Obtaining 
harmonious fertile fluid ( RU KW ) from its center, this gives birth 
to the worthy and wise; If one receives polluted, chaotic, and aberrant 
(energies), this gives birth to greed and licentiousness. 

“([s a) multitude of gates, all leading to the subtlety within” 

Heaven can return to the Heaven within itself, and dispense energy- 
breaths which are either potent or weak. Eliminating strong emotions, 


abandoning desires, and guarding balance and harmony within: this is 
called “knowing the gate-key to the door of Dao.” 


Heaven, therefore, nourishes life on earth as the heart-mind and spirit 
naturally promote essence in the lower body. According to Daoist 
alchemical theory, the body is supplied with energy that is stored in the 
‘lower dantien’, located just below the navel, and generates vital essence in 
the kidneys and sexual organs. Following the analogy of Heaven and Earth, 
the primordial essence nourishes the physical essence of the body. When 
this primordial essence is distilled, like murky water, through stillness and 
silence, it generates wisdom, virtue, and longevity. Heshang Gong explains 
this process in his commentary on DDJ6: 


Heaven feeds people with the five energy-breaths. They go in through 
the nose, and are stored in the heart-mind. The five energy-breaths are 
refined to make the vital essence, shen-spirit, intelligence, clear vision 
(enlightenment), vocal expression, and the five intrinsic natures. 


The transformation of this primordial essence proceeds to create virtue 
in an individual by means of the five intrinsic natures. The five intrinsic 
natures both support and rely on the health of the internal organs which, 
according to Daoist theory, correspond as follows: humanity ( {= ren) in 
the liver; propriety ( #L li) in the heart; sincerity ( f—@ xin) in the spleen; 
loyalty ( #8 yi) in the lungs; and wisdom ( # zhi) in the kidneys. This 
accounts for the opening lines of the Nei Ye which state that it is essence 
stored in the breast (the location of the mind according to the ancient 
Chinese) that makes a Sage. The breast contains the ‘middle dantien 
(energy center)’ — an area of development in Daoist internal cultivation 
usually given focus after the lower dantien has been firmly established. 

Given the role of Heaven (the heart-mind), and its effect on Earth (the 
body), the Xin Shu Xia shows the role of Earth (the body) in completing the 
process of refinement by cherishing the energy absorbed from the “center of 
the heart-mind.” 


Therefore, all that is collected internally (should be) regarded as a 
wellspring. 


When this source is not exhausted, internally and externally, it 
circulates freely. 

When the source is not dried up, the four limbs will become firm and 
solid, 

Enabling command of their functions, and keeping them fit and strong. 
(Xin Shu Xia , lines 120-123) 


This should not be mistaken to suggest an inert lifestyle, but simply one 
that is not over-taxing. Exercise that over-strains the body has a deleterious 
effect in later years. By contrast, relaxed movement, utilizing the body’s 
natural structure and alignment, as is the case in Daoist exercises and 
martial arts, extends the body’s longevity. Such movement also allows 
relaxation of the mind and disengagement of the emotions in the midst of 
physical activity. While Daoist martial arts (Taiji, Baguazhang, Xing Y1) 
and Qigong also develop agility, stamina, strength, and martial skill, the 
“stillness in movement” cultivated through repeated foundational 
movements is their not-so-hidden treasure. 

By the statement “When this source is not exhausted, internally and 
externally, it circulates freely,” the Xin Shu Xia also refers to mental and 
emotional exhaustion, teaching moderation in such things, much as the Nei 
Ye teaches about eating habits. !“4 Daoist self cultivation requires that one 
consider if maybe that extra serving won’t be missed; maybe thoughts 
latching onto every phenomena are unnecessary; maybe anger, fear, and 
disappointment can also be forgone. Making such choices is an important 
step in not exhausting the essence on which self cultivation relies, and in 
developing an inner environment conducive to this essence. By reflecting 
and accepting the great emptiness and clarity of the universe, in its total 
void of ego and independence from conceptual knowledge, those who 
“nourish life” allow Dao to work unhindered in creating a mind like Heaven 
and body like Earth. 


10 


11 


12 


A 
Internal Cultivation 
Nei Ye 


SUZ AA, 

It is invariably the essence of things 
TE RU AGAR 

That gives them life 
FED ® , 

Below, it gives birth to the five grains; 
EAE . 

Above, it aligns the stars. 
TUR AHZ TH, 

Circulating between Heaven and Earth, 
aC FA AH 

We call them ghosts and spirits; 
WS HP, 

Collected within the bosom, 
AeA 

We call them Sages 


JETER A , 
As a result (of essence), the energy-breath of common people 
(becomes) !!22! : 

FEV UGIER » 
Bright! As though rising up to the Heavens; 

AY FAA Ti 
Dark! As though entering the depths; 

JE UILETA HE , 


Spacious! As though within an ocean; 


13 SPUR . 
Enclosed! As though entirely self-contained. 
14 ewulhse t2 , 
As a result, this energy-breath 
15 AAIEW A , 
Cannot be stopped with effort, 
16 MPSA . 
Yet can be made peaceful through virtue; 
17) ANHYELA E , 
Cannot be called over with a shout, 
18 MAGA 
Yet can be welcomed with a harmonious tone (intent). !7! 
19 WTAR , 
Honour it and guard it within. Do not neglect it. 
20 Jean AE . 
This is called ripening virtue. 
21 tenia 
When virtue has ripened, wisdom comes forth, 
22 WARE . 
And the myriad things attain fruition. 


[194] 


Just as the Dao De Jing may be a compilation, representing the oral and 
written teachings of many Daoist sages, perhaps inspired by Li Er’s (Lao 
Zi’s) early lectures, the Nei Ye may be a compendium of earlier written and 
oral teachings focused on Daoist internal cultivation. '°*!In its title, “ AJ 3 
Nei Ye ,” néi means “inner, internal,” and ye means “profession, vocation; 
work, endeavour.” Thus, the Nei Ye describes the internal work of the Sage, 
perhaps in contrast to his or her external work of fostering balance and 
harmony throughout “all under heaven.” ‘Nei ye’ carries essentially the 
same meaning as the more modern term ‘nei gong (internal work)’, 
translated as ‘internal cultivation’ and referring, as well, to the practice of 
life-energy transmutation. While the Dao De Jing provides guidance on 
leadership, politics, cosmogony, nature, and self-cultivation, the Nei Ye is a 


more concise and direct self-training manual for those requiring the 
illumination demanded of an advisor to world-altering decision makers. 

Daoist internal cultivation relies especially on “three treasures.” These 
three are essence (jing), energy-breath (qi), and spirit (shen). The process of 
transformation in this cultivation consists of transmuting jing into qi, qi into 
shen, and then shen into emptiness. In the pursuit of physical, energetic, and 
spiritual immortality, this path of transformation continues further still. 

As the proto-Daoist texts in the Guan Zi show, the practice of energetic 
transmutation through stillness was already taking shape in the 4 ™ century 
BC. The Nei Ye begins with an explanation of such transformations, while 
appearing to differ slightly from later explanations by suggesting that jing- 
essence transforms qi, rather than transforms into qi (see lines 9-18). The 
difference here relies on the fact that the beginning of the Nei Ye refers to 
the original essence (yuan jing) of creation, rather than the essence of 
bodily substance. This original essence provides every living thing with its 
character, or DNA if you will. As original essence is ‘unpacked’, it gives 
rise to the earthly jing, said to reside in the kidneys and internal 
reproductive organs, as well as to qi and shen (spirit). !°°!_As the Nei Ye 
shows, yuan jing naturally expresses itself when the mind and body are not 
obstructed and obscured by emotions. Generally as a result of desire and its 
consequential emotions, the mind cannot give free expression to yuan jing 
and so yuan jing’s full realization as qi, spirit, nature (xing) and destiny 
(ming) is limited. As one practices the art of the heart-mind, the process of 
internal cultivation clears away the limitations to a full expression of our 
heavenly endowments, and frees up spiritual resources needed to embrace 
our heaven-endowed potential. 22! 

The Huang Di Nei Jing, Su Wen (The Yellow Emperor’ Canon of 
Internal Medicine, Plain Questions) , which shows a deep connection to 
these early traditions, speaks to this natural potential in its first chapter 
where we find a depiction of the simplicity that allows people to enjoy these 
natural benefits: 


When the sages of high antiquity taught those below, they all told them 
of the evil that seeks out depletion, of the thieving winds (that cause 
it), of what to avoid in particular seasons, and that the spacious 
emptiness of calm cheerfulness ( tf 1® ) is filled with genuine gi. '®! 


With spiritual vitality (jing-shen) protected within, what illness 
approaches? Thereby, the will is firmly established and desires are 
few; the heart-mind is peaceful and without fear. Though the body 
works hard, it is not fatigued, and the qi is compliant. Each person 
follows their wishes, and everyone achieves their goal. |! Thus, they 
enjoy their food, have the clothes they need, take pleasure in customs, 
and neither those of high or low station have longings. The people 
were therefore called natural. Cravings and desires did not strain their 
eyes, excess and wickedness did not confuse their hearts and minds. 
They were not afraid of being considered foolish, wise, competent, or 
incompetent. Thus, they were as one with Dao. Thereby they could all 
live to one hundred years and neither their movements nor their 
activities would decline. Their virtue remained intact, and so they were 
not at risk. 72°! 


Zhuang Zi illustrates this naturalness in his chapter “Fixed Ideas”: 


Thus it is said: If the body is over-worked and does not rest, it becomes 
worn out; if the spirit is employed without pause, it becomes over- 
worked; and when over-worked, it becomes exhausted. It is the nature 
of water that when free from other substances, it is clear, and when it is 
calm, it is level; but if it is collected, obstructed, and not allowed to 
flow, it cannot maintain its clarity. It is a reflection of Heaven’s virtue. 
Thus it is said: To be pure, genuine, and uncontaminated; to be 
calm, unified, and stable; to be content and not impositioning; to move 
according to the phases of Heaven: this is the way to nourish the spirit. 
Now, if one has a sword from Gan or Yue, he hides it in a protective 
case and does not dare use it, for he considers it a most valuable 
treasure. But the spiritual vitality (jing-shen) travels in all directions, 
flowing this way and that without limit. Above, it reaches the Heavens; 
below, it circles the Earth. It transforms and nourishes all things, and 
cannot be equated with any image. Its name is “One with Divinity.” 
The Dao of pure naturalness is the only way the correctly protect the 
spirit. Protected as such, it will not be lost, for the spirit will become 
unified. Unified, (yuan) jing will rejoin in symbiosis with Heaven. 
There is a saying in the hinterlands which states that “the multitudes 


concern themselves with profit; noble scholars concern themselves 
with reputation; aristocrats increase their ambitions; sages treasure 
essence.” Thus, to be natural is to be uncontaminated; to be pure is to 
not diminish the spirit. One who can encapsulate naturalness and 
purity is called a Genuine Person (Zhen Ren), 7 


The concept of a “Genuine Person” is analogous to the common 
understanding of a “real man,” though with some more specific 
qualifications. While the terms Genuine Person (also translated as “True 
Man’’) and ‘real man’ both suggest courage and confidence, the Genuine 
Person is courageous without being violent, courageously themselves yet 
respectful of others, self-expressive but peaceful, self-assured yet humble, 
natural and spontaneous but not inappropriate. It is because they hold to the 
level and smooth path of Dao that they can move in any direction without 
going off course. 22!_It also goes without saying that the Genuine Person 
need not be male, but simply genuine. 

To fully understand the implications of the terms Genuine Person and 
Sage, we may look again to the Huang Di Nei Jing , Su Wen , chapter one: 


Huang Di said: I have heard that in high antiquity there were Genuine 
Persons who would hold onto the leading hand of Heaven and Earth, 
and the hand of yin and yang, exhale and inhale qi essence, stand for 
themselves and guard their spirit. Their muscles and flesh were as one. 
Thereby, they could enjoy a lifespan undetermined by Heaven and 
Earth for they had no specific time to come to an end. This was their 
way of living in the Dao. 

In middle antiquity were the Perfected Persons, who by their natural 
Virtue could accord fully with Dao... They can also be counted as 
Genuine Persons. 

Next were the Sages who dwelled in the harmony of Heaven and Earth 
and accorded with the principles of the eight winds. Their cravings and 
desires were suited to the era and local customs, and they had no 
hatred or anger in their hearts. In their activities they had no desire to 
avoid the world. In their dress and manner, they had no desire to be 
elevated and admired by popular people. Externally, they did not over- 
exert their bodies with endeavours; internally, they did not worry and 


speculate in their thoughts. They considered enjoying tranquility to be 
the highest application of oneself, and self-realization to be 
achievement. Physically, they did not deteriorate, and their spiritual 
vitality did not dissipate. (As with the Genuine Persons), they too 
could live for 100 years. '2°3! 


These early discourses on health preservation indicate that the key to not 
only preventing illness, but realizing our human spiritual potential, is found 
in protecting our spiritual vitality from the contamination of contrivances to 
our essential nature. This free expression enlivens our vitality, as evidenced 
by the preceding context of Huang Di’s description of Genuine Persons, 
which was an inquiry into how a man of advanced years can continue to be 
fertile. This background of preserving naturalness and spontaneity helps to 
bring out the underlying thread of such guidance as it weaves throughout 
the practices found in the Nei Ye . 


Lines 1-22 of the Nei Ye contain a slightly different description of the 
beginnings of life than in the Huang Di Nei Jing, Ling Shu Jing (The Yellow 
Emperors Canon of Internal Medicine, Classic of the Spiritual Hinge) , 
likely written or compiled a century or two after the Nei Ye . The early 
development of these ideas in the Nei Ye are nonetheless faintly detectable 
in chapter eight of the Ling Shu Jing : 


Qi Bo replied: 

That which Heaven gives an individual is De (intrinsic virtue). That 
which Earth gives an individual is qi (energy-breath). When De and qi 
intermingle, there is life. From life, what then comes into existence is 
called jing (essence). When the two jing (of Heaven and Earth) 
combine and grasp each other, we have what is called shen (spirit). 
What follows the departures and arrivals of shen is called hun (yang 
spirits). What stays with the departures and arrivals of jing is called po 
(yin spirits). That which relies on things is called the heart-mind (xin). 
What the heart-mind recalls is called intention (yi, focus, idea). When 
the intention remains in a particular place, this is called will (zhi). 
What comes from the will as it processes and transforms is called 
thought (si). When thought travels a great distance (as though in search 


of its) beloved, this is called contemplation (lu). When contemplation 
arrives at its location, this is called wisdom (zhi). 

Thus, wisdom nurtures life, for one must submit to the four seasons, 
make alterations according to cold and heat, harmonize euphoria and 
anger so that they abide peacefully, and moderate yin and yang to 
balance hard and soft. In this way, excessive imbalances will not 
arrive, and an extensive lifespan will be continually observed. 2%! 


In their commentary on chapter eight of the Ling Shu Jing , Claude Larre 


and Elisabeth Rochat de la Vallée point out that, like chapter 50 of the Dao 
De Jing , the Ling Shu Jing also delineates 13 facets of life which develop 
in the process of forming a human life, the same facets which degenerate in 
the process of death. °°! Lao Zi states in chapter 50, 


To depart from life is to enter death 

The companions of life are thirteen 

The companions of death are thirteen 

In their way of living, people approach death-traps 
By way of (these) thirteen 

Why is this so? 

Because they seek a life of excess 


These 13 facets in the Ling Shu Jing are: Virtue (from Heaven), qi (from 


Earth), life ( 4E ), jing (essence), shen (spirit), hun, po, the heart-mind, 
intention, will, thought, contemplation, and wisdom (competence, #_ ). 


A shared tradition behind DDJ50 and LSJ8 may be evidenced by the fact 


that DDJ50 is followed by DDJ51’s description of De, a description which 
supports the Ling Shu Jing ’s role for De in the creation of life. Chapter 51 
of the Dao De Jing states: 


Dao actuates them 
Virtue takes care of them 
Power completes them ( 445% Z_ ) 


Dao actuates them 
Virtue takes care of them, extends their lifespans 


Teaches them, completes them 

Tests them, raises them 

And brings them back (to their pure natures) 
Actuates them but does not possess them 

Sets them in motion but does not expect of them 
Extends their lives without ruling and controlling 
This is called Fathomless Virtue 


As Heshang Gong comments on DDJ51, De equates to Oneness, which 
may be understood as the aligning and balancing power of Dao, 2°! 
described in chapter 22 of the Dao De Jing: 


That which is flexible is preserved 

That which is bent is straightened 

That which is empty is filled 

That which is broken is repaired 

That which is lacking acquires 

That which is excessive becomes confused 
Therefore, the Sage embraces Oneness 

So as to bring the world into alignment 


And in DDJ39: 
In the beginning was the attainment of Oneness 


Heaven attained Oneness and became clear 

Earth attained Oneness and became serene 

Gods attained Oneness and became spiritually powerful 

Valleys attained Oneness and became full 

The myriad things attained Oneness and were born 

Lords and kings attained Oneness and all under Heaven became loyal 


A full picture of jing-qi-shen transformation in the Guan Zi texts could be 
drawn by combining the descriptions of jing and qi transformation in NY 1- 
20 with the description of jing to shen transformation in XSS90-97: 


What people occupy themselves with today is jing-essence. 
Getting rid of desires should be the priority. 

From this follows quiet stillness; 

Quiet stillness brings about jing-essence; 

From jing essence, singularity is established. 

Singularity brings about illumination; 

Illumination brings about spirit; 

As for spirit, this is reaching the treasure. 


The Xin Shu Shang refers here to jing-essence as it appears in the body. 
Chapter 21 of the Dao De Jing offers additional perspective on the jing- 
essence referred to in the beginning of the Nei Ye — that of a universal 
essence which, similar to the earthly jing-essence in the body, is described 
as the most basic nourishment of life energy. Refining this basic 
nourishment into its more pure original substance is at the foundation of 
Daoist internal alchemy (Nei Dan). As shown in the Guan Zi texts, and in 
the Dao De Jing , this transformation takes place through what might be 
called a distillation of the heart-mind. This distillation purifies worldly 
contrivances in the heart-mind and brings about the “pure essence.” 


DDJ21: 
Openness is Virtue’s form 
With your attention on Dao alone 
This will arrive 


Dao acts on all things spontaneously and suddenly 
Sudden! Spontaneous! Within, there is image 
Spontaneous! Sudden! Within, there is being 
Obscure! Dark! Within, there is essence 

This essence of utmost reality 

Within it is sincerity 


It is ancient and it is modern 

Its attributes do not leave 

By it, we can examine how the multitudes began 
How am I able to know that the multitudes 


Began according to this nature of beginnings? 
By this 
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36 


Putz Fi, 
Invariably, the heart-mind’s decisions 2%! 

Asta fH , 
Naturally occupy it, naturally fill it. 

HAA kK . 

They spontaneously arise, and spontaneously ripen. 
KWAK Z , 

They can become wayward 

Ws DA SS SE EE RAK AM 
As a result of sorrow, pleasure, euphoria, '7°8! anger, desire, and 
avarice. 

HE A SE RAK Fl, 

If you can abandon sorrow, pleasure, euphoria, anger, desire, and 
avarice, 

Ly TIF 

The heart will return back to the shore (of calm and stability) 2! 


PorrZ tH, 

It is the nature of the heart and mind 

Ail ZV) BE, 

To benefit from tranquility and relaxation. 
DAD ial , 

Do not agitate it, do not disturb it, 
ALS 

And harmony will naturally perfect it. 
trait Foe A) , Aol 

At rest! As though right at your side; 
BRE OED FF 

Fleeting! Trying to snatch it, it is not obtained; 
WWD FU 93 HE He 


Vast and Distant! It is void of all limits. 
37 ULAR AS de 

This investigation does not take place far off 
38 AAAS . 

But in the daily application of this Virtue. 


Lines 23-38, above, may be well illustrated by a popular Zen parable: 


A learned scholar named Huike approached Boddhidharma and said, “My mind is 
disturbed, please pacify it for me.” Boddhidharma responded, “Bring me your mind 
and I will pacify it for you.” Upon reflection, Huike responded “Having sought it, I 
can no longer find it,” to which Boddhidharma said “There you go then, I have 
pacified it.” 


In mindfulness practice, students learn to observe inner and outer reality 
without judgement, grasping, or expectation. This alone can calm the mind 
as influences, such as emotions and thoughts, when observed, often dissolve 
like snowflakes caught in the hand. 

NY23-25 provide an important ancient Chinese psychological insight, 
which is that the mind works spontaneously. Thoughts do not arise out of 
effort, but responsively . This is why when Huike sought for his mind he 
could no longer find it. Concentration and study may give rise to thoughts 
and ideas, but those thoughts arise “of themselves.” 24! The mind does not 
construct these thoughts, but simply follows them along their respective 
paths as they rise up and garner the attention of the mind. Thus, clearing the 
mind does not consist of actively clearing the mind of thoughts, but of 
learning to stop following them along their journey. To do this, one must 
first become aware of the thoughts that carry them along, and eventually 
learn to just observe them. Simply observing them and letting them 
dissipate, one eventually finds they are no longer in the company of so 
many thoughts, and can thus relax in the openness that appears in their 
absence. 


Lines 23-38 also help to clarify DDJ47 when contrasted with its images 
of seeking externally what can only be attained within oneself: 


Without going out the door 
Know all under Heaven 

Without glancing out the window 
See Heaven’s Way 


The further out one goes 
The less they know 


Therefore, the Sage does not move 
Yet he knows 

He describes and names (things) 
Without seeing (them) 

He brings about perfection 
Without acting 


39 REA TAT te 
It is Dao which fills the body, 
40 i AA BELT . 
Yet people are unable to secure it. 
41 FEAR (8 , 
It leaves without returning; 
42 FORAGE . 
It arrives without remaining; 
43 aeP RM , 
Strategic! No one hears its voice; 
A4 RP TSLETS ty 
Suddden! Right away it is within your heart-mind; 
45 BRPARE HL , 
Dark and obscured! Its form cannot be seen; 
46 EVE RREA . 


Immense and overflowing! It rises within all of us. 
47 AWE , 
We do not see its form 
48 ANIL, 
We do not hear its voice 
49 Fre ae , 
Yet its sequence of development 
50 Faia . 
We call “Dao” 


Dao might be interpreted as the state of balance and harmony. Just as 
one is rarely aware of health until they lose it, or rarely aware of their 
emotional balance until they become perturbed, Dao’s presence may 
actually make us less aware of it, while we can only but imagine it when it 
is absent. 

Perhaps the most revealing word in lines 39-50 is also one of the most 
often edited in translations of the Nei Ye . Line 43, “ Strategic! No one 
hears its voice” is usually found, today, with “mou i , strategic,” replaced 
with “mo ¥& , desert; indifferent,” and translated as “silent.” However, i 
strategic also fits here in the sense that strategy implies something 
undisclosed and deceptive. As DDJ36, which describes the effectiveness of 
unforeseen strategies, states: “The state’s sharp instruments should not be 
revealed.” 

NY86-87 also use “ ii strategies” in the sense of something hidden and 
underlying: “Pleasure, anger, obtaining, and giving are the underlying 
motivations ( a ) of humanity.” 

The description of Dao as strategic compliments lines 49-50, “ Yet its 
sequence of development, we call ‘Dao,’ ” a statement supported by 
Heshang Gong’s commentary on DDJ21: 


“How am I able to know that the multitudes began according to this 
nature of beginnings?” 

(In other words) “How can I know that the myriad things followed Dao 
to be infused with energy-breath?” 


“By this” 


“This” refers to “the present.” In this very moment, the myriad things 
all receive the Dao’s vital energy-breath in order to live, to move, to 
stand up, and to rise to their places. If not by a Path (Dao), this could 


not have happened. 


Without giving undue weight to this line, it could be noted that, whereas 
the Dao De Jing can be read as concealing a great deal of subtle 
government strategy, the Nei Ye can be read as concealing a similar portion 
of subtle martial strategy. In either case, many insights into Dao and the 
heart-mind of human beings appear to have come from contemplating the 


path towards a peaceful society. 
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SURE AE PR, 

At all times, the Dao is without a single location. 
bye ER , 

(Yet) in a heart of goodness, where tranquility is cherished, '2! 
DAR EL, 

In a peaceful heart, where the energy-breath is balanced, 
JZ AT IE 

Dao may linger. 
WIE te, 

For Dao is not far away. 
EG ta lA ge . 

When the people attain it, they are fruitful; 
WIEN AE, 

When Dao does not leave, 
ESA DA KH 

The people become knowledgeable. 


Fe HA AP Loy Bae 
Thus, it is sudden! As though capturing; 
WD Bb =P EL On aa A AT 


Minute! As though devoid of any location. 
61 WHT, 
The nature of Dao 
62 aT DAae . 
Is averse to clamorous noise. 
63 fhbHR ET , 
By bringing the heart to a tranquil resonance (intent), '*1! 
64 JERI . 
Dao may be obtained. 


Lines 51-54 show how Dao may be attained, and maintained, even by 
people who have never heard of Dao. Holding onto a natural simplicity and 
tranquility becomes a rather obvious priority for anyone trying to recover 
their health. The proto-Daoists, however, taught that doing so was not just a 
matter of health, but also of success, luck, and destiny (lines 55-58, and 69- 
73). In the same way that this inner harmony nourishes and repairs the 
body, '*“!_bringing the organs and circulations to an ideal balance, it will 
also bring an individual into balance with their exterior world, effecting a 
harmonious, organic, relationship between external elements and between 
those elements and the individual. '74°!_ This is evident in the Nei Ye (lines 
55-58, and 69-73), and in DDJ37: 


The Dao is always effortless yet without inaction 
When lords and kings can guard this within 

The myriad things eventually transform themselves 
Transforming, yet desiring to do so intentionally 

I pacify this desire with the simplicity of namelessness 
The simplicity of the nameless removes all desires 
When the tranquility of desirelessness is established 
The world stabilizes itself 


As the Nei Ye also shows, this harmony cannot be attained impatiently, 
or fabricated with ingenuity. This is not to say that people should not work 
tirelessly, however. The Duke of Zhou’s comment on the first line of the 
first hexagram (Heaven) in the Yi Jing (I Ching) states “Heaven moves with 


vitality. The junzi therefore sturdies himself to ceaseless activity.” '°!_ It is 
simply a matter of doing so with an inner tranquility and harmony. As 
Heshang Gong comments on DDJ23: 


Men should conduct affairs like the Dao, in peace and stillness. They should not 
conduct affairs like gusting winds and violent rainstorms. 
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1th FC, 
As for Dao, 

2 PRA SS 
It is that which the auth cannot speak of; 
BZA net th, 
It is that which the eyes cannot see; 

EZ RAN AEH tH, 
It is that which the ears cannot hear; 

Ar Dg Ti IEFB tH 
It is that by which the heart-mind is enhanced, '*!_and the body is 
aligned; 

AZAR FE , 
It is that which, when people lose it, they die; 
ATAS VAR tH 
It is that which, when they obtain it, they live; 
CAA WO , 
It is that which, when endeavours lose it, they fail; 
AAS UA Bote 
It is that which, when they obtain it, they succeed. 


Pu ie : FRARAR EE , 

Invariably, Dao is without root '*48!_and without stem; 
ARETE ER, 

Without leaves and without flowers. 

BU AE, 

The myriad things are given life by it; 


77 AYA x 

The myriad things are completed by it. 
78 fit-Z ALE . 

On account of this, it is called “The Path” 


Lines 65-78 venture to describe the indescribable, Dao, while at the 
same time acknowledging the ineffable and intangible qualities that make it 
“unnameable” in the Daoist sense of being indistinguishable from reality as 
a whole. Though the Dao De Jing makes constant reference to the influence 
of Dao throughout Heaven, Earth, and Humanity, as with the Nei Ye , it 
ultimately heeds the opening statement of chapter one: “The dao which can 
be told is not the eternal Dao. The name which can be named is not the 
eternal name.” 

More similarities can be seen here in regards to DDJ21. Line 74, “Dao is 
without root and without stem; without leaves and without flowers’ is 
comparable to DDJ21’s: “It is ancient and it is modern. Its attributes 
(names) do not leave.” Lines 76-78 reflect the closing lines of DDJ21, and 
Heshang Gong’s commentary on them, which suggests that Dao is called 
“the Path” because it is the path by which all things come into fruition. 27!_ 
Comparing DDJ21 '“°l_and NY51-64, one may find still further 
resemblances. 


79° ee IE 
Heaven is ruled by alignment; 
80 HHE CF , 
Earth is ruled by balance; 
81 AERA. 
People are ruled by peaceful '*2#! silence. 
82 AKA B , 
Spring, autumn, winter, and summer 


83 Agi tt ; 


Are the seasons of Heaven; 
84 BEI A, 

Mountains, hills, streams, and valleys 
85 Hh tH 

Are the extensions of Earth; 
86 BRN TY , 

Pleasure, anger, taking, and giving 
87 AiR . 


Are the underlying motivations of humanity. 


88 eH A 

Therefore, Sages 
89 BRST 16, 

Follow the times of change, yet are not transformed. 
90 HEDMAN 

They adapt to things, yet are not displaced. 


The “seasons of Heaven” change, yet are constant in their cycles. The 
“extensions (lit. “branches,” see line 85) of Earth” transform, yet are 
constant in their types. Therefore, sages move and adapt as necessary, but 
are constant in their inner alignment and stillness. The ability to outwardly 
adapt while remaining inwardly stable is of great importance in proto- 
Daoist texts, which show that, by guarding inner balance while being 
outwardly flexible, dangerous straits in life can be successfully navigated 

In a comment, attributed to Confucius, on the Yi Jing’s water hexagram 
(Kan), we find: 


Two water trigrams indicate repeated dangerous passes. Water circulates rather than 
over-filling. It travels through a dangerous pass without losing its integrity. (King 
Wen’s comment on this hexagram) “ guarding the mind brings progress ” refers to 
the strong line in the center (of the water trigram, which consists of two broken lines 
with a sold line between them). 


Also, in DDJ8: 


The highest excellence is like water 

The excellence of water benefits all things 
And does not fight against them 

It dwells in the places that people detest 
How close it is to Dao! 


Simply because it does not fight 
(Water) has no enemy 


91 feIERE BF , 

If you can be aligned and you can be silent, 
92 PRRABIE » 

Then you can be settled. 
93 feb EP , 

When the heart-mind settles in its very center, 
94 EAHR HA , 

The ears and eyes become acute and perceptive, 
95 PUCEX [Al , 

And the four limbs become solid and stable. !?72! 
96 WLAN . 


You can thereby house the pure and vital essence. 


97 Fath , 

This pure essence 
98 ACH 

Is the pure essence of energy-breath. 
99 AEG AE, 

The way of energy-breath 1s to flourish. 


100 4E75 8 , 

Flourishing, it becomes thoughts; 
101 475 #0 , 

Thoughts become knowledge; 
102 AIILR « 


After knowledge, it stops. 
103 Lz we , 

Invariably, mental formulations 
104 HAIR 

Will supersede knowledge even at the expense of one’s life. 


[223] 


105 He 16 a HH 
With Oneness, things can be transformed. We call this spirit. 
106 SHE SE 
With Oneness, situations can be changed. We call this wisdom. 
107 RDM , 
Transforming (things) without altering breath, 
108 SEARS 
Changing (situations) without altering wisdom: 
109 HES — ZA HEALEY 
Only the junzi who maintains Oneness can do this. 
110 $##—-AK , 
Holding Oneness and not losing it, 
lll fea . 
They can preside over the myriad things. 
112 ATHY , 
The junzi then conducts things, 
113 NAD TE, 
And is not conducted by things, 
114 #¢— ZH . 
(Having) attained the principle of Oneness. '*4! 


The Huang Di Nei Jing, Su Wen, again reflects the Nei Ye here were the Nei 
Ye states: 


This pure essence 

Is the pure essence of energy-breath. 
The way of energy-breath is to flourish. 
Flourishing, it becomes thoughts; 


Thoughts become knowledge; 

After knowledge, it stops. 

Invariably, mental formulations 

Will supersede knowledge even at the expense of one’s life. 


The Su Wen, chapter 39, explains this phenomenon with further details: 


The hundred diseases are generated by qi. 
When one is angry, their qi rises 

When euphoric, their qi relaxes 

When sad, their qi dissipates 

When fearful, their gi descends 

When cold, their qi collects 

When over-heated, their qi leaks out 
When startled, their qi is chaotic 

When exhausted, their qi is wasted 

When pensive, their qi is knotted 


When one is pensive, the heart-mind occupies a location 
And the shen-spirit keeps returning to a location 

The aligned qi is halted and does not circulate 

Thus, gi is knotted 722! 


We find the method to untangle these knots in the Nei Ye , which 
suggests detaching ourselves from the frantic chases of the mind and 
returning to inner unity. By following the guidance in lines 91-92, (“If you 
can be aligned, you can be silent. Then you can be settled.)” one may 
realize what Lao Zi speaks of in Dao De Jing , chapter 56: 


Those who know, do not speak 
Those who speak, do not know 
Close your ports 

Shut your gates 

Dull your points 

Separate your tangles 

Soften your glare 


Be like ashes 
This is to say 
“Be one with the sacred’’... 


While Oneness carries a number of metaphysical connotations, lines 91- 
114 speak to its more immediate application in being of a unified and 
undivided consciousness. By keeping the heart-mind settled, focus is not 
easily agitated and dissipated, allowing the energy-breath and heart-mind to 
remain centered and reach the destination of their focus. 

As Heshang Gong comments on DDJ10: 


“Gather together the energy-breath and become soft’”’ 

Gather and embrace the vital energy-breath within. Then it will not be chaotic and 
the body will become soft and pliant. 

“This is the power of an infant” 

Have the power of an infant. Be, internally, without a thought or worry, and 
externally, without official duties. Then the vital spirits will not leave. 

“Looking deeply, purify and eliminate” 

One should wash the heart-mind until it is clean and pure. The heart-mind lives in the 
fathomless depths of emptiness. Investigate. Know its myriad engagements. This is 
called “investigating the fathomless.” 


Like NY105-114, Heshang Gong explains in DDJ14 that by holding 
Oneness we are able to become the active, rather than reactive, party in our 
own lives. 


“ Hold to the ancient Dao and ride it until you possess the present” 
Sages hold and embrace the ancient Dao which gave birth to Oneness 
and allowed them to commandeer things. Understand the present by 
holding onto Oneness. 


The Xin Shu Xia carries a similar passage to NY100-106, but follows 
with the statement "Therefore, all that is collected internally (should be) 
regarded as a wellspring. When this source is not exhausted, internally and 
externally, it circulates freely.” °°! Further, Xin Shu Xia , lines 37-38, read: 


AS 6b 44 ee 
FA Ae AS El ° 


Unified energy-breath can bring transformation. This is called 
“essence.” 

AEE. 

Unified endeavours can bring transformation. This is called “wisdom.” 


rather than, in Nei Ye , line 105: 


NRE HE, ABZ FH 

With Oneness, things can be transformed. We call this spirit. 
— SHE SE, HAZ 

With Oneness, situations can be changed. We call this wisdom 


These differences suggest, not simply a suppression of thoughts, but a 
transmutation of the energy that becomes thoughts (see NY99-104). By 
aligning the posture 2“! and remaining internally still and clear, this energy, 
normally occupied by wandering thoughts, can be returned to the resonance 
of intention, awareness ( %& yi), associated in Daoist medical theory with 
the unifying earth element of the spleen. 

Following the closing statement of the Xin Shu Xia “For what is above, 
study the Heavens; for what is below, study the Earth,” this method could 
be described as “by the power of stillness, making clouded water slowly 
clarify / By the power of serenity, making life slowly arise” (DDJ15). 
Further, b y clearing clouds (thoughts) from the sky (heart-mind), the light 
of the sun (spirit) can nourish the earth (body). 

Lines 107-109 illustrate how those adept at the heart-mind method (xin 
shu/xin fa) can bring about change without losing their inner Oneness and 
spirit. This is described further in the following lines (below), especially 
129-150 which speak of spiritual intelligence. This spiritual intelligence is 
maintained by following the directions in the Nei Ye of not being swayed by 
emotions and fears, but rather, staying balanced in both breath and wisdom. 
This ability is cultivated in the practice of Tai Ji (Tai Chi), which teaches 
the continuous flow of breath and movement, and thereby a calm rhythm of 
breathing while transforming the obstacles (opponents) in front of oneself. 
Doing so allows the free flow of intuitive response in the application of 
learned skills. Thus, neither the power of one’s breath, nor their ability, is 
diminished by adapting to the circumstances requiring change. 


115 WUE 
When the orderliness of the heart-mind reaches to the very center, 
116 WaMRKE , 
Orderly words leave the mouth 
117 WASH A, 
And orderly affairs increase amongst the people. 
118 FARK PRR - 
As such, all under Heaven will be orderly! 
119 -HBAMAP Hk , 
When one word is grasped, all under heaven fits together; 
1200 —BeEMK EF 3 , 
When one word settles (in the heart), all under Heaven cooperates. 
121 Aca. 
This is the meaning of ‘serving the greater good.’ !*28! 
122 04> iE 
When the bodily form is not aligned, 
123 FEAR « 
Virtue does not approach; 
124 AN AF , 
When the center is not tranquil, 
125 LANA 
The heart-mind is not orderly. 
126 IESE 
When the bodily form is aligned, it absorbs Virtue. 
127 KALHH E , 
Heaven’s benevolent generosity and Earth’s balancing 
righteousness 
128 RUVEZA TH Ae 
Then naturally arrive in abundance. 


By holding to oneness, all is brought to a beneficial order. By first 
bringing the heart-mind, the metaphorical “throne of the ruler,” ""!to a 
state of peace and order, peace and order then spreads throughout the rest of 
one’s being. The proto-Daoists taught that a ruler who achieves peace and 
order within will effortlessly spread this peace and order throughout their 
kingdom. The Nei Ye uses to the word “ Z gong, serving the greater good,” 
to describe this process. Gong refers to the public, versus private, interest — 
to the individual serving the whole. Gong, often translated as impartial, is 
said in DDJ16 to be a reflection of Dao in humanity. '22!_ 

NY127 (“Heaven’s benevolent generosity...) seems to contradict 
chapter five of the Dao De Jing , which states that “Heaven (Nature) is not 
benevolent;” however, this saying in the Dao De Jing is believed to be in 
reference to learned benevolence, rather than to a natural inclination, as 
would be exhibited by Heaven. 

To say that Earth is righteous (line 127) may be supported by line 80, 
above, which states that “ #4 =£°/ Earth is ruled by balance.” */ Ping 
means peaceful, balance, and evenness. This balancing of Earth suggests 
righteousness, resulting from Earth being regulated by the Way (Dao) of 
Heaven, illustrated in DDJ77: 


The Way of Heaven 

Is it not like the stretching of a bow? 

What is high, it causes to be pulled low 
What is low, it causes to be uplifted 

What has excess, it causes to be diminished 
What is insufficient it causes to be restored 


Lines 122-126 of the Nei Ye are historically significant in their emphasis 
on posture for cultivating the heart-mind. While these lines may not 
explicitly recommend extended periods of sitting, the Bai Xin does suggest 
something more akin to sitting meditation or Daoist “zuo wang / sitting and 
forgetting,” in lines 27-29: 


Therefore, the Sage’s method of government 
Is to still the body and wait ( §F-AUA Z) . 


Things then arrive at their names, (showing what they are,) and 
naturally fall into place. 


129 #HHAZ He, 

The ultimate spiritual intelligence — 
130 HAP ANES 

Luminous! It understands the myriad things 
131 SaspANa . 

When, in the center, righteousness is guarded without err, 
132 AWWaAL A, 

And things do not disturb the senses, 
133 AWE ALD , 

Nor do the senses disturb the heart, 
134 enn 4G . 

This is called inner attainment. 


135 AMA TED . 
There is a spirit that alights in the body; 
136 —4E— 3K , 
One moment it leaves, and one moment it arrives. 
137 ZH 
No one can comprehend it. 
138 KZ fl , 
Losing it assures disorder; 
139 AZ DIR . 
Obtaining it assures order. 
140 fiCBRIL 
Respectfully purify its dwelling place 
141 #aikt AR 
And the pure and vital essence will naturally return. 
142 tA Zz 
If Planning and thinking about vital essence, 
143 Boma . 


Calm any thoughts about governing it. 
144 ALS a 
Straightening your form, revere and honour it. 
145 Fa HE, 
Essence will then become settled. 
146 43-21 8 
Obtaining it, do not give up. 
147 HAN € , 
Do not indulge the ears and eyes. 
148 ty Ae ft teal 
Keeping the heart and mind without any other designs, 
149 IED ZE FH, 
And an aligned heart-mind within, 
150 BME . 
The myriad things will (then) fall into accord. 724! 


When the Nei Ye speaks of ‘order,’ this should not be understood as a 
fixed, rigid, and stultifying order, but a natural one in which things find 
comfort in their true elements. 

As such, Lao Z1’s method of government can be seen as developing 
directly from an early tradition of attaining inner power through non- 
interference and stillness. As he states in DDJ48: 


The pursuit of learning requires daily accumulation 
The pursuit of Dao requires daily reduction 
Reducing and reducing 

Until arriving at effortlessness 

Effortless, yet without inaction 


Conquering all under Heaven 

Is best done without the endeavour to do so 

Perpetually, this endeavour will continue without satisfaction 
Even when all under Heaven has been conquered 


And in DDJ29: 


The wish to possess all under Heaven, and control it 
I see this has no end 

The world is an instrument of the gods 

It cannot be controlled 

Those who try, spoil it 

Those who grasp, lose 


Chinese traditions of cultivating inner peace may very well have 
developed out of purification rituals meant to prepare a supplicant for 
making offerings to deities and spirits. These rituals date back well beyond 
the time of Confucius, who makes many references to obtaining the favour 
of shen ming, or ‘spiritual lights.” The description here of power and 
stability, preserved by the residence of an inner spirit (see line 135), 
coincides closely with Heshang Gong’s references to the shen ming and the 
protection they provide to those who follow the way of natural simplicity. 
See, for example, his following comments on DDJ7: 


All people love (sages) like their own mothers and fathers. The 
spiritual lights (shen ming) '72!_protect them like a newborn child. 
Thus, they always remain. 


Sages act with love towards people, and are protected by the spiritual 
lights. Is this not because they are fair, upright, and without 
selfishness? 


On the other hand, as the Nei Ye appears to be doing here, Heshang 
Gong more commonly uses the term shen ming to refer to something 
cultivated; for example, in his comments on DDJ12: 


“Thus, sages are guided by their stomachs” 

By guarding the five intrinsic natures, '2!_abandoning the six 
emotions, and uniting the gi of concentration, '**“! spiritual intelligence 
(shen ming) is fostered. 


This idea of cultivating shen ming may not be entirely disconnected 
from the concept of these spiritual entities, however, as evidenced in 
Heshang Gong’s comments in DDJ16: 


“The way of impartiality shows the way of a king”’ 

Impartial, honourable, and unselfish, one can become king of all under 
Heaven. By governing and aligning the body, form is unified. 
Countless spiritual lights then assemble in the body. 

“The way of a king shows the way of Heaven”’ 

Being a king, here, means that Virtue will gather spiritual lights and 
take you through the Heavens. 


It appears that the author (or authors) of the Nei Ye was likely aware of 
this understanding of shen ming, and its relevance to one’s own spirit and 
cultivation (see line 135). Heshang Gong, and the author(s) of the Nei Ye , 
do not so much advocate communion with the shen ming, as authors of 
Confucian texts did, but rather advocate embodying their power within 
oneself. This can be seen in NY1-8 and 235-253 (below). Perhaps one of 
the reasons for this departure is the proto-Daoists’ tendency towards co- 
existent self-reliance, in contrast to the interdependence more characteristic 
of Confucian mores. 

What the Nei Ye more directly refers to here is ‘spiritual intelligence’, 
the ultimate state of spiritual and mental clarity, unimpaired by imbalances 
that may result from psycho-physical tensions, emotions, and the ultimate 
cause of emotions: craving. The anger of not getting what we feel we 
deserve, the euphoria of getting it, and the sorrow of losing it can be 
transcended through the art of the heart-mind. By eradicating cravings, 
expectations, driving emotions, mental constructs, and limited cognitive 
knowledge of time and space, one can allow the illumination of the spirit to 
enter the emptiness of the heart-mind. This is further elucidated in chapter 
one of the Huainan Zi, which complements the instructions of the Nei Ye 
quite helpfully when compared with the discussion of order and alignment 
in NY115-128, and then the refinements needed to bring forth spiritual 
illumination discussed in NY 129-150: 


Now, those who use their ears and eyes to hear and observe strain their 
bodies to understand correctly. Those who use knowledge and 
deliberation to govern correctly abuse the mind and achieve nothing. 
Therefore, sages use a single measurement, complying with what has 
been well established. They do not alter its acceptability; they do not 
change its regularity. Thus, they can determine what accords to the 
level, knowing what is crooked by what is just. 


Euphoria and anger are deviations from Dao; 
Anguish and sorrow are losses of Intrinsic Virtue. 
Likes and dislikes overtax the mind; 

Cravings and desires disturb Pure Nature. 


Intense anger ruins the yin; 

Intense euphoria collapses the yang. 

Weakened qi renders one mute; 

Fear and terror causes insanity. 

If one is anxious, sorrowful, and frequently angry, 
Sickness will accumulate. 

If likes and dislikes grow numerous, 

Misfortunes will also follow. 


Thus, when the mind is neither anxious nor jubilant, Intrinsic Virtue is 
refined. 

When the mind is far reaching yet unchanging, tranquility is refined. 
When cravings and desires do not burden the mind, emptiness is 
refined. 

When the mind is without likes and dislikes, equanimity is refined. 
When the mind is not scattered about on things, purity is refined. 


If the mind can succeed in these five (refinements), it will break 
through to spiritual intelligence. To break through to spiritual 
intelligence is to attain what lies within. 


Therefore, using the internal to control the external, 
Your many endeavours will not fail. 


If, internally, you can attain it, 
Externally, you can harvest it. '735! 


151 iWAE . 
Dao fills the world. 
152 THER Ar 
It is widespread amongst the people, 
153 OA BEAT 
Yet the people cannot understand it. 
154 Bz fe , 
One saying unravels it: 
155 LER KR , 
For what is above, study the Heavens; 
156 Fw He, 
For what is below, exhaust the limits of the Earth — 
157 We TLIN 
Circling throughout the nine regions '#*°! . 
158 (na Z 
So what does this saying reveal? 
159 FEARLE 
It is found in the peaceful heart. 
160 I , AN. 
When my heart is orderly, my senses are orderly; 
161 KY KZ, AIR. 
When my heart is peaceful, my senses are peaceful. 
162 wZ2eb th , 
What sets them in order is the heart-mind; 
163 RZ Fe ty « 
What makes them peaceful is the heart-mind. 
164 ty VA jak by, 
The heart-mind conceals another heart-mind. 
165 DZ MAD . 


Within the center of the heart-mind, there is another heart-mind. 


[237] 


166 WeErZ by , 

In this heart of the heart-mind, 
67 BUA , 

There is a resonance (intention) which precedes words. '#32! 
168 BARI , 

Resonance is followed by forms; 
169 BARRE . 

Forms are followed by words; 
170 BAR ME , 

Words are followed by directives; 
171 HARA 

Directives are followed by order. 
172 Nia wl , 

When there is disorder, there is sure to be confusion. 
173 BLISZE . 


Confusion leads to death. !4°! 


[239] 


Lines 151-173 ask the reader to consider the seeds of emotion, thoughts, 
and action, created by the heart-mind. A peaceful heart-mind sprouts 
peaceful emotions, thoughts and actions. An agitated heart-mind sprouts 
agitated emotions, thoughts and actions. Thus, the state of our environment 
is Shaped by our heart-mind, and the seeds of emotion, thought, and action 
that it creates. 

Lines 160-163 of the Nei Ye resemble lines 109-112 of the Xin Shu Xia , 
which illustrate this point somewhat more directly, in saying: 


When is there no benefit from my affairs? 
When there is no benefit in my heart-mind. 
When is there no peace where I reside? 
When there is no peace in my heart-mind 


While both texts reflect the opening lines of the Xin Shu Shang with this 
sentiment, they are somewhat more methodical in their techniques, and so 
go on to provide directions for looking deeply into the “heart of the heart- 


mind” where one can delve into the soil of intention (yi), uproot the weeds 
of agitation and rumination, and thereby foster seeds of inner and outer 
harmony. This technique begins in lines 122-128 of the Nei Ye , which 
approximate to the opening lines of the Xin Shu Xia , providing a physical 
complement to the art of the heart-mind: 


When the bodily form is not aligned, 

Virtue does not approach; 

When the center is not tranquil, 

The heart-mind is not orderly. 

When the bodily form is aligned, it absorbs Virtue. 

Heaven’s benevolent generosity and Earth’s balancing righteousness 
Then naturally arrive in abundance. 

(NY 122-128) 


Lao Zi expands on the process of cleansing the heart-mind in Dao De 
Jing , chapter three: 


Therefore, the Sage’s government 

Empties the mind and enriches the stomach 

Softens the will and strengthens the bones 

People then remain uncontrived and without desires 
While the scheming do not dare to act 

Act by not acting 

And everything will fall into place 


In Daoist meditation, focus is put on the lower energy reservoir under 
the naval (lower dantien), while the heart and mind release the constraints 
of thinking and emotion. The meditator does not try to control the course of 
nature (ie., softens the will), but allows an inner alignment to naturally 
come about. This reverses the effects of stress-response and helps the body 
and mind to return to balance, allowing nutrients to be properly absorbed 
and circulated (strengthens the bones). Heshang Gong comments on the line 
“strengthens the bones”: “He cherishes his vital essence and takes seriously 
what was bestowed upon him. Thus, his bone marrow is full, and his bones 
are strong.” 


When the mind and breath have naturally settled and become peaceful, 
and the energy of thoughts is about to arise, one can become aware of the 
subtle resonance of thought that is about to arise and gently direct it to the 
lower dantien, or to the bone marrow. This allows the mind to remain silent 
and undistracted, and the intent to direct energy back into the body’s 
reservoirs, described in the following lines (NY174-184). If the mind 
becomes distracted and clouded by thoughts, the intent is deferred, allowing 
thoughts to become chaotic, which in turn causes the intent to be directed 
by limited patterns of the mind. Emotion, stress, and confusion may then 
disturb the harmonious balance (order) of the heart-mind and deplete vital 
energy. Therefore, to preserve this harmonious balance, it is best to stay 
unified in awareness, and “without (doubt or) division.” 

Rumination is understood in Chinese medicine as a superficial, or 
pathological, expression of the spleen’s earth energy. On observation, one 
may find that their thoughts are an instinctual attempt to reconnect to the 
grounded earth energy of the spleen, which is actually found in the yi , 
intention (also associated with the spleen). As the Nei Ye shows, by 
returning to the original open awareness that lies underneath the thoughts, 
one can restore balance, clear, away the clouds of thought, and thereby 
uncover the heart of the heart-mind. 


174 FR A , 


When pure and vital essence remains, life energy spontaneously 
emerges. 
175 HOR R , 
One is then externally peaceful and radiant, 
176 yi UA AGAR JER 
Concealing this surging wellspring within. 
177 HEPRAI OP 
A flood of harmony and peacefulness, 
178 Asi 
It becomes an abyss of energy-breath. 
179 Hi-Z 7S HEL, 
If this abyss does not dry up, 
180 VUHE75 Tal , 
The four limbs solidify; 
181 FRA My, 
If this wellspring is not exhausted, 
182 FLBC I, 
The nine bodily orifices are free and unblocked. 
183 Joe RSA He , 
One can then absorb all of Heaven and Earth, 
184 $V iE 
Covering the four seas. 
185 FARR ES , 
Within, one’s intention is not vacillating; 
186 ShARAB ES, 
Externally, they are without affliction and calamity. 
187 LATE HF, 
Their heart-mind is maintained, within, 
188 FZ4ETK I 
And their body is maintained, externally. 
189 NER ff , 
They do not meet upon calamity, 
190 AIBA , 
Nor do they encounter hostile people. 
191 paz es 
We call them “Sages.” 


The “abyss of energy-breath,” “wellspring” and “flood of harmony and 
peacefulness” in lines 174-178 may indicate a shared oral tradition with 
Meng Z1’s (Mencius’) teaching on “flooding qi’: 


(Meng Zi replied), 'It is difficult to describe it. This is qi: It is 
exceedingly great, and exceedingly strong. Being nourished by 
rectitude, and sustaining no injury, it fills up all between heaven and 
earth. This is qi: It is the mate and assistant of righteousness and 
reason. Without it, man is in a state of starvation. It is produced by the 
accumulation of righteous deeds; it is not to be obtained by incidental 
acts of righteousness. If the mind does not feel (satisfied with one’s) 
conduct, the nature becomes starved. I therefore said, "Gao has never 
understood righteousness, because he makes it something external." 
There must be the constant practice of this righteousness, but without 
the object of thereby nourishing the qi. Let not the mind forget its 
work, but let there be no assisting the growth of that nature. Let us not 
be like the man of Song. There was a man of Song, who was grieved 
that his growing corn was not longer, and so he pulled it up. Having 
done this, he returned home, looking very stupid, and said to his 
people, "I am tired today. I have been helping the corn to grow long." 
His son ran to look at it, and found the corn all withered. There are few 
in the world who do not deal with their qi as if they were assisting the 
corn to grow long. Some indeed consider it of no benefit to them, and 
let it alone — they do not weed their corn. They who assist it to grow 
long, pull out their corn. What they do is not only of no benefit to the 
nature, but it also injures it.’ '44! 


Though Meng Zi has a moral cultivation as the base of his qi cultivation, 
the influence of Daoist cultivation practices are evident in his advocacy for 
allowing to nature what nature does best. 

Such descriptions of “abyss,” “wellspring” and “flood” in Nei Ye lines 
74-191 are also reminiscent of the # valley in the Dao De Jing , chapters 
six 242] and 28. 


DDJ28: 
Knowing the male, guard the female 
And be a valley under Heaven 
Be a valley under Heaven 
And Virtue will never flee 
But will return to her infant son 


Knowing the white, guard the black 

And be a guide for the world 

Be a guide for the world 

And Virtue will remain without wavering 


Return to Wuji, Supreme Nothingness 

Knowing glory, hold fast to humiliation 

And be a valley under Heaven 

Being a valley under Heaven, Virtue will always fulfill you 
Return to your unaltered substance 

Unaltered wood is shaped into vessels 

Sages make use of this model 

When acting in positions of leadership 

Thus, the greatest establishment is undivided 


Seeing the similarity in the teachings of DDJ28 and the Nei Ye , the 
metaphor of ‘the state as the self? can be understood in Lao Z1’s words “the 
greatest establishment is undivided” as referring to the same types of 
unification described in the Nei Ye . 

From a Chinese medical perspective, lines 174-191 also follow the 
creation cycle of the five elemental phases. This begins with the notion that 
life energy is rooted in the jing (vital essence) of the kidneys: 


When pure and vital essence remains, life-energy spontaneously 
emerges. 

One is then externally peaceful and radiant, 

Concealing this surging wellspring within. 

A flood of harmony and peacefulness, 


It becomes an abyss of energy-breath. (NY 174-178) 


The water phase of kidney-jing gives rise to the wood phase of the liver, 
expressed in the muscles and the forward yang-energy of growth and 
determination. 


If this abyss does not dry up, 
The four limbs solidify; (NY 179-180) 


The wood phase gives rise to the fire phase of the heart-mind, which 
may be associated with the “nine orifices” in line 182. Though the ears, 
eyes, nostrils, mouth, urethra and anus are associated with various particular 
phases, the “free and unblocked” state of the head’s orifices suggests 
consciousness, and the heart-mind. This connection is also made evident in 
the opening lines of the Xin Shu Shang: “The heart-mind holds the throne 
of the ruler. The nine apertures hold offices of various public servants. 
When the heart-mind remains with Dao, the nine apertures act reasonably.” 


If this wellspring is not exhausted, 

The nine bodily orifices are free and unblocked. 
One can then absorb [242! all of Heaven and Earth, 
Covering the four seas. (NY 181-184) 


The fire phase gives rise to the earth phase, associated with the spleen, 
the absorption of the stomach, and intention. 


Within, one’s intention is not vacillating; 

Externally, they are without affliction and calamity. 
Their heart-mind is maintained, within, 

And their body is maintained, externally. (NY 185-188) 


This shows the progressive transformations that take place as life-energy 
reaches through one’s being. The only phase not yet touched on in these 
lines is the metal-phase, associated with the lungs and skin . Suffice it to 
say, when one’s intention is not vacillating, their breath may become more 
natural, deep, and full. Lines 192-193 (below) begin by referring to the 


healthy glow of the skin that follows the practice of aligning and quieting 
oneself, mentioned earlier in lines 91-114. 


192 AfeIERF , 
When people can align and quiet themselves, 
193 BO FL, 
Their skin’s surface is rich and full; 
194 FAW HAC, 
Their ears and eyes are acute and perceptive; 
195 fils oR 
Their muscles and tendons are strong and flexible; their bones are 
strong and firm. 
196 J5fERMK TEL, 
They can wear the great circle (Heaven) as their head covering, 
197 MHBKA . 
And the great square (Earth) as their shoes. 
198 BIR K a, 
In the great clarity, they are reflected; 
199 UR KAA 
With the great illumination, they observe. 
200 WTEAE aX , 
Being respectful and careful, they are without error; 
201 AMHR E ; 
Daily refreshing their virtue, 
202 HieHA FP , 
They know every place under Heaven. 
203 HFS VY Wk , 
Wherever there is deficiency in the four directions, 
204 ME Fe , 
They reverently supply. 
205 a AE 
This is called “internal attainment.” 


206 2A Be , 


[244] 


From this, they do not depart, 
207 KARZ . 


For doing so would give rise to error. 


We see here, again, how the heart of the mind must be tended to so as to 
ensure beneficial emotions, thoughts, and actions. This benefit spans the 
body, the senses, perceptiveness, and social relationships, ensuring that 
none of these impinge on the circumstances of the others. With this vitality, 
perception, and peacefulness, sages bring everything around them closer to 
harmony. Line 205 might also be translated as “attaining from within,” 
following an explanation of the same phenomena in the Huainan Zi, chapter 
one: 


To break through to spiritual intelligence is to attain what lies within. ( 
HA tH ) 

Therefore, using the internal to control the external, 

Your many endeavours will not fail. 

If, internally, you can attain it, 

Externally, you can harvest it. 

With this inner attainment ( 2 44 Hl ), 

The five major organs will be peaceful; 

Thoughts and worries will be stabilized. 

The tendons will be strong, and your strength will be powerful; 
Your ears and eyes will be acute and clear... '74°! 


NY 192-207 also describe an ability to reflect Heaven and Earth in mind 
and body, returning the muscles and tendons to their “ {4 true state” of 
youthful flexibility, and having the clarity of the sky beyond the clouds with 
the mental brightness of the sun and moon (see lines 196-199), '“°!_ This is 
returning the body and mind to an original, unaltered, state of harmonious 
balance, referred to by Daoist Alchemists as “pre-heaven.” 


208 Pik 
Invariably, Dao 
209 Yj wh FR , 
Is sure to enclose, sure to condense, 
210 We ay , 
Sure to expand, sure to open, 
211 DEX TEl . 
Sure to strengthen, sure to solidify. 
212 FBA EG , 
It preserves excellence (yet) does not dwell. 
213 AE . 
It removes excess and nourishes '“”! where there is weakness. 
214 BERISL tm , 
Having known the furthest limits, 
215 RAIS . 
Return to Dao and Virtue. 


NY208-215 could be read alongside DDJ77 for further reflection: 


The Way of Heaven 

Is it not like the stretching of a bow? 

What is high, it causes to be pulled low 
What is low, it causes to be uplifted 

What has excess, it causes to be diminished 
What is insufficient it causes to be restored 


Heaven’s Way diminishes what has excess 

And restores what lacks sufficiency 

The way of man, however, is not this way 

Diminishing what suffers lack 

And assisting where there is excess 

Who can have in excess, and care for all under Heaven? 
Only those who have Dao 


Therefore, sages act but do not expect anything in return 
They achieve their ends without lingering 


And have no desire to exhibit inner worth 


216 4efe HF , 

Though the heart-mind remains within, '248!_ 
217 AAT AEE 

It cannot be concealed; 
218 Fil 22) FAI FE , 

The harmony of the body reveals it. 
219 FLA 

It is seen in the skin’s colour. 
220 RU A , 

Welcoming others with an energy-breath of goodness 
221 Bis Hh 

Is like embracing them with the affection of brothers and sisters; 
222 FRR A , 

Welcoming others with an energy-breath of wickedness 
223 HARE. 

Is like injuring them with a soldier’s spear. 
224 REL B, 

It’s wordless tone '2°2! 
225 FRR ERX . 

Strikes like thunder. 
226 DAZ H , 

The manifestations of the heart-mind’s energy-breath 
227 WRAA , 

Illuminate like the sun and moon, 
228 SERRE . 

And are perceived as though by one’s own mother and father. 
229 HAC , 

Rewards are not enough to encourage goodness; 
230 FIA LAE 

Punishments are not enough to discourage misbehaviour. 
231 ART 


When (the unity of) energy-breath and intention is attained, '2! 


232 TA Pak. 

All under Heaven coordinates; 
233 RE 

When the heart-mind and intention become settled, 
234 MA PE. 


All under Heaven cooperates. 


NY216-234 provide an early clarification of the Daoist’s approach to 


social harmony, and may support their rejection of the perceived |! 


Confucian focus on cultivating external conduct: If one’s energy is not 


balanced and harmonious, it cannot be hidden by external conduct. '!_ 


Thus, it is deemed more beneficial to cultivate “internal virtue,” =! 


reclaiming essence and original nature, rather than external behaviours and 
actions. These lines also profess the superiority of Daoist methods over 
Legalist methods of government (see especially lines 229-230). 

The approach to successful governing found in NY229-234 is central to 
Daoist advice given to rulers, and helps to contextualize DDJ13: 


... What does it mean to say “Appreciate the great worrying 
That (favour and disgrace) cause to your person?” 

The reason I have great worries is because I have a self 

If I did not have a self, what worries would I have? 


Therefore, those who (govern) the self as the world 
And cherish it as such 

On them the world can rely 

Those who (govern) the self as the world 

And love it as such 

To them the world can be entrusted 


DDJ13 can be read as advising that a ruler ought not rely on others’ 
opinions of them, but simply care for and cultivate oneself and the world as 


though they were one and the same thing. Thereby, they will not be seduced 
by pursuits for glory and fame at the expense of both the nation and their 
own body. Similarly, the Nei Ye counsels that cultivating internal harmony 
and vitality should be the first priority of a ruler. 

Zhuang Zi also advises this approach in his chapter “Retiring to Non- 
attachment (chapter 11)”: 


I have heard of retiring to non-attachment; I have not heard of ruling 
all under Heaven. As for retiring, it is for fear of corrupting the pure 
nature of all under Heaven. As for non-attachment, it is for fear that 
the intrinsic virtue of all under Heaven will shift. When all under 
Heaven does not corrupt their pure nature, nor shift their intrinsic 
virtue, then order has been attained! 

[...] Thus, even the greatness of all under heaven would not suffice 
for rewards and punishments. Since the time of the three dynasties, 
there has been nothing but clamour over the business of rewards and 
punishments. What leisure have they had to find peace in the reality of 
their pure nature and destiny? Their enjoyment of clear vision? Just 
debauching in lust. Their enjoyment of hearing? Just debauching in 
sounds. Their enjoyment of benevolence? Just throwing their intrinsic 
virtue into disorder. Their enjoyment of righteousness? Just opposing 
common sense. Their enjoyment of ceremonies? Simply an exhibition 
of skills. Their enjoyment of music? Simply exhibitions of lewdness. 
Their enjoyment of wisdom? Simply an exhibition of craft. Their 
enjoyment of knowledge? Just expositions of fault. 

If all under Heaven were to find peace in the reality of their pure 
natures and destinies, 1t would make no difference if these eight things 
existed or disappeared. When all under heaven does not find peace in 
the reality of their pure natures and destinies, these eight things begin 
to warp and swell, throwing all under Heaven into chaos. When all 
under Heaven begins to revere and insist on them, how extensively are 
all under Heaven mislead! Then they do not simply partake and move 
on, but will fast before speaking of them, they will kneel when 
presenting them, they will sing praises of them and dance about. What 
can I do once it has gone this far? 


Therefore if the junzi cannot resist engaging in administration of 
the world, there is nothing better than to do nothing. Doing nothing, he 
can then find peace in the reality of his nature and destiny. Therefore, 
valuing his body as he values the world, to him the world can be 
entrusted. Having love for his body as he has love for the world, on 
him, the world can rely. Therefore, if the junzi can contain and not 
indulge his five senses, nor bring out his intelligence and perception, 
he will be still as a corpse yet displaying a dragon, quiet as an abyss 
yet with a voice like thunder. His spirit’s movements will be entrained 
with Heaven. Though at ease and without action, myriads of things 
will accumulate around him. (Following this, he will ask) “What 
leisure do I have to govern the world?” =! 


As Lao Zi says in DDJ33 “Those who overpower others are strong. 
Those who overpower themselves are powerful.” 


235 FeO HO, 


By consolidating '**°! their energy-breath (and becoming) spirit-like, 
[257] 


236 MT - 

The myriad things perfect their existence. 
237 fer A? REF? 

Can you consolidate it? Can you unify it? '758! 
238 HERE b ak 

Can you, without divining by yarrow stalks, 
239 IAAP? 

Know what is fortunate and what is perilous? 
240 ABIL? feof? 

Can you stop (peril from arriving)? Can you make it cease? 
241 eA A 

Can you not seek this from others 
242 me2AF? 

But attain it in yourself? 


243 B2ez , 
If you think about it and think about tt, 
244 XH Z ; 
And then go back and think about it some more, 
245 IBZ mA IH , 
Your thinking about it will not reach (comprehension). 
246 HAAR ZZ: 
Ghosts and spirits move forward and reach this (comprehension of 
altering fortune), 
247 dP th , 
Not because of the ghost’s and spirit’s efforts (in thinking about it), 
248 AOR ZH 
(But because of) the extent of their vital essence and energy-breath. 
249 DUte Bo IE , 
When the four limbs are aligned, 
250 IAB HF , 
The blood and energy-breath are tranquil 
251 FR LD 
When unifying intention and consolidating the heart, 
252 HAN , 
The ears and eyes do not indulge, 
253 MERE ATUL 
Yet what is far off is as though near. 


To understand the implications of consolidating qi and becoming “‘spirit- 
like,” it helps to understand Jing and ling qi , the cultivation of which is the 
focus of lines 327-353, below. It is Jing , spiritual potency, that spirits are 
said to consist of, and so to consolidate qi and become spirit like is to 
cultivate this ling qi. The above precautions concerning thought correlate to 
the following lines, 254-266, which show how thinking, a major source of 
stagnation due to knotted qi in Chinese medicine, can bring one out of the 
natural balance that fosters inner potency. Ling also carries the meaning of 
the efficacy of Dao. As Dao is sometimes referred to as a carpenter’s level 
or chalk-line, showing what is just and what is crooked, |?! to move away 


from Dao would bring the loss of this efficacy, and thereby misfortune (see 
line 240). To be careful of excessive thought is to remain close to this 
guiding line and avoid illnesses and calamities before they arrive (see 327- 
353). Remaining close to Dao in such a way, one does not “wait until thirsty 
to dig a well.” As Qi Bo explains in Nei Jing, Su Wen , chapter two: 


As for Dao, the sages practice it; the foolish decorate themselves with 
it. To accord with yin and yang leads to life; to oppose them leads to 
death. To accord with yin and yang leads to order; to oppose them 
leads to chaos... Therefore, sages did not establish order to stop 
illness, they established order before illness arose. They did not 
establish order to stop chaos, they established order before chaos arose. 
To provide medicine after illness is already affixed, or instill order 
after chaos has already ensued, this is like digging a well after one is 
already thirsty, or fashioning weapons after war has already begun. |?! 


Lines 235-253 may also help to show the early teachings behind DDJ10, 
especially in regards to inner consolidation, and freeing the mind of inner 
dialogue. 


DDJ10: 
Guard the fortress of your bodily spirits 
Embrace Oneness 
Can you do this without letting them flee? 
Gather together the energy-breath and become soft 
This is the power of an infant 


Looking deeply 

Purify and eliminate 

Can you be without flaw? 

Caring for the people and governing the nation 
Can you be without effort? 

Heaven’s gate opens and closes 

Can you act the part of the female? 


With your awareness shining on every corner 
Can you be without knowledge? 


Giving them life and cultivating them 

Giving them life yet not possessing them 
Acting for them yet not expecting of them 
Leading them forward but not managing them 
This is called Fathomless Virtue 


254 WA A, 

Thinking and searching give rise to knowledge; 
255 Bae, 

Sluggishness and idleness give rise to anxiety; [2°! 
256 ARE & , 

Aggression and arrogance give rise to anger; 
257 Bee KR , 

Deep anxiety gives rise to illness. 
258 FRA TIZE . 

When illness overwhelms, there is death. !2°7! 
259 ZIMA HF , 

By thinking about it, and not letting go, 
260 WAS . 

Internally, one is overwhelmed, and externally one is frail. 
261 Ae PSI Ay lial, 

If one does not make premature determinations, 
262 “Ese OS) 

The life-force will later re-establish itself. 


263 BRA HK Ob . 

Eat, but not as though you cannot be filled. 
264 BRAD . 

Think, but not as though there is no objective. 
265 fii HH, 


Regulate these things accordingly, 
266 KRHA. 


And they will eventually do so of themselves. 


NY254-258 could be read as a cause and effect progression from over 
thinking through to death, explaining the general Daoist attitude towards 
superfluous knowledge. Thus, “thinking and searching lead to knowledge,” 
beginning this downward spiral. This may also be hinted at in NY238-240: 


Can you, without divining by yarrow stalks, 
Know what is fortunate and what is perilous? 
Can you stop (peril from arriving)? Can you make it cease? 


Reading NY254-258, it can be understood that thinking and searching 
give rise to knowledge which leads to inaction, or “ s/uggishness and 
idleness ” which give rise to anxiety . This anxiety then leads to fear-based 
aggression and arrogance , the consequences of which bring a great deal of 
anger into one’s environment. This environment of conflict leads to deeper 
anxiety, constrained qi, and thus illness , which leads to death . How does 
one reverse this escalation of illness? “ Jf one does not make premature 
determinations, the life-force will later re-establish itself” (lines 261-262). 
This caution is corroborated by Classical Chinese medical theories of 
knotted gi, brought about by over-thinking, and the constraint (yu, #2 ) of 
qi that this knotting will produce. Constrained qi, according to the famed 
Chinese physician Zhu Danxi (1281-1358), is the root of all pathological 
changes. '%! This understanding was also illustrated in Zhuang Zi, chapter 
LS: 


It is the nature of water that when free from other substances, it is 
clear, and when it is calm, it is level; but if it is collected ( #2), 
obstructed ( fi] ), and not allowed to flow, it cannot maintain its 
clarity. It is a reflection of Heaven’s virtue. 

Thus it is said: To be pure, genuine, and uncontaminated; to be 
calm, unified, and stable; to be content and not impositioning; to move 


according to the phases of Heaven: this is the way to nourish the spirit. 
[266] 


A helpful strategy to avoid over-thinking, and the consequent knotting 
and constraint of qi, can be found in the Tibetan Buddhist teaching, 
“Tilopa’s Six Nails”: 


Don’t recall. (Let go of what has passed.) 

Don’t imagine. (Let go of what may come.) 

Don’t think. (Let go of what is happening now.) 
Don’t examine. (Don’t try to figure anything out.) 
Don’t control. (Don’t try to make anything happen.) 
Rest. (Relax, right now, and rest.) 2! 


Though an over-reliance on thinking allows the mind, rather than the 
spirit, to control one’s life, this divergence from the path can be corrected 
by bringing the heart-mind back into peaceful alignment, as shown in the 
following lines. Doing so encourages the thoughts to yield to inner silence. 


267 MAZE th , 
In regards to the lives of all people: 
268 AMS te, 
Heaven produces their pure and vital essence; 
269 SBME . 
Earth produces their form. 
270 AUDA A ; 
This combination (of essence and form) is used in the creation of 
human beings. 
271 73 = , 
When (form and essence) are in harmony, they create life; 
272 AAA . 
If they are not in harmony, they do not create life. 
273 RAZ IE , 


Investigating the Dao of harmony. 
274 Fa” Fl, 

Its essence cannot be seen; 
275 ANE 

Its evidence is indistinct. 


276 “Fir  , 
When balance and alignment claim the breast, '2°8! 
277 ama te ob , 
And inner debates and dialogue are brought to order, 
278 JEU eae 
This lengthens the lifespan. 
279 BEZRE , 
If you lose your temper to fury '*!_and anger, 
280 JaA4-Z lial . 
Enact the following plan: 
281 HA MK , 
Seal the desires of the five senses, 
282 EKO. 
And banish the two calamities. !?27! 
283 AEA , 
(Accepting) neither euphoria, nor anger, 
284 “FiEta . 


Balance and alignment will reclaim the breast. 


Lines 267-284 speak to the effect of inner balance and harmony in fostering 
life and health. Western medicine differentiates between physical health and 
mental and emotional health, prescribing various doctors for physiological 
or psychological issues. Chinese medicine, however, unifies the health of 
the body and the mind, both because of their mutual influence, and because 
they both determine any single individual’s experience of health and 
vitality. Excessive anger, sadness, euphoria, fear, and worry can easily 
destabilize a person’s life and deny them the basic enjoyment of life and 
vitality. Thus, a person’s mental-emotional experience is treated as an 
important indicator of the overall balance of their system, much like 


imbalances may also be revealed through the skin, hair, or fingernails. 
According to Chinese medicine, emotional imbalances can signal potential 
imbalances in specific internal organs that those emotions affect or arise 
from. For example, excessive anger may indicate “fullness” of liver, and 
excessive fear may indicate “emptiness” of the liver. “4!_Though the 
intricacies of the mind-body system in Chinese medicine were likely 
developed somewhat later than the Nei Ye , the Nei Ye provides a glimpse 
into early discussions of the importance of emotional balance for guarding 
the vitality of mind, body, and spirit. We can see how understandings of the 
emotions’ impact on health developed over about two hundred years by 
comparing the Nei Ye ’s teachings on emotional balance with The Yellow 
Emperors Classic of Internal Medicine (Huang Di Nei Jing, Su Wen), 22! 
chapter five: 


Heaven has four seasons and five elemental phases. (The former) 
brings about birth, growth, gathering, and storing. (The later) brings 
about cold, heat, dryness, dampness, and wind. People have five 
storehouses (organs) which transform the five qi, 2!_giving rise to 
euphoria, anger, thought (rumination), 4!_sorrow, and fear. Thus, 
euphoria and anger harm the gi, while cold and heat harm the body. 
Violent anger harms the yin, while violent euphoria harms the yang. 
Weakened qi moves upwards; filling the vessels, it leaves the body. If 
euphoria and anger are unrestrained, and cold and heat are excessive, 
life lacks solidity. 22! 


As the Nei Ye shows in lines 267-284, a harmonious balance of Heavenly 
and Earthly essences brings about life, '*!_and the inner balance of 
emotions preserves it. The result is that one becomes peaceful and zheng 
(correctly aligned and balanced) in their breast. Referring to “the breast,” 
the Nei Ye makes a number of indications, the breast being the place where 
(yuan) jing collects and develops a Sage (see NY 1-8), also the place of the 
heart which governs the inner kingdom, and the lungs which “hold the 
office of the grand tutor; they bring forth order and moderation.” *“!_As 
such, we could also infer zheng qi — the properly aligned and balanced qi 
that prevents “thieving winds” from harming the body. 


While NY267-284 teach the ancient Chinese art of the heart-mind, they 
also show how to reclaim what became known in the late 1990s as 
emotional intelligence (EQ). Emotional intelligence refers to one’s capacity 
to recognize their own emotions and mitigate the negative effect of these 
emotions in their lives. Such negative effects might include limitations on 
impulse control, on one’s ability to differentiate sense and reality, and on 
self-actualization. An interpersonal component of emotional intelligence 
also exists, which involves empathy and recognizing how and why others 
are experiencing emotions. Reference to the interpersonal and empathetic 
side of EQ can be found in NY 192-207: 


When people can align and quiet themselves 


In the great clarity, they are reflected 

With the great illumination, they observe 

Being respectful and careful, they are without error 
Daily refreshing their virtue 

They know every place under Heaven 

Wherever there is deficiency in the four directions 
They reverently supply 

This is called “internal attainment.” 


For returning from a state of emotional turmoil, the Nei Ye counsels 
limiting sense stimulation and refraining from euphoria and anger until the 
emotions are again balanced and “upright (aligned)” (see lines 276-284). 
“Balanced and aligned” illustrates a state of peacefulness, presence, and 
awareness: a state of calm preparedness, uninfluenced by the erratic 
tendencies of anger and euphoria. 

Correlations to EQ in the Nei Ye begin, especially, in lines 216-228, 
which demonstrate the effective consequences of not being aware of one’s 
own emotions when interacting with other people. 


Though the heart-mind remains within 
It cannot be hidden and concealed 

The harmony of the body reveals it 

It is seen in the skin’s colour 


Welcoming others with an energy-breath of goodness 

Is like embracing them with the affection of brothers and sisters; 
Welcoming others with an energy-breath of wickedness 

Is like injuring them with a soldier’s spear. 

It’s wordless tone 

Strikes like thunder 

The manifestations of the heart-mind’s energy-breath 

Illuminate like the sun and moon 

And are perceived as though by one’s own mother and father 


In summary, knowing one’s own emotions, and finding inner peace, one 
can develop empathy and not let their emotions get in the way of a 
harmonious inter-being. 


285 MAZE tH , 

Invariably, people’s lives 
286 UF IE . 

Require balance and alignment. 
287 PIR 

What causes them to lose this 
288 DUS RE BR , 

Is surely euphoria, anger, sadness, and worry. 
289 eHULRRA He , 

To put an end to anger, nothing compares to poetry; 
2900 BER R , 

To dispel sadness, nothing compares to music; |*“! 
291 HiSe ae te 

To moderate music, nothing compares to courtesy; 
292 SHE HL 

To maintain courtesy, nothing compares to respect; 
293 Sa LATE 

To maintain respect, nothing compares to silence. 
294 Wiiyh a , 


Internally silent, and externally respectful, 


295 eT . 
One can return to their pure nature. 
296 MERE AE 
Pure nature is thereby greatly established. 


NY285-296 may show an early example of medical treatments of the 
emotions based on five elemental phase theories later found in the Huang 
Di Nei Jing. The five elemental phases are influenced by each other 
according to creative, destructive, and dominating relationships. For 
example, the generating cycle entails that: 


wood is the origin of fire 

fire is the origin of earth (ash) 
earth is the origin of metal 
metal is the origin of water 
water is the origin of wood 


The reverse of this cycle is destructive: 


wood depletes water 
water depletes metal 
metal depletes earth 
earth puts out fire 
fire depletes wood. 


The dominating cycle entails that each elemental phase dominates the one 
after the one which follows it in the creative cycle — the “grandchild.” So: 


Wood is dominated by metal 
Metal is dominated by fire 
Fire is dominated by water 
Water is dominated by earth 
Earth is dominated by wood 


In NY285-296 we find : 


Invariably, people’s lives 

Require balance and alignment. 

What causes them to lose this 

Is surely euphoria, anger, sadness, and worry. 

To put an end to anger, nothing compares to poetry; 

[Early poetry usually described sentimental longing (sadness). 
Sadness is associated with the lungs and metal. Anger is associated 
with the liver and wood. Metal dominates wood. ] 

To dispel sadness, nothing compares to music; 

[Music is associated with pleasure, fire, and the heart. Fire dominates 
metal. ] 

To moderate music, nothing compares to courtesy; 

[Courtesy requires adapting to others, and may entail fear, which are 
both associated with water and the kidneys. Water dominates fire.] 
To maintain courtesy, nothing compares to respect; 

[Respect requires calm, presence, thoughtfulness, and the unity of 
considering all as one, associated with earth and the spleen. Earth 
dominates water. ] 

To maintain respect (earth), nothing compares to silence. 

[Silence may again be associated with earth. These lines sought the 
way to dispel anger (associated with wood), and so do not finish with a 
wood-based solution, not wishing to dominate earth. Further, earth 
generates metal which was the original solution for anger. The 
dominating cycle is used to bring order, from which a positive 
generating cycle can resume, where wood maintains the yang spirits 
(hun), fire maintains the shen-spirit, earth maintains the intention (yi), 
metal maintains the yin spirits (po), and water maintains the will (zhi) 
J 

Internally silent, and externally respectful, 

One can return to their pure nature. 

Pure nature is thereby greatly established. 


Lines 285-296 also carry what appears to be a Confucian influence; 
however, the practice and teaching of poetry, music, courtesy, and respect 


were long a part of the Zhou-influenced education that Confucius received 
prior to becoming a teacher, himself, and making such education vastly 
more accessible. The principles of music are known to have existed in 
China for centuries before Confucius’ teachings, with one of the surviving 
bronze bells, played by ensembles to make harmony and melody, dating 77! 
to approximately 900 BC. As we can see in the Book of Music ( Yue Ji ), 
found in the Book of Rites ( Li Ji ), much of the early Chinese arts were 
developed to teach a sort of minimalism that allowed one to appreciate 
beauty, without stimulating desire in such a way that satisfaction would be 
elusive. This aesthetic is also highly evident in the traditional Chinese 
methods of tea ceremony (gong fu cha) where tea is brewed lightly and 
appreciated with cups that hold only three savoured sips. Minimalist 
calligraphy scrolls, earthen teaware, and the spacious sounds of a guqin 
radiate a beauty that can only be found in the meeting of simplicity and 
harmony. Practicing the arts in this way, a balance of sense, emotion, and 
rectitude is preserved: 


... In the ceremonies of the great sacrifices, the dark-coloured liquor 
took precedence, and on the stands were uncooked fish, while the 
grand soup had no condiments: there was much flavour left 
undeveloped. Thus we see that the ancient kings, in their institution of 
ceremonies and music, did not seek how fully they could satisfy the 
desires of the appetite and of the ears and eyes; but they intended to 
teach the people to regulate their likings and dislikings, and to bring 
them back to the normal course of humanity ( & AW#Z JE ). 

It belongs to the nature of man, as from Heaven, to be still at his 
birth. His activity shows itself as he is acted on by external things, and 
develops the desires incident to his nature. Things come to him more 
and more, and his knowledge is increased. Then arise the 
manifestations of liking and disliking. When these are not regulated by 
anything within, and growing knowledge leads more astray without, he 
cannot come back to himself, and his Heavenly principle is 
extinguished. 

Now there is no end of the things by which man is affected; and 
when his likings and dislikings are not subject to regulation (from 
within), he is changed into the nature of things as they come before 


him; that is, he stifles the voice of Heavenly principle within, and gives 
the utmost indulgence to the desires by which men may be possessed. 
On this we have the rebellious and deceitful heart, with licentious and 
violent disorder. The strong press upon the weak; the many are cruel to 
the few; the knowing impose upon the dull; the bold make it bitter for 
the timid; the diseased are not nursed; the old and young, orphans and 
solitaries are neglected — such is the great disorder that ensues. 

Therefore the ancient kings, when they instituted their ceremonies 
and music, regulated them by consideration of the requirements of 
humanity. |282! 


From the Confucian point of view, music is a model of the necessary 
qualities of good character and the ideal art to bring them about. 
Participation in musical ensembles makes immediately apparent the 
necessity for courtesy and respect. If a member of the ensemble takes it 
upon themselves to indulge their whims and dismiss their role in 
subordination to the greater cause, the quality of music will quickly 
deteriorate and bring shame to all involved. Listening to and respecting the 
other musicians as equals, allowing them their space, and contributing the 
appropriate amount of one’s own input, all determine the quality of music, 
and potential for a cooperative group of people to benefit from their 
interaction. This also teaches the benefits of humility — as Lao Zi states in 
DDJ81 “having helped others, oneself gains more.” Interacting with others 
through this collective harmony and cooperation will surely enrich all 
involved, and help return them to the simplicity of their pure nature, as the 
Nei Ye points out in lines 292-296. 


297 ALR ZI , 
Invariably, the Dao of eating 


298 Ki 
Is that to over-fill 
299 AeA fe. PR 
Causes injury, and for the form to be misshaped. 


300 Adare hh 


Being overly conservative in one’s diet causes the bones to dry out 
301 Mya . 

And the blood flow to weaken. 
302 Fez Tel, 

To be between filling and conserving 
303 HERA AK 

Is called “achieving harmony.” 
304 aT ae 

This is where vital essence resides, 
305 MANCHA . 

And knowledge flourishes. 
306 MLZ K IE , 

When hunger and fullness lose their proper balance, 
307 T5442 kal « 

Enact the following plan: 
308 fUHIPR 

If you eat to capacity, expend effort; 
309 ALAN REE, 

If you are hungry, broaden your thoughts (to think about something 

else). 
310 Hite Ee , 

If you are elderly, be even more careful in this. 
311 BEAN Pe 

If you eat to capacity but do not expend effort, 
312 RAUF 

Energy-breath will not circulate within your limbs. 
313 BANK SB , 

If, when hungry, you do not broaden your thoughts — 
314 fil if A EF 

You will satiate yourself without leaving a scrap. 
31S ZAR IE , 

If you are elderly and do not take extra care in these matters, 
316 PA 52mg 


An onset of illness will exhaust you. 


NY297-316 contradicts a common misconception about Daoism and 
proto-Daoism which purports that their philosophies would advocate 
indulgence before limiting one’s whims, mistakenly believing that limiting 
whim is limiting nature. To the contrary, indulging in whims is viewed as 
extreme behaviour leading to imbalance and confusion. As the proto-Daoist 
texts show, it is through balance and harmony that pure nature is realized. 
Thus, strategies to avoid extremes may also be employed in Daoist self- 
cultivation. Strategies for moderation can also be seen earlier in the Nei Ye , 
applied to the emotions, in lines 285-296. So, cultivating awareness and 
moderation of one’s emotions, while taking command of impulses, should 
not be seen as an unnatural or un-Daoist thing to do. Of course, at a certain 
level, one might transcend these emotions and impulses, and thereby any 
need to moderate them. For those still seeking such a level of attainment, 
however, techniques may be relied upon as important components of self- 
cultivation. Another example of self-moderation is taking an upright 
posture to aid in inner stabilization, regarded in the Bai Xin (BX201-203) as 
a necessary technique for people who have unavoidably become caught up 
in the busyness of society. '282! 

Regardless, while techniques are sometimes necessary, it should not be 
forgotten that Daoists still cherish simplicity. As Heshang Gong comments 
on DDJ27, the best method is not complicated, and the work of seeking 
balance and harmony does not take place only in isolation: 


“Excellent walking leaves no trail of footprints” 
Those who are excellent at walking the Dao seek it in themselves, and do not go 
down to the hall or out of the gates. Thus, they leave no trail of footprints. 


“Excellent counting does not use counting devices”’ 

Those who are excellent at finding a strategy to attain Dao simply guard Oneness 
within and do not shift from it. Their strategies are not numerous, and so they do not 
use counting devices to know them all. 

“Excellent closing requires no bolts yet the seal cannot be broken” 

For excellence in the way of sealing off desires and strong emotions, guard the vital 
spirits within and do not be like gates and doors. Locked bolts can be opened. 
“Excellent binding requires no rope to secure it, yet cannot be unbound” 

Achieve excellence by tying Dao into your usual affairs. Then you can tie it to your 
heart. This will then not be like ropes and cords, which can be untied. 


The Nei Ye ’s suggestion that “knowledge flourishes” when food intake 
is regulated, is supported by a November 2014 article in the Journal of 
Neuroscience, which states: 


Recent findings .. provide a window into the molecular and cellular 
mechanisms by which exercise and JERs [intermittent energy 
restrictions/fasting| bolster brainpower, protect neurons against injury 
and neurodegenerative disorders, and improve systemic energy 
metabolism and function of the autonomic nervous system. !783!_ 


317 Keto Hie, PS) 
Boldly expand the heart and mind; 
318 FAM BE 
Broadly expand the energy-breath. 
319 HIB IMAG 
With your body peaceful and unmoving, 
320 fey —M Ses ay , 
You can preserve unification, '8°!_and reject 10,000 annoyances. 
321 LAID i, 
Seeing profit, it will not seduce you; 
322 LEME . 
Seeing danger, it will not frighten you. 
323 arm EC 
(You will remain) spacious, comfortable, yet attentive and 
considerate. 
324 Fase Ly 
When in solitude, enjoying yourself: 
325 eH A 
This is called “qi floating like clouds.” 
326 EATIAK . 
Your intention then functions like that of Heaven 


A similar teaching to NY317-326 can be found in XSX1-20, which 
also suggests that a pleasant feeling of qi is greatly beneficial: 


When the body is not aligned, Virtue does not approach. 

When the center is not pure and clear, the heart-mind is not stable. 

An aligned body is adorned with Virtue 

And the myriad things attain completion. 

When these wings (of Virtue and the heart-mind) naturally come together, 

The spirit knows no limits. 

Illuminated, it’s comprehension of the world 

Spans throughout the four directions. 

Therefore it is said: “When things do not confuse the senses, 

And the senses do not confuse the heart-mind 

This is called ‘inner Virtue’.” 

Thereby, the energy of intention is settled; 

Having (settled), it returns to alignment. 

Energy-breath then fills the body, 

And one’s conduct is righteous and upright. 

If this fullness (of energy-breath) is not pleasant, the heart-mind does not benefit. 
If one’s conduct is not upright, the people will not be provided for. 

Therefore, Sages resemble Heaven during such times. They are without thought of 
self when sitting above all. 

They resemble Earth during such times. They are without thought of self when 
supporting all. 

As for thought of self, it puts the world in chaos. 


Another excerpt worth contrasting here 1s Xin Shu Shang , lines 51-59: 


Therefore, the junzi does not dwell on what he likes, nor is he coerced by what he 
dislikes. 

Tranquil, pleasant, and effortless, he abandons wisdom, and it abides in him as a 
result. 

He responds, but does not initiate; 

Moves but does not possess. 

If one is excessively headstrong, they will err when adapting to changes. 

Thus, the ruler who has Dao 

Remains as though without any knowledge. 

He responds to things as though by coincidence. 

This is the Dao of tranquil means. 


See also DD20 '*8°!, on which Heshang Gong comments: 


“ Drifting! As though without any place to stop ” 

I alone am drifting and floating about, as though high, spreading out, 
and without any place to stop. My will and intent are in the land of the 
gods. 


327 AAZHE tH, 
The lives of all people 
328 ULAR . 
Must have happiness. 
329 BRK aL 
When anxious, they lose their reason; 
330 ARR 
When angry, they lose their direction. 
331 SIRE R , 
(If people are hindered by) anxiety, grief, euphoria, and anger, 
332 iH 75 AR he . 
Dao is then without any (empty) place to abide. 
333 RE Z , 
Attachment and lust: quiet them; 
334 ih PS RLIEZ . 
Encountering confusion, correct it. 
335 DAD He , 
Do not pull, do not push. 
336 fait Ei 
Then good fortune will approach and naturally return. 


337 (Ki AAR 

This Dao of (allowing good fortune to) approach spontaneously 
338 FH RA DHER 

Can be relied on by following this strategy: 


339 HFRS Z , 
If tranquil, you will attain it; 
340 PRAIA 
If agitated, you will lose it; 
341 SATE ob, 
The magical energy-breath (ling qi) '8! within the heart-mind: 
342 — KH « 
For a moment it draws near, and the next it disperses. 
343 ANE , 
So thin, there is nothing inside of it; 
344 SERA . 
So wide, there is nothing outside of it. 
345 PUR Z , 
The reason you lose it 
346 DADRA 
Is that agitation obstructs it. 
347 WHER TE , 
If the heart-mind can remain quiet, 
348 EAE . 
Dao will approach and (ling qi will) naturally affix itself. 
349 AHEZA, 
People who attain Dao 
350 FE 2K me Ht 
Are aided by its principles, which fill '!_and flow through them. 
351 HH AEA 
Within the breast, they are not defeated (by pleasure, anger, sadness, or 
worry). 
352 HPAL He, 
Applying the dao of restraining the desires (of the five senses), !?22! 
353 RYAE . 
The myriad things do not harm them. 


It should be understood, that the Nei Ye is not simply a manual for 
improving one’s emotional state, cultivating better interpersonal 


relationships, and thereby improving one’s sense of overall wellbeing. 
While it may have remained limited to these elements were it fully 
entrenched in Confucianism, the Nei Ye was born of the proto-Daoist 
culture found in the 4 ™ century B.C., and so largely concerns the 
cultivation of humanity’s Heaven-endowed life force, pure nature, jing, qi, 
shen, intrinsic virtue, inner and outer reflections of Heaven and Earth, and 
of course, aligning all of these things with their origin: Dao. Ancient 
China was a world of mysticism, spirits, ghosts, gods, divine power, rituals, 
and spiritual influence that could predict and change the future. Though 
modern readers may leave these elements of the text behind, the Nei Ye 
should not be misrepresented as simply a manual for emotional regulation. 
In actuality, this facet holds the means to the text’s higher goals of Daoist 
internal cultivation, energy transmutation, and spiritual awakening. 

In speaking of attracting the spontaneous approach of good fortune, lines 
327-353 reflect another concept that might be easily absorbed by modern 
terminology, where “ the law of attraction ” describes what was called 
ganying , JX J “feeling response,” often translated as “resonance 
response,” in ancient China. Ganying is the phenomenon of mutual 
attraction that exists between things of the same type, much as a ruler who 
is chaotic in his heart-mind will bring chaos to his realm. This principle was 
likely observed while playing the imperial bells when bells of the same 
tonal frequency would mysteriously resonate after only one of them had 
been struck, [24 

The earliest explanation of this principle is found in the 3% Wen Yan 
commentary (from the “10 Wings’) on the Yi Jing (I Ching) chapter one 
(Qian), line five. 


What is the meaning of the words under the fifth yang line, “A dragon 
is flying through the sky — it will be advantageous to see a great man?” 
The Master said: “Identical notes resonate together; identical energies 
seek each other; water drifts towards what is wet; fire approaches what 
is dry; clouds follow the dragon; wind follows the tiger; the Sage 
comes forth and all things look to him; what originates in heaven is 
drawn towards what is above; what originates in the earth is drawn 
towards what is below. So does everything follow its kind.” !722!_ 


Heshang Gong helps to illustrate that DDJ23 speaks to the same 
principle as in the Nei Ye — that anger and frustration hinder good fortune. 
In doing so, he also illustrates that this occurrence comes about through the 
spontaneous attraction of identical types. Note that he also repeats much of 
the Wenyan commentary, above: 


“Those who are one with Dao, Dao is also happy to have them” 

Those who encounter Dao, and are one with it, Dao is also happy to 
have them. 

“Those who are one with Virtue, Virtue is also happy to have them” 
Those who encounter Virtue, and are one with it, Virtue is also happy 
to have them. 

“Those who are one with loss, loss is also happy to have them” 

Those who encounter loss, and are one with it, loss is also happy to 
lose them. 

“Where faith and trust is not satisfactory” 

Rulers who do not sufficiently trust those below them are not trusted 
by those below them. 

“There will be no faith and trust” 

This explains that things which are of the same type return to each 
other. Identical notes resonate together; identical energies seek each 
other; clouds follow the dragon; wind follows the tiger; water drifts 
towards what is wet; fire approaches what it is dry. This is the 
spontaneous nature of types. 


Heshang Gong’s comment “Those who encounter loss, and are one with 
it, loss is also happy to Jose them,” suggests that by not dwelling on loss in 
frustration and thereby internalizing it, loss will eventually detach itself. 
The beginning lines of DDJ23 (see below) seem to refer to this dwelling on 
loss, and bringing it up again and again rather than letting it go. By, instead, 
watering the seeds of Dao and Virtue, Dao and Virtue can take root and 
reach throughout one’s life. The closing lines of DDJ23 explain that one 
must have faith and trust in Dao and Virtue so that they can restore 
themselves in one’s life. 


DDJ23: 


To speak rarely is natural 
Gusting wind does not last in the early morning 
Sudden rainstorms do not last all day 


Who acts in this way? Heaven and Earth 

If Heaven and Earth cannot continue in such a way 
What then, should be the case for men? 

They should follow the method of Dao! 


(To be a person of) Dao, be one with Dao 
(To be a person of) Virtue, be one with Virtue 
(To be a person of) loss, be one with loss 


Those who are one with Dao 
Dao 1s also happy to have them 
Those who are one with Virtue 
Virtue is also happy to have them 
Those who are one with loss 
Loss is also happy to have them 


Where faith and trust is not satisfactory 
There will be no faith and trust 


So, this silent faith — that returning to tranquility will draw harmony into 
one’s circumstances — is connected to the strategy in the Nei Ye for 
attracting good fortune ( lines 337-353). 


Lines 337-353 also illustrate an important concept, translated here as 
“magical qi”: ling gi . Ling takes on a number of definitions including the 
efficacy of spirits and the potency of Dao. Attained in a similar way to the 
spiritual vitality (jing-shen '722!_) and genuine qi (zhen qi) referred to in 
Zhuang Z1’s chapter 15 and chapter one of the Huang Di Nei Jing, Su Wen , 
294) ling qi “fills the spacious emptiness of calm cheerfulness” '7°°!_and is 
nourished by “the Dao of pure naturalness.” '°!_ The Nei Ye recognizes a 
similar basis for accommodating these vital energies in speaking of a 
happiness ( # , huan ) that is neither pleasure ( 4% , /e ), nor euphoria ( = 


, xi), but the sort of joy and happiness that accompanies the fulfillment and 
enjoyment of life. While pleasure, euphoria, lust, and attachment may 
simply result in sluggishness and idleness, leading to anxiety (see line 255) 
and further emotional obstacles to one’s full expression of Dao, this is the 
happiness of self-expression and living out one’s destiny (ming). 

The place that the Nei Ye gives to huan (happiness, # ), here, as distinct 
from pleasure and euphoria, is later subsumed in Chinese medicine by /e 
(pleasure, 4% ), translated as joy and differentiated from euphoria as a 
pleasant and harmonious happiness, like a thriving symphony of fulfillment 
and connectedness, rather than the erratic, oblivious, impulsiveness of 
elation and euphoria. !_This sense of fulfillment, of inner and outer 
harmony, like one is part of a beautiful symphony between nature and 
destiny, Heaven, Earth, and Humanity, and all the many interweaving facets 
of life, is akin to the state of a nation that the great sages of antiquity could 
bring about and disappear within. It assures the smooth functioning of the 
nation’s many facets, and makes it nearly impossible to attack, let alone 
defeat, for even opposing soldiers would come to its defence. As Lao Zi 
said in chapter 67, by upholding kindness and moderation, and refraining 
from putting oneself ahead of all others, the nation remains secure in 
perpetuity. This allows one to become part of the symphony of life, and not 
upset its harmony by allowing the desires to close one’s ears, ensnaring 
them in a life lived, instead, only for self-gratification. 

As the Nei Ye points out, the thriving energy of this perfect symphony 
brings about Jing qi , the energy of spiritual potency. Ling qi, in turn, brings 
about health, and protection from both inner and outer afflictions, 7! 
whether by nourishing the mind and spiritual intelligence or though its 
symbiotic relationship with the Heavenly phases. '?”2!_When ling qi enters 
“the spacious emptiness of calm cheerfulness” it restores and assures an 
internal balance 2!_that is free of anxiety, sorrow, anger, euphoria, 
attachment, lust, and confusion (see Nei Ye lines 327-340), thereby further 
protecting people from foolish, erratic, actions and the emotional turmoil 
that upsets the internal organs and their harmonious exchanges or 
“communications.” 21) 


The Bai Xin , Xin Shu , Nei Ye , and Dao De Jing are filled with guidance 
on returning to the state of inner calm and faith (xin), as are the Buddhist 


excerpts quoted in The Thread of Dao . Finding a quiet place to sit and 
practice the ‘art of the heart-mind’ is an accessible means to accomplish 
this, for most people at some point during their day. Once caught up in the 
frantic pace of modern life, however, it is important to remember that stress 
does not increase our effectiveness, and that focus and calm are more 
conducive to efficiency and competency. If we can’t afford to slow down 
our bodies, we can at least slow down our breath and, thereby, our heart- 
rates, making them both peaceful and even until we can find a way to enjoy 
our place in life as we are living it in the given moment, stressful as 1t may 
seem at the time. This will assist in bringing about an inner stillness that 
improves our responses to whatever requires presence and attention. In 
doing so, we reclaim self-determination and further discover Lao Zi’s words 
from DDJ47, “Without going out the door, know all under Heaven. Without 
glancing out the window, see Heaven’s Way. The further out one goes, the 
less they know.” Seeking peace and transformation in ourselves — 
cultivating ourselves and our world from within rather than seeking to 
change everyone and everything around us — our internal-cultivation will 
express itself as external-cultivation as it improves our relationships and 
communications with the people and world around us. 


When is there no benefit from my affairs? 
When there is no benefit in my heart-mind. 
When is there no peace where I reside? 
When there is no peace in my heart-mind. 
(Xin Shu Xia , lines 109-112) 


A Meditation, inspired by the material in Thread of 
Dao 


This meditation is one way in which the material in Thread of Dao can be 
adapted for practice. It includes techniques that I have encountered on my 
own journey of Daoist and Buddhist teachings and practices, and is not 
meant to represent or replace teachings of a Daoist lineage teacher. If you 
have the good fortune of personal study with such an instructor, I would 
advise to continue with their instructions, or otherwise, present them with 
this meditation and ask if it would benefit what you are learning before 
changing your practice. Please also see the disclaimer at the beginning of 
this book. It is recommended to read over the instructions below, in full, 
before beginning. 

If you are new to meditation, the first several sessions should be devoted 
to simply learning to sit, or even lie down, and do nothing without any 
simultaneous activities such as listening to music, reading, watching 
television, talking to someone, driking, eating, etc. This, in itself, is 
difficult for most people who are not experienced meditators, and so you 
must first find comfort in simply doing nothing for 10 minutes. When this 
is accomplished, in the next session do nothing for 15 minutes. Then the 
next time for 20 minutes, then 25 minutes, and then 30 minutes. Only when 
you are comfortable just “staring at the wall,” or doing nothing, for 30 
minutes, should you begin with the following techniques. For this 


preliminary meditation, you are free to ponder whatever you like. The goal 
is simply learning how to do nothing, comfortably. 

There is one activity that can done during this stage of “doing nothing” 
to help prepare for meditation: put your right hand on your chest and your 
left hand on your stomach. As you breathe, breathe into your diaphragm so 
that only your left hand (stomach) moves up and down, with your chest 
relaxed and not moving. When this can be done naturally and effortlessly 
(which may take minutes or weeks), allow your breath to subtly fill your 
entire torso, with your stomach, by far, having the most noticeable 
movement. 

Please note that the “preparation” and “closing” sections of this 
meditation can be followed as though part of a guided meditation. The 
“techniques” section, however, is meant to be read and absorbed 
beforehand, and simply taken into consideration following the 
“preparation” stage. It is not meant as a step by step guide in the same way 
that the preparation and closing are. 


Preparation 


The following meditation can be done while sitting on a folded and rolled- 
up towel, or firm cushion, in cross-legged, half-lotus, or full-lotus position. 
It can also be done while sitting near the edge of a medium-height chair 
with your feet flat on the floor. Begin by placing your hands on your 
thighs, and finding your posture. Your back should be straight, yet relaxed 
— finding that position where the muscles, structural alignment, and 
circulations return to their effortless functions. 

After sitting in this balance for a moment, thank the spirits of your 
current environment for allowing your practice to be fulfilling, by clasping 
your right fist in your left hand and giving a gesture of thanks, salutation, 
and respect in front of your bowed forehead. After bringing your hands 
down, circle them up to the sides and, using your intent, gather heaven-qi 
down in front of you, over and through your body, and into the earth. Bring 
down this heaven-qi three times. 

Now, in a similar motion as when gathering heaven-qi, gather the qi to 
the lower dantien. Circle your arms from your sides to gather qi in front of 


you, and place your hands over your lower dantien: place your right palm 
over the lower-dantien, about 2.5 inches below the navel, and place your 
left palm over your right hand, lining up the lao-gong points at the center of 
the palms with the dantien. 

Finally, circle the torso from the waist in a clockwise or counter- 
clockwise direction, three times, and then in the opposite direction three 
more times. Next, gently bend the torso forward and then back to 
alignment three times. Lastly, take three deep breaths, beginning with an 
exhalation to clear the lungs of carbon-dioxide. Following the third 
inhalation, meditation begins. 


As the saying goes, “it takes 20 minutes before water starts to boil.” Do not 
expect immediate immersion. Allow the mind to sit, undisturbed. Let it 
relax and find balance, just as you did earlier with the body. Put your 
awareness to the centering oneness that resides behind your mind, and 
allow everything to settle until your will and intention becomes genuine. 
This, in itself, is enough to guide your entire meditation session; however, 
the following guidelines are also helpful to bring you back to this point. 


Techniques 


Quieting the mind 

A common and helpful technique to calm the mind and abide in openness is 
to count your breaths from one to ten, counting on the exhale of each 
breath. When you get to 10, start again from one. By the second (or third) 
round do not engage any thoughts between the numbers. The only word you 
should create in your mind is the number of the breath, and maybe an 
internal “ahhhh” or “mmmmm.” To take the place of thoughts, you can also 
allow the mind to open up to the sounds of your environment, and to a 
general awareness of where you are at the present moment, just being where 
you are while looking straight ahead at a chosen spot on the floor. Your 
central focus should not be disturbed by sounds, but simply aware of how 
sound-and-silence passes through your consciousness without any 
disturbance, like clouds passing through the sky: “Abiding nowhere, let the 


mind arise.” As you go deeper into internal silence, all of this may 
disappear as well. 

The big exception to this exercise, especially for those new to it, is as 
follows: Consider thoughts as nouns and verbs. Thoughts will 
spontaneously pass through your mind and occur to you — consider these as 
nouns. The trick is not to follow these thoughts and turn them into verbs — 
thinking. As the mind clears, like the sun shining through a clearing sky, 
things will occur to you; they will become apparent; you will have 
realizations. This is fine. Just let the realization pass through your mind, 
like you would watch a cloud pass through the sky, and then move back into 
the open clarity of not-thinking. If you begin to add to, and expand on, this 
realization, rather than moving back to open clarity, this is the thinking. 
When you notice this happen, begin again from 1. If thoughts rise up in 
your mind but you then return to open clarity (not-thinking) before the next 
number, continue counting your breaths up to 10, and then begin from 1 
again. After some time, these spontaneous thoughts will stop rising up and 
you will simply abide in the present moment. Without thoughts, where else 
can you be but in the present, right there, staring at the floor, or gazing 
internally — pure awareness. Continuing to practice like this, as your mind 
occupies itself with experience rather than thoughts, you can eventually 
stop counting, like a space shuttle releasing its rocket boosters. When you 
realize your mind has gone off track again, simply begin again from 1, or 
focus on the breath as though every breath is the first breath. 


Body and self as the nation 
Lao Zi says 


Those who (govern) the self as the world 
And cherish it as such 

On them the world can rely 

Those who (govern) the self as the world 
And love it as such 

To them the world can be entrusted 


This means to love oneself as all things and all things as oneself, yet it 
also means to first bring order to oneself before trying to bring order the 


world. Much as in the Bai Xin , Xin Shu , and Nei Ye , Lao Zi’s Dao De 
Jing teaches the way of governing the body according to the same 
principles by which the Sage governs the nation. This is largely the focus of 
Heshang Gong’s commentary. Consider this in light of the Sage’s method of 
non-doing and non-interference, and the application of these methods in 
meditation. 

Chapter 37 of the Dao De Jing states: 


The Dao is always effortless yet without inaction 
When lords and kings can guard this within 

The myriad things eventually transform themselves 
Transforming, yet desiring to do so intentionally 

I pacify this desire with the simplicity of the nameless 


The Xin Shu Shang begins by stating: “In the body, the heart-mind is the 
throne of the emperor.” From his throne, the emperor brings peace and 
harmonious stability (order) to the nation and its people, just as the heart- 
mind effortlessly brings harmonious order to the domain of the body and 
self, governing through “non-action.” As the Xin Shu Xia and Nei Ye 
suggest, the stability of the heart-mind can be effected by bringing peace 
and alignment to the body. As this peace and alignment of the body can 
effect the same in the heart-mind, the heart-mind can effect this peace and 
alignment throughout one’s entire being. Cultivate quiet stillness, both 
externally and internally, to bring order “without doing.” 


“For what is above, study the heavens. For what is below, study the 
earth.” 

It is said that when the nation is peaceful and harmonious, the heavens will 
bestow natural abundance through harmonious weather and seasons. The 
Nei Ye begins by explaining: 


It is invariably the essence of things that gives them life 
Below, it gives birth to the five grains 

Above, it aligns the stars 

Circulating between Heaven and Earth 

We call them ghosts and spirits 


Collected within the bosom 
We call them Sages 


ce 


Heshang Gong comments on Lao Z1’s “chapter one”: 

Returning to the center of Heaven, there is another Heaven. It 
dispenses energy-breaths which can be potent or weak. Obtaining 
harmonious fertile fluid from its center, this gives birth to the 
worthy and wise. 


When peace and harmony endure, the heavens bless the nation with jing 
— life energy. This mirrors the operations of the mind and body: 


Who, by the power of their stillness 

Can make clouded water slowly become clear? 

Who, by the power of their serenity 

Can long sustain this progress, until life slowly arises? 
(DDJ15) 


With a clear mind, the clouds of thought part, and the sun-energy 
(attention) of the mind and spirit can shine on the Earth (lower dantien), and 
nourish it. Just as the primordial jing is needed to fertilize the fields, it is 
also needed to develop the body and self. Invite it. Open the heart-mind 
and intention to it. 

Thoughts may rise up, like steam forming clouds. Allow the energy of 
these thick clouds to rain down into the Earth (dantien). Just forget 
everything, and let everything settle like earth and gravity. Eventually, 
clarity will return. 


Wu Wei 
Dao De Jing, chapter seven states: 
Heaven has longevity, Earth has continuit y 


Heaven and Earth have the power of longevity and continuity 
because they do not live for themselves 


This is how they can live for so long 


Therefore, sages leave themselves behind 

And they end up in front 

They do not cater to themselves 

Yet they persist 

Is it not because they are without selfishness and wickedness 
That they are able to fulfill themselves? 


Chapter seven of the Dao De Jing is one of the best, yet least understood, 
descriptions of wu wei. Wei ( 4) ) can be translated as effort, and so wu 
wel as “effortless.” In Daoism, this effort is meant in contrast to “zi ran” — 
the spontaneity of nature. Heshang Gong comments on DDJ1, “The path 
that can be told is not the Eternal Path”: 


It is not the Path of natural spontaneity (zi ran) and long life. The 
Eternal Path nourishes the spirit with effortlessness (wu wei). 
Taking no initiative, it brings peace to the people. 


As can be understood from DDJ7, wu wei is action taken from the ego, 
rather than the action of Dao. Learning wu wei is to recognize and reject 
egoic interference in what Dao is better able to take care of. This is why 
Daoist texts warn against emotions such as euphoria, anger, pleasure, 
sorrow, and fear — because they make it almost impossible to act from Dao 
rather than from ego. Training in Daoist meditation teaches the cultivation 
of this power, showing the way to handle worldly obstructions the same 
way as we do our own emotional obstructions — without wei. This 
cultivation is therefore also intrinsically a cultivation of effortless virtue as 
we learn how to act from Dao, the greater principle, rather than the 
limitations of our own desires. These egoic impulses hamper our ability to 
act in ways that will foster a harmonious inter-being with the world, and so 
cultivating wu wei in our behaviour may even seem, from the outside, an 
effort to cultivate “moral behaviour.” This is not the case, however, as the 
resulting “morality” is as natural to wu wei as sweetness is to a pear. 
DDJ65 speaks to this simultaneously internal and external cultivation: 


The ancient masters who aligned society with Dao 
Did not do so by enlightening the people 
But rather, fostered their simplicity 


Difficulty in governing people 

Comes from a wealth of wisdom 

Hence, when knowledge is used to govern the nation 
This results in thievery from the nation 

Not using knowledge to govern the nation 

Blesses the nation 


Understand the broader application of these two principles 
There is an infinite understanding 

Which can be found in these principles 

This is called Fathomless Virtue 

Fathomless Virtue, profound and far-reaching 

Following it, things return back to their nature 

Arriving at great submission 


The Bai Xin also speaks to this in saying: 


Knowing oneself is called “investigating” (ji); 

Knowing others is called “helping across the river” (j1). 

By knowing what is frivolous and what is necessary, one can bring 
the world into unison. 

Internally, solidifying oneself into a unified whole, one may 
lengthen their lifespan. 

Discussing the application of this principle reveals the way to rule 
all under Heaven. 

(BX163-167) 


This principle can also be found DDJ48: 
The pursuit of learning requires daily accumulation 


The pursuit of Dao requires daily reduction 
Reducing and reducing 


Until arriving at effortlessness 
Effortless, yet without inaction ( EA mfeA 4 ) 


Reduce excessive taxes 
Consider the Daoist governmental practice of eliminating excessive taxes. 
Do not ask of the body. Let it be. Let the jing waters absorb into it. 


“Do not rely on rewards and punishments” 

Not thinking also relates to Daoist warnings against relying on rewards and 
punishments. Do not think about the potential benefits and losses of sitting 
practice. Rather, allow the natural process to unfold. While Virtue, “ 4 
De,” is synonymous with “ 4% de, attainment,” this attainment is of Dao 
and zi ran — the simplicity of nature. 


“When achievement is attained, the Sage withdraws” 

When all is well, the Sage does nothing; when the body is enriched, 
thoughts may cease to arise. These thoughts no longer need to direct the 
ruler — the heart-mind, though a little thought here and a little thought there 
may be helpful to steer the kingdom back to this state of self-sustaining 
harmony. Once this state is arrived at, allow Dao — allow nature to flow 
along undisturbed. 

When thoughts stop, oneness with the present can arrive. The mind is 
not scattered, and thoughts of future and past return to present awareness. 
“Ming/enlightenment” most often refers to “clear sightedness” — a clear 
awareness of the present in relation to the future and past. Oneness in 
awareness brings comfort and balance, or having a place in given 
circumstances rather than resisting them. Oneness in the self becomes 
oneness in, and with, a person’s environment and circumstances, both 
internally and externally. 

Zen employs the method of looking at the floor to stay present in the 
immediate, and not travel through the mind. This is also a helpful technique 
for when closing the eyes results in rumination. 


Unity and Oneness 
Unify the will by eliminating the distractions of desire. This unity contains 
no thought, no division of the mind-will-consciousness on distractions, yet 


still contains flexibility. This is like the solid yang line within the water 
trigram, surrounded by two yin lines. Allow flexibility so that the one yang 
can develop. Though force should not be used, this is still a test and 
conditioning of will and resolve. 

The Bai Xin states: 


Without soaring (into the sky), without spilling over, the destined life- 
force (ming) will be extended. 

Harmonize by returning to the center, and both body and pure nature 
(xing) will be preserved. 

Be unified and without (doubt or) division. This is called “knowing 
Dao.” 

Wishing to be enveloped by it, you must unify to the furthest extent, 
and solidify that which is protected within. 

(BX 204-207) 


While there seems to be a difference between the resolve of being 
“without division,” and recognizing that “all is not-two” (see Xin Xin Ming 
in introduction), these two forms of unity are intimately connected. As 
mentioned in the introduction to Thread of Dao , “faith-mind” in the title of 
the Xin Xin Ming also means confidence mind — “no (doubt or) division.” 
There is confidence and resoluteness in realizing that all is “not two.” For 
example, our troubles and our joys are “not two.” This is that and that is 
this. Practicing inner unity helps to see the world this way. This unity is 
both a way of seeing the world and a way of being, yet these are also “not 
two.” The Nei Ye states “your thinking about it will not reach 
comprehension.” Knowing, knowing, knowing is too much. Know “not 
two,” [302] 


“Those who know others are wise, those who know themselves are clear 
sighted.” 
Bai Xin, lines 198-200 state: 


By rejecting what is close and chasing after what is far, how can one 
but squander their power? 


Thus it is said: “Desiring to take care of myself, I must first know my 
true inner state, and become acquainted with the universe by 
examining within myself.” 

In this way, one can know the image, thereby knowing the tendencies 
of their true inner state. 

Knowing the tendencies of their true inner state, they will know how to 
nourish life. 


We can begin to cultivate a deeper awareness of both ourselves and our 
environment using the same technique: “abiding nowhere, let the mind 
arise.” Close your eyes and, without any attachment to what is there, notice 
the sounds and silence. As the Buddha taught, note their 4 stages of 
existence in the mind: 1) arising: the sound arrives; 2) abiding: the sound 
remains; 3) declining: the sound is passing; 4) ceasing: the sound has 
ceased. Note these sounds without attaching any judgments of good or bad 
to them. Just passively observe them without straying from the basis — your 
balance in the center within. As the Xin Shu Shang commentary states in 
lines 203-221: 


“He responds, but does not initiate; moves but does not possess.” 
This is called “the basis.” 

The basis is to reside in one’s own, while according with other things. 
(The junzi) responds to feelings, yet does not initiate them. 

Following the principle, he moves (things), but does not possess 
(them). 

“If one is excessively headstrong, they will err when adapting to 
changes.” 

If headstrong, one cannot be empty. 

If not empty, one becomes the same as other “things.” 

With change and transformation, there is growth. With growth, there is 
bound to be confusion. 

Thus, the treasure of Dao is the basis (of responding and not initiating; 
moving yet not possessing). On this basis rests ability. This is called 
usefulness, 3! 

The junzi remains in the state “of not knowing. ” 

This is called “arriving at emptiness.” 


“Responding to things as though by coincidence.” 
This is called “adapting to the season” — 

Like a shadow taking the shape of a form, 

Or an echo responding to a sound. 

Thus, when things reach them, (the junzi) respond. 
When these things move on, (the junzi) remain in place. 
This means (the junzi) reverts back to emptiness. 


After practicing this outer observation, and being able to do so passively 
and without disturbance, put the mind to your feelings and thoughts. Note 
their 4 four stages of existence in the same way as you observed the sounds 
— without any attachment to what is there, and without any judgments of 
good or bad. Note 1) arising: a feeling is arising; 2) abiding: a feeling is 
present and abiding; 3) declining : the feeling is diminishing and ceasing; 4) 
ceasing: the feeling is no longer present in any way whatsoever. Now, 
apply this same practice of observance to your thoughts, noticing when a 
thought arises, when thinking is present, when your thinking is wrapping 
up, and when those thoughts have disappeared. When they have 
disappeared, abide in that space of openness and emptiness. Lao Zi speaks 
of this silence in chapter 16 of the Dao De Jing : 


Arrive at supreme emptiness 
Embrace deep silence 


Myriad creatures arise together 

I thereby observe them return 

So many things blossoming 

And each returns back to its roots 


Returning to the roots is called silence 
This is called returning to eternal life 


Continue abiding in silence until you feel the session of sitting has reached 
its saturation point, remembering Dao De Jing , chapter 15: 


Who, by the power of their stillness 


Can make clouded water slowly become clear? 
Who, by the power of their serenity 
Can long sustain this progress, until life slowly arises? 


Closing 


When you feel the saturation point of the session has been reached, gently 
open your eyes (if they were closed) and place your palms on your thighs. 
Now again, “abiding nowhere, let the mind arise.” The mind, like an empty 
cup, can also be defined by what is inside of it. Without actively listening or 
being drawn towards any sounds, allow them to pass in and out of your 
awareness. Do not hold onto them, do not seek or grasp them, but let them 
pass through the clear awareness of your mind. Notice that you can be 
aware of far more things, and that your awareness can stretch much further, 
when it is not seeking to be aware of anything in particular. “Abiding 
nowhere, let the mind arise.” 

Now, in the same way, see what is in your environment. Do not get 
stuck looking at anything, but allow things to passively come into your 
visual awareness. If you are inside, stand up and look out the window. 
Allow your visual awareness to awaken to the things and movements in 
your environment. These two exercises, of audio and visual awareness, 
need not last more than 15-30 seconds each, as they are only preparing you 
to be more centered and receptive as you go about your day, transitioning 
you from internal awareness to both internal and external awareness. By the 
same token, there is no reason they can’t be practiced in silence for several 
minutes or more. 

Lastly, thank the teachers that have helped to guide, support, and protect 
you in life. Clasping your left hand over your right fist at the level of your 
brow, making the same gesture as earlier, thank your teachers on the earthly 
plane. Beginning again to make a second gesture slightly higher than the 
first, thank your teachers on the spiritual plane (for example, guardian 
angels, Lao Zi, The Buddha, etc). Making a third gesture, somewhat higher 
than the second, thank the universe, the Dao. After bringing your hands 
down, circle them up to the sides and bring heaven-qi down through you 
and into the earth. Bring down this heaven-qi three times. After the third 


time, bring your hands around the front and gather qi as you place your 
right hand over the dantien and your left hand over top of the right. Hold 
the qi like this for a brief moment. Then, without bringing your hands very 
high (keeping them more or less around the waist, and only at your sides), 
bring heaven-qi down to the earth three times, beginning your step into the 
world at the end of the third time. 
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Below 1s a list of the chapters of the Dao De Jing and their corresponding 
sections in the proto-Daoist texts of the Guan Zi , as detailed in the 
commentary in Thread of Dao . 


GD: parts of this chapter appear in the Guodian copy of the Dao De Jing (c. 
299 BC) 

BX: Bai Xin lines 

XSS: Xin Shu Shang lines 

XSX: Xin Shu Xia lines 

NY: Nei Ye lines 


Please note that the chapters left empty, below, may also have 
corresponding ideas, but were not referred to in Thread of Dao . 


Dao De Jing chapters: 


1. BX15-21, BX27-32, BX107-118, BX133-143, BX201-207, 
XSX109-126 
GD, BX6-14, BX73-81, BX82-88, BX 127-132, XSS1-11 
BX27-32, BX33-36, NY 151-173 
BX133-143 
GD, BX22-26, BX27-32, XSS108, XSS110, XSX109-126 
XSX109-126, NY174-191 
BX82-88, XSX1-20, NY 129-150 
XSX109-126, NY79-90 
GD, BX33-36, BX144-151, BX184-189, XSS108 

. BX201-207, XSS20-23, XSS24-29, XSS43-48, XSS108, 
XSX1-20, XSX21-31, NY91-114, NY235-253 

11. XSS24-29, XSS108 

12. XSS1-11, XSS102, NY 129-150 

13. GD, BX89-96, XSX1-20, NY216-234 

14. BX107-118, XSS20-23, XSS43-48 

15. GD, BX201-207, XSX109-126, NY91-114 
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GD, BX201-207, XSX48-64, NY 129-150 
GD 

GD 

GD, BX179-183, XSS30-37, XSS38-42 


GD, XSS49-59, NY317-326 

NY 1-22, NY39-50, NY65-78 
NY 1-22 

NY51-64, NY327-353 

GD, XSX32-47 

XSS824-29, NY297-316 
XSX32-47, NY 174-191 

NY 129-150 

GD, BX45-49, XSX48-64 

GD 

GD 

XSS1-11, XSX1-20, NY216-234 
XSS207 

GD, BX15-21, XSX65-69 

GD, BX64-72, XSS1-11, NY51-64 
BX50-63, XSS102, XSX21-31 
NY 1-22 

GD 

GD, BX208-211, BX212-214 
GD 

GD 

GD 

BX160-167, BX190-200, XSS43-48, NY23-38 


GD, BX73-81, XSS37-42, NY 129-150 
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77. 
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79, 


XSX100-108 
BX50-63, BX160-167, XSX80-99, NY 1-22 
GD, NY 1-22 


GD, BX50-63 

GD, XSX109-126, NY235-253 
GD 

GD, BX152-159, BX160-167 


GD, 


GD 
GD 
BX160-167 
GD 
BX6-14 , BX37-44 


BX37-44, 
BX190-200 
BX190-200 
BX190-200, XSS102 


XSS49-59 


BX6-14, BX73-81, BX184-189, NY 115-128, NY208-215 


80. 
81. BX89-96, BX152-159, BX212-214, NY 192-207 


Paragraph in Nei Ye according to Harold Roth’s translation, with 
corresponding lines: 


1) 1-8 

2) 9-14 

3) 15-33 

4) 34-50 

5) 51-64 

6) 65-78 

7) 79-90 

8) 91-104 
9) 105-114 
10) 115-121 
11) 122-128 
12) 129-134 
13) 135-150 
14) 151-173 
15) 174-191 
16) 192-207 
17) 208-215 
18) 216-234 
19) 235-253 
20) 254-266 
21) 267-284 
22) 285-296 
23) 297-316 
24) 317-326 
25) 327-340 
26) 341-353 


Lines in the proto-Daoist texts of the Guan Zi which contain concepts 
found in Heshang Gong’s commentary on the Dao De Jing , as 
discussed in the commentary in Thread of Dao: 

Bai Xin: 15-21, 22-26, 27-32, 33-36, 82-88, 133-143, 179-183, 201-207 


Xin Shu Shang: 20-23, 24-29, 43-48 

Xin Shu Xia: 21-31, 100-108, 109-126 

Nei Ye: 39-50, 51-64, 65-78, 91-114, 129-150, 151-173, 174-191, 297-316, 
317-326, 327-353 


Lines containing concepts found in the Zhuang Zi , as discussed in the 
commentary in Thread of Dao: 

Xin Shu Shang: 12-19, 30-37, 38-42, 49-59 

Nei Ye: 1-22, 216-234 


Lines containing concepts found in the Huang Di Nei Jing (Yellow 
Emperor’s Classic of Internal Medicine) , as discussed in the 
commentary in Thread of Dao: 

Introduction: Xin Shu Shang and Xia; Will Intention and Thought 
Bai Xin: 190-200, 

Nei Ye: 1-22, 91-114, 267-284, 285-296, 


Lines in the proto-Daoist texts of the Guan Zi which contain concepts 
later found in Chinese Buddhism, as discussed in the commentary in 
Thread of Dao: 

Bai Xin: 119-126, 133-143, 190-200, 212-214 

Xin Shu Shang: 1-11, 12-23, 49-59 

Xin Shu Xia: 1-20 

Nei Ye: 254-266 

On mindfulness: 

Bai Xin: 190-200 

Xin Shu Shang: 1-11, 20-23, 24-29 

Nei Ye: 23-38, 254-266 


See also: 


Meng Zi: Nei Ye: 174-191 
Xun Zi : Xin Shu Shang: 1-11 


Common Daoist concepts, found the proto-Daoist texts of the Guan Zi: 


Jing / essence , #4 : 

BX 168, 179; XSS 90, 93, 94, 115; XSX 2, 36, 37; NY 96, 97, 98, 141, 142, 
145, 174, 248, 268, 274, 304 

Qi / energy-breath , “A : 

XSX 12, 14, 36, 37, 83, 85; NY 9, 14, 53, 98, 99, 107, 178, 220, 222, 226, 
231, 235, 248, 250, 312, 318, 325, 341 

Shen / spirit , ¢#! : 

BX 143; XXS 22, 23, 40, 96, 97, 99; XSX 6, 34, 35; NY 6, 105, 129, 135, 
235, 246, 247 

Ming / enlightenment , #3 : 

BX 23, 179, 211, 212; XSS 40, 95, 96, 127; XSX 75, 90, 92, 94; NY 129, 
194, 199, 227 

Xing / pure nature , Vf : 

BX 205; XSX 108; NY 295, 296 

Ming / destined life-force , fii : 

BX 20 4 

Wu wei /without action, effortlessness , 4 7 : 

XSS 45, 52, 69, 118, 180, 200 

Without endeavours , # 3 : 

BX 32, 67 

Heaven, X : 

BX 9, 12, 19, 22, 24, 88, 97, 98, 100, 168, 186, 190, 209; XSS 38, 84, 109, 
154, 193; XSX 18, 20, 47, 125; NY 5, 10, 79, 83, 127, 155, 183, 268, 326 
Earth , Hb : 

BX 19, 88, 97, 99, 100, 191; XSS 38, 84, 155; XSX 19, 47, 126; NY 5, 80, 
85, 127, 156, 183, 269 

Sage 72 A : 

BX 23, 25, 27, 32; XSS 44, 88, 174, 184, 189; XSX 18, 22, 48, 65, 124; NY 
8, 88, 191 

Junzi / gentleman , & Ff : 

XSS 51, 200, 213; XSX 43; NY 109, 112 

Intention , = : 

XSX 12, 26, 114, 115; NY 185, 231, 233, 251, 326 

Resonance (possibly a typo for intent), #7 : 

NY 18, 43, 62, 63, 167, 168, 


Thought, & : 

BX 179; XSX 33, 116, 117; NY 100, 101, 137, 142, 243, 244, 245, 254, 
259, 264, 309, 313 

Dao / The Way , if : 

BX 8, 50, 52, 128, 178, 180, 186, 190, 195, 203, 206; 

XSS 5, 10, 20, 28, 32, 34, 46, 56, 59, 68, 84, 88, 109, 113, 115, 118, 120, 
136, 137, 154, 155, 179, 180, 196, 212; 

XSX 61, 64, 65; 

NY 39, 50, 51, 54, 55, 57, 61, 54, 65, 74, 78, 99, 151, 208, 215, 273, 297, 
332, 337, 348, 349, 352 

De / Virtue , % : 

BX 42, 180; XSS 29, 113, 116, 119, 120, 139; XSX 1, 3, 11, 77; NY 16, 20, 
21, 38, 123, 126, 201, 215 
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The Ho-Shang Kung Commentary on Lao Tzu’s Tao Te Ching 


“In my own use of the DDJ as a Daoist practice scripture it was very important to 
clearly see how this DDJ commentary is a guide for key Daoist concepts like 
emptiness, wuwei, stillness, speaking few words, yielding, the quiet dragon, and more. 

As a Daoist priest and founder of a Daoist lineage, American Dragon Gate 
Lineage, I highly recommend this translation by Reid and have actually made it 
required study for my priests-in-training.” 


-  Shifu Michael J. Rinaldini, Daoist Abbot and founder of the American 
Dragon Gate Lineage of Quanzhen Daoism. Author of A Daoist Practice 
Journal: Come Laugh With Me ; and A Daoist Practice Journal, Book 2: 
Circle Walking, Qigong & Daoist Cultivation 


Central to Taoism, Zen Buddhism, and neo-Confucianism, the Tao Te Ching may be the 
single most influential Eastern philosophical text of the last 2300 years. Ho-Shang Kung 
(circa 100 AD) clarifies the language and metaphors of the Tao Te Ching, while offering a 
Sage's insights into how they may be applied to the cultivation of wisdom, vitality, 
longevity, harmonious leadership, and Taoist virtues such as naturalness, sincerity, and 
ease. 

With an intimate understanding of the culture and history within Lao Tzu's verses, Ho- 
Shang Kung's commentary has played an indispensable role in deepening the 
understanding of the Tao Te Ching for mystics, philosophers, and scholars alike. 

Guided by Ho-Shang Kung's commentary and linguistic analysis, Dan G. Reid provides 
a translation which is both eloquent, and exceptionally faithful to the Chinese text. With an 
audience of scholars and Taoist practitioners in mind, a Classical Chinese reading guide is 
provided, and the Chinese text appears alongside the commentary. Dan G. Reid's 
translation of the Tao Te Ching also appears separately for focused study. 


(1) Confucius was known to play the guqin, an ancient stringed instrument played on the 
lap, with a sound resembling the sitar. Ancient Chinese music incorporated a variety of 
percussive and melodic instruments, including a pitch-pipe mouth-organ (sheng), flutes, 
harmonized bells, and stringed instruments. 

[2] The Sacred Books of the East: The texts of Confucianism . Translated by James Legge. 
Vol. 4. Clarendon Press, 1885. p. 95 

[3] The “nine divisions” indicates that the “patterns of the flood” referred to the Luo Shu 
diagram, a series of dot patterns used in Feng Shui, divination, and Chinese numerology. 
Another early mention of the Luo Shu appears in Zhuang Zi (Outer Chapters), 
“Revolutions of Heaven.” 

[4] Translated by James Legge as “The Great Plan.” 

[3] All translations of the Dao De Jing found in The Thread of Dao are borrowed from: 


Reid, Dan G., translator. The Ho-Shang Kung Commentary on Lao Tzu’s Tao Te Ching . 
Montreal: Center Ring Publications, 2015. 

(¢] Rickett, Alynn, translator. Guanzi: Political, Economic, and Philosophical Essays from 
Early China, Volume IT . New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1998 

[2] Other scholars from Qi State include Sun Zi (approx. 544-496 BC), author of the Art of 
War , and Confucian scholars Meng Zi (Mencius, 372-289 BC) and Xun Zi (313-238 BC). 
[8] Sima Qian. Records of the Grand Historian . c. 100 BC . 

[21'S ome modern scholars believe that Jixia Academy was actually started by King Xuan. 
Though this may be the case, it is likely that Qi was already frequented by scholars seeking 
out Guan Zi’s secrets to success, and that this trend gave rise to the full development of 
Jixia Academy. Thus, Jixia Academy may very well have been an institution before it had a 
proper name. 

[19] From “Wikimedia Commons, the free media repository.” Edited by D.G. Reid to add 
Chengzhou in place of present day Luoyang, and new title. 

(Tt is possible that this tutor also instructed the father of King Qingxian, King Huai of 
Chu, who adhered to Zhou rites to the point of fault, costing him dearly when dealing with 
King Zhaoxiang of Qin who did not adhere to these rites. 

[2] Though King Huiwen executed Shang Yang, likely as retribution for Shang not 
commuting punishment against the former earlier in life, King Huiwen maintained Shang 
Yang’s policies. 

[13] Not to be confused with Zhao State in the north. 

[14] Tt was this in this tutor’s tomb that the earliest fragments of the Dao De Jing were 
found, at Guodian. 

[15] Various scholars in The Rise and Fall of the State of Chu , part four. Directed by 
Zhang Xiaomin. China. 2016: CCTV-9 Documentary. Contributing scholars include: 
Prof. Xu Wenwu, Yangtze University; Liu Yutang, Vice President of Hubei Academy of 
Social Sciences; Prof. Chen Yantang, China Academy of Social Sciences; Zhang Hongjie, 
Phd., Fudan University; Gu Jiuxing, Central China Normal University 

[16] Thid. 

[17] Between Duke Huan of Qi and King Zhuang of Chu, Duke Wen of Jin (ruled 636-628) 
was the recognized Hegemon 

[18] Thid. 

L121 Thid. 

[20] Please see the “translator’s introduction” in The Ho-Shang Kung Commentary on Lao 
Tzus Tao Te Ching, translated by Dan G. Reid , for evidence as to why theories that the 
Dao De Jing was compiled after the Qin Dynasty cannot be considered conclusive. 

[21] Han Fei Tzu . Basic Writings , trans. Burton Watson (New York: Columbus University 
Press, 1964), 110. Quote edited by Dan G. Reid. 

[22] p Van Der Loon. "On the Transmission of Kuan-tzi." T’oung Pao , Second Series, 41, 
no. 4/5 (1952): 357-93. http://www. jstor.org/stable/4527337. 


[23] 564 - 484 = 80, so presumably one of these numbers was mistaken, or some of the 
bundles were divided into more than one book. 

[24] p Van Der Loon. "On the Transmission of Kuan-tzi." T’oung Pao , Second Series, 41, 
no. 4/5 (1952): 357-93. http://www. jstor.org/stable/4527337. 

[25] Zhengyuan Fu. China’s Legalists . (New York: M.E. Sharpe, 1996), 14 

[26] Credit should be given Harold Roth for bringing the Nei Ye , its presentation of early 
Daoist cultivation practices, and potential pre-dating of the Dao De Jing, to the attention of 
most Western Daoist enthusiasts. Please see: 

Roth, Harold, translator. Original Tao: Inward Training (Nei-yeh) and the Foundations of 
Taoist Mysticism . New York: Columbia University Press, 1999. 

[22] “Undivided,” more commonly meant “ f€aU# -t» — without doubt (undivided) in 
your heart,” but its literal meaning is emphasized within the context of these lines of the 
Bai Xin . 

[28] DDJ47 does not appear in the earliest known chapters of the Dao De Jing , found at 





Guodian. A translation of DDJ47 can be read in the comments on the above lines in Thread 
of Dao . 

[29] Xin Shu Shang , lines 1-11 

[38] Scholars generally date the Nei Jing Su Wen to as early as 200 BC, though it’s 
traditional attribution to the Yellow Emperor would date it circa 2600 BC. 


[34] See lines 1-2 of the Xin Shu Shang , and my above comment on the Sage as a 
representation of spiritual intelligence. 


[32] From Huang Di Nei Jing, Su Wen , chapter eight. Translated by Dan G. Reid 

[33] These are conservative estimates, dating the Dao De Jing to circa 250 BC (first 
commentary, by Heshang Gong, circa 200 AD), and the Huang Di Nei Jing to circa 200 
BC (first full annotated version of the Su Wen , by Wang Bing, completed 762 AD). We 
could otherwise say the first commentary on the Huang Di Nei Jing was written around 
200 AD, with the Huang Di Ba Shi Yi Nan Jing (Classic of the Yellow Emperor’ 81 
Quandaries) , though this short text is more an expansion on select points of confusion, 
rather than a complete commentary. Regardless, it did not appear for another 400 years 
after the Su Wen was completed. 

[34] See Xun Zi , chapter 17, “Discourse on Heaven.” 

[35] Please see my commentary on the opening lines of the Xin Shu Shang for more of this 
excerpt. 

[38] See, for example, the sayings attributed to Lu Dongbin (Ancestor Lu) translated in 
Thomas Cleary’s Vitality, Energy, Spirit: A Taoist Sourcebook (Shambhala Publications 
Inc. Boston: 1991). In the Qingwei Sanpin Jing , we find, “Spirit.. in humans.. is wisdom 
and intelligence, innate knowledge and capacity; it is the government of vitality and 
energy, awareness and understanding.” 


[37] Broschat, Michael Robert. Guiguzi: A Textual Study and Translation . University of 
Washington Ph.D. Thesis, 1985 

[38] Credit to Broschat (ibid) for pointing this out as well. 

[32] Note the similarity in title to the Ying Fu Jing , attributed to The Yellow Emperor. 

(4°) Translated by Dan G. Reid 

[41] See, especially, Nei Ye , lines 91-128. 

[2] While “five dragons” is metaphor for the “five energies: will, thought, spirit, and 
virtue,” mentioned in this chapter, it may also suggest the five clawed dragon which was 
symbolic of the emperor. As with Xin Shu Shang , the “five dragon” technique is based in 
the central authority of the heart-mind. 

[3] The eyes, ears, nostrils, mouth, genitals, and anus 

(44) Apparently referring to the 12 organs and corresponding 12 major meridians used in 
acupuncture. These are: lungs, heart, pericardium, large intestine, small intestine, triple 
burner, spleen, kidney, liver, stomach, bladder, and gall-bladder. 

[35] The fifth energy is presumably that of the heart-mind, as mentioned in the following 
“spirit tortoise” technique. 

[46] “Energy,” here and in the following sentence, may also refer to the energy of the heart- 
mind. 

[47] See above, “Spirit is their unifying leader.” 

[38] The description of “oneness” in this chapter, as it relates to power and transcending 
doubt, offers insight into the oral traditions behind chapter 39 of the Dao De Jing . DDJ39 
reads: 


In the beginning was the attainment of Oneness 


Heaven attained Oneness 

And became clear 

Earth attained Oneness 

And became serene 

Gods attained Oneness 

And became spiritually powerful (ling) 
Valleys attained Oneness 

And became full 

The myriad things attained Oneness 
And were born 

Lords and kings attained Oneness 
And all under Heaven became loyal 


Then occurred the following 


Heaven, lacking the cause of its clarity 


Began to tremble and split open 

Earth, lacking the cause of its serenity 

Became fearful and began to gush forth 

The gods, lacking the cause of their spiritual power 
Became fearful and stopped moving 

The valley, lacking the cause of its fullness 
Became fearful and began to drain 

The myriad things, lacking the cause of their life 
Became fearful and began to die out 

The lords and kings, lacking the cause of their being praised and elevated 
Became fearful and began to fall 


Therefore, value the lowest and treat it as the root source 

Elevate the low and treat it as the foundation 

This is why lords and kings call themselves orphans, widows, and “no hub-of-the-wheel” 
Is this not treating the lowest as the root source? 

Is it not? 

Thus, they are sent several palanquins without a palanquin 


Have no desires for fine jade 
Nor for cheap necklaces and stones 


(Translated by Dan G. Reid) 


[9] The tortoise may have been chosen to represent the steady perseverance of this 
technique. 

[2°] Technique #4 is entitled “Dividing Power in Accordance with the Crouching Bear” and 
deals with dividing the power of others. The vast majority of the Guigu Zi addresses 
diplomacy and managing inter-personal power relationships. 

[=] Xun Xi (d.238 BC) wrote: “The eyes cannot focus on two things clearly. The ears 
cannot listen to two things acutely. The soaring snake has no feet, yet flies, while the wu 
rodent has five feet yet fails.” 

[32] Ce ( 4 ) commonly referred to divining stalks in ancient texts and so also meant 
“forecast.” 

[33] Liver, heart, spleen, lungs, and kidneys 

[34] Stomach, small intestine, large intestine, gallbladder, urinary bladder, and “triple 
heater” 

[35] See the commentary section on the Nei Ye , lines 1-22, below, for more of this excerpt. 
From Ling Shu Jing, chapter eight. 

[36] Coseru, Christian, "Mind in Indian Buddhist Philosophy", The Stanford Encyclopedia 


of Philosophy (Spring 2017 Edition), Edward N. Zalta (ed.), URL = 
<https://plato.stanford.edu/archives/spr2017/entries/mind-indian-buddhism/>. 


[22] 14th generation Wu Dang Zhang Sanfeng lineage holder; 25th generation Long Men 
(Dragon Gate) Daoist Priest; President and founder of the Daoist Association, USA. See 
Wu Dang Chen’s youtube.com channel for weekly sermons. 
[28] Of “the five organs” (liver, heart, spleen, lungs, kidneys), the spleen most represents 
the stomach. 
[22] This is not to say that focus should be on the spleen, as transformation of the will and 
intention are naturally occurring benefits of clear-minded focus on the lower dantien (just 
below the navel), or simply on emptiness. 
[60] _« = sound/tone,” appearing in the ‘received text’, is usually replaced in translations 
of lines 167-168 with “ # notion, intention, awareness.” See Nei Ye line 224 which 
speaks of “wordless tone.” That line also appears in XSX line 88 as “unspoken words.” “ 
77 Tone,” therefore, may have had a significance regarding unspoken “sentiments,” as in a 
“resonance” or feeling in the heart-mind that induces thought. 
[et] Buddhism arrived in China from India in 80 AD. 
(2) The Buddha was born and raised in southern Nepal as Siddhartha Gautama. His year 
of birth is uncertain, but is said to be as early as 563 BC, and as late as 400 BC. The 
factual dates of Daoist timelines are also debated, but may go back to the oracle shamans 
of the Xia Dynasty (c.2000 BC). Either way, these teachings first existed in China, in 
indigenous sources, for centuries before Buddhism arrived there in 80 AD. 
(83) Translated by Dan G. Reid 
[4] The Quan Zhen School of Daoism (founded circa 1167 AD) has long integrated 
seemingly Buddhist philosophies and practices into its own. As shown throughout Thread 
of Dao , many of these philosophies and practices existed in China for centuries, before 
Buddhism arrived there in 80AD, though it may have been their popularity in Buddhism 
which brought them to the attention of the Quan Zhen Patriarchs. A modern example of 
this: Quan Zhen Abbot Michael Rinaldini, founder of the American Dragon Gate Sect, 
teaches use of the ‘break-through question’ (called a hou-tou in Zen) “What is not-two?” 
He uses this hou-tou to help students, and the Daoist priests that he trains, with Daoist 
zuowang (“sitting and forgetting”) meditation. 
[93] Many scholars have decided, with near unanimity, that this opening phrase does not 
make sense as it appears, and have therefore made various changes to the characters jian 
dang li you ‘hy 24 (see Graziani). There are, however, examples from the same time 
period which combine these characters. The question of how to establish a stable order, 
using the same characters ( # & ), appears in the Han Shu when a prince inquires: “ 
[ 4 E¢ zs 171? | How does one establish a stable order? #j/Fl: [| A AIH HI .. The 
leader of the princes replied: ‘Enlarge yourself by deploying armies...” 
“Li you 12 4 ” appears in many texts from the same era, though is usually followed by 
the subject that is 3% established. You emphasizes li so as to say ‘long-standing’ or ‘well- 
established.’ Here, li you appears after that which is established, rather than before. Line 
five also suggests this reading. 


[96] _Wang Niansun suggests replacing “zheng, EX political affairs” with “zheng, IE 
rectitude,” to say “treat rectitude as a matter of ceremony.” 

[97] This sequence of external (behavioural) guidance later revealed to be guidance on 
internal cultivation is also found in the earliest known complete copy of the Dao De Jing . 
The “Mawangdui” DDJ (168 BC) presents the De volume, focusing more on the external 
matters of state and society, before the Dao volume, which focuses more on internal 
matters, such as purifying and emptying oneself and cultivating Dao and De internally. The 
Dao volume was moved to the beginning of the text some 300-500 years later. 

[68] Heshang Gong comments on this line: “When a superior sings, those below him must 
harmonize.” 

[©] Please see my commentary at the end of Nei Ye for more on “resonance response, 
ganying.” 

(29) Reading yuan 2% in the sense of “climb,” eg: “ 2A #4 ~~ climb a tree to seek for 
fish” 

[1] All excerpts from Heshang Gong’s commentary found in The Thread of Dao are 
borrowed from: 

Reid, Dan G., translator. The Ho-Shang Kung Commentary on Lao Tzu’s Tao Te Ching. 
Montreal: Center Ring Publications, 2015. 

[2] Literally “bag-flute.” Heshang Gong’s commentary seems to suggest a musical 
instrument, perhaps similar to the sheng: “The center of a bagpipe is hollow and empty, 
yet people can obtain more sound from it.” 


[23] See also lines 16-19 of the Xin Shu Shang . 

[74] See Nei Ye , lines 154-165 

[75] See Bai Xin , lines 35-36 

[76] Ke Hy , means “can” as in “may.” Here it suggests “appropriate/deserving,” rather than 
“capable.” See DDJ67 on spiritual protection of the virtuous. Given its proximity to omens 
and spirits (line 47), ke takes on a similar meaning to “the mandate of Heaven,” as in “one 
must never be undeserving.” 

[77] See DDJ2, 3, 9, 29, 46, 73, 74, and 76 on “if success is not obtained through Dao.” 

[28] Possibly referring to those of high and low rank/authority, with high rank on the left 
side, that of the junzi (according to DDJ31), and low rank on the right side, that of the 
soldier (according to Heshang Gong’s commentary on DDJ31). Left signifies yang, and 
right signifies yin according to Heshang Gong and later Daoist theory. 

[2] Guo Songtao suggests moving lines 58-61 so that they follow line 40. I find that they 
fit the flow of argument better as received. 

(8°) Reading “virtue” as “attainment,” these lines would be translated: 

“Cultivate this in the body and its attainment will be true 

Cultivate this in the home and its attainment will be plentiful 


Cultivate this in the village and its attainment will be long lasting...” 

(81) Chapter 38 is the first chapter of the Dao De Jing ’s “Virtue (De)” volume. 

[82] 7, ines 67-68 could also be read “Those who are effective and capable are nameless, 
attending to affairs without affair. Investigating and measuring what goes and what comes 
in, they observe the things that it brings.” 

[$3] 7 he same words for “ tt deploying and A being invaded,” used in lines 39-44, are 
used here, possibly referring to those lines. 

($4) Translated by Dan G. Reid 


[85] See chapter nine of Heshang Gong’s commentary 


[88] je. none are above this law. 


(87) Zhen A often appears in the Yi Jing, translated as sincerity, and contains a number of 
nuances related to virtue and integrity. 

[88] In other words, relying on advice written or spoken when Dao was not profuse is 
nothing compared to observing the way into which things settle when Dao is profuse, and 
thereby knowing how they ought to be. 


[821 See Cultivating Will in Accordance with the Spirit-Tortoise (technique 
#2) in the introduction to The Thread of Dao . 
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[20] « #§ to ferry across the rive r ” also means “ to assist . ” Given the context 
surrounding BX163-164, BX142 may suggest “ assisting the world requires internal 
harmony. This would mean that “the ultimate goal” is national, if not world, peace, rather 
than only personal enlightenment. 

[21] Bodkins are sewing spikes that were often carried in decorative casings and worn at the 
waist for emergency fabric repairs 

122] See also DDJS7 

[23] Left and right may refer to upper and lower ranks or echelons of government or society. 


See lines 56-63 of the Bai Xin , and accompanying footnotes, which also discuss the 
disorder between “left and right,” referred to in these lines. 

[24] Please see the comments on BX lines 33-36 for a translation of the Guodian DDJ’s 
chapter 9. 

[25] sl] kl] is a compound word meaning “talkative.” 4€ , a type of grass, means “plan; 
urge.” 

(26) The final character here “make the world Zhou J# ” (as in Zhou dynasty, also meaning 
circle; cycle; complete) is debated by scholars to be a typo for various words. However, 
given the context of ‘making things fit,’ I’ve maintained the original character with perhaps 
moderate flexibility in its usage. The text’s proceeding comment on unification also 
suggests the utility of this word choice. 

[27] See also DDJ16 on knowing the eternal and thereby knowing the way of the king and 
lengthening life. 

(28) Likely referring King Wu ( zk = ), the first King of the Zhou Dynasty who wrested 
power from the Shang Dynasty. This may suggest references to the Duke of Zhou in 


(unspecified) songs about King Wu. The Duke of Zhou took power from King Wu’s heir, 
the teenage King Cheng, to protect the Dynasty from Cheng’s inexperience. The Duke of 
Zhou is highly revered as a Chinese cultural hero, and so the usurpation here may, in fact, 
be spoken of in a positive light, and as a metaphor for energetic transformations described 
in directly preceding lines. 

This reference may otherwise refer to King Wu ( zt = ) of Chu (740-690 BC), the 
first king of Chu. Wu usurped power from the legitimate Zhou Dynasty viscount of Chu 
State, and later declared independence for Chu, with himself as King. 

[2°] The surface meaning of this being that they maintain order by acting virtuously (taking 
care of the people’s needs; not overtaxing; serving the people rather than the aristocracy), 
and so have no need for complicated strategies. 
[1001 This saying appears in various forms in the DDJ, though appearing here, it shows how 
it is tied to “names,” and perhaps knowledge of “everything in the six directions.” The Bai 
Xin seems to have a view which accords closely with Buddhism, in that, returning from the 
attachments and trappings of life, the wise sages also detached from the need to be 
recognized, accepting that they are a part of the whole, though acting and appearing 
separate and distinct. “Returning to the nameless” is to return to the state before distinction, 
and before the competition and desires of the “named.” 
(101) | iterally, “yet none can wear it.” 
[102] See BX27-32 for an example of how the art of purifying the heart-mind reveals the 
true nature of “names.” 
[1031 See Nei Jing Su Wen, chapter eight, in the Introduction: Internal Cutlivation in the 
Guan Zi, Xin Shu Shang: 

The heart holds the office of the ruler; 

It brings forth spiritual intelligence. 

The lungs hold the office of the grand tutor; 

They bring forth order and moderation. 

The liver holds the office of the general; 

It brings forth ambitions and planning... 
[104] “Undivided,” more commonly meant “ f€ BUR ty — without doubt (undivided) in 
your heart,” but its literal meaning is emphasized within the context of these lines of the 
Bai Xin . 
[105] Literally “clothed, covered, by it” 
[106] This goes back to the opening lines of the Bai Xin which speak of the importance of 
timing. 
[197] There are conflicting theories as to why the lowest student laughs — that he is actually 
a sage, laughing at attempts to describe Dao; or that he is simply arrogant. Either way, it 
appears that the following descriptions of the Dao are so seemingly topsy turvy that they 
make the lowest student laugh; yet, if they were not like this, they would not describe the 
Dao . 


[108] Chang Po-Tuan, commentary by Liu I-Ming. The Inner Teachings of Taoism. 
Translated by Thomas Cleary. Shambhala Publications Inc. Boston: 1986. 


[10°] Heshang Gong also interpreted DDJ12 in this way, suggesting that the desires of the 
senses inhibit and damage them . 

[MO EWAS 2. GRE Me. ED. IEE DOI 
FR I AREZE ty. | EEA ETM AE SE o> =. = Translated by Dan G. Reid. 

(U1) Prom Xun Zi (c. 250 BC), by Xun Zi, chapter 21. Translated by Dan G. Reid. 

[12] Please also see the section on the Xin Shu Shang in the Introduction (“Internal 








Cultivation in the Guan Zi’) where similarities are shown between XSS1-11 and The 
Yellow Emperor’ Classic on Internal Medicine , chapter eight. For more on spiritual 
intelligence, please see the section on the Nei Ye in the Introduction. 

[113] Translated by Dan G. Reid 

[14] One must sweep out the temple to invite spiritual lights. One must sweep the dust out 
of the heart-mind in order to invite spiritual light. Feng Shui advocates this as well, saying 
that a clean and tidy house invites fresh energy. 

[U5] Please also see DDJ41, quoted in the commentary for the Bai Xin , lines 208-211. 
[6] See the excerpt from the Ling Shu Jing, found in the commentary on lines 1-22 of the 
Nei Ye: “Qi Bo replied: That which Heaven gives an individual is De (intrinsic virtue). 
That which Earth gives an individual is qi (energy-breath). When De and qi intermingle, 
there is life...” 

[U7] See also DDJ47: “Without going out the door, know all under heaven...” 

[U8] HSG’s commentary on DDJ27 is provided, in part, in my comments on lines 297-316 
of the Nei Ye. 

[19] According to Heshang Gong “Heaven’s gate opens and closes” refers to both an area 
near the North Star, and also to inhalation (opening) and exhalation (closing) in the body. 
“Can you act the part of the female?” would appear to refer to receiving primordial essence 


from Heaven, spoken of in the beginning of the Nei Ye . 


[120] Mikhail Bakunin, Sam Dolgoff (editor, translator?). Bakunin on Anarchism. Black 
Rose Books, 1980. 


(121) For a further similarity in the continuity of thought between DDJ19 and the Xin Shu 


Shang , please also note the resemblance between the four following lines in DDJ19, and 
XSS lines 39-40: “Purify the temple, open the gates, eradicate egotism, and do not speak.“ 


[122] Translated by Dan G. Reid 

[123] See XSS line 210, below “If not empty, one becomes the same as other ‘things’.” 

[124] DDJ47 is translated above, in the commentary on Bai Xin , lines 196-200. 

[L25) A person of oe more literally “the noble” 

IR (HER: [4—&, ACWW, AHWR. HIE 
FL, iE. Rte, ETA th. MES. Me, DIF. | 


[127] From Zhuang Zi , chapter four. Translated by Dan G. Reid. 


[128] This quote is not from the texts in the Guan Zi, suggesting perhaps a common oral 
teaching, or simply a paraphrase of the Xin Shu Shang . 
[129] The author paraphrases line 23 here, suggesting that this commentary was written 
from memory. 
[130] The exact quote, above, is “All people desire wisdom ( #'_ ), yet none can find it 
through wisdom” 
[131] Tn the Dao De Jing , “this” versus “that” commonly suggests internal and external 
reality, respectively. See, for example, chapters 12, 38, and 72. 

On this topic, the Bai Xin , line 196, “By rejecting what is close and chasing after what 
is far, how can one but squander their power?” 
[132] Similar to chapter 81 of the Dao De Jing , “The skilled are not argumentative; the 
argumentative are not skilled. Those who (presume to) know do not remain open-minded. 
The open-minded do not (presume to) know. Sages do not hoard. Having helped others, 
oneself gains more.” This describes “the beginner’s mind” often spoken of in Zen. 
[133] See DDJ12, “the intensity of the hunt drives the mind mad.” Perhaps this line in 
DDJ12 also alluded to an over-reliance on knowledge. 
[134] The quote in lines 105-106 does not appear in the Xin Shu , possibly suggesting a 
different copy, a different text, or an oral tradition. 
(135) Discussions of emptiness take on various forms in the DDJ. Compare, for example, 
chapters 5, 9, 10, and 11. Chapter 9 speaks of “gold filling the halls” which could be 
understood as thoughts and knowledge which can overtake and burden the mind, or 
pleasant feelings widely sought after which can turn into burdens of craving and desires. 
[136] See DDIS MEI AIH, Hitt & 44 “Empty yet not exhausted. It moves and again more 
is pushed forth.” 
[137] See the excerpt from chapter 8 of the Ling Shu Jing, found in the commentary on lines 
1-22 of the Nei Ye: “Qi Bo replied: That which Heaven gives an individual is De (intrinsic 
virtue). That which Earth gives an individual is qi (energy-breath). When De and qi 
intermingle, there is life...” 
[138] “Virtue” and “obtain,” Dé, are homonyms and sometimes used as synonyms. 
[13°] FE LLYR means “the reason why” 


[149] Very similar to “the Mysterious Pass,” a principle in Daoist Nei Dan meditation 


> 


[141] Scholar Guo Moruo suggests replacing “ ‘{ appropriateness,” here, with “ iH Dao.” 
“Appropriateness” also makes sense here, however. 


[142] « 1% Law,” here appears to refer to something more akin to “the laws of physics” 
rather than written and agreed upon laws of right conduct. Such usage of “fa 72: law” may 


provide context for its later, Buddhist, usage as “Dharma Y# ,” a term which could be 
explained as the Buddhist equivalent of Dao, meaning both teachings and universal laws 
and principles. 


[143] As Lu Dongbin stated “one cannot achieve Dao without observing precepts.” As this 
stanza shows, these principles ultimately come from Dao. 
(1441 Tn the principle text, “yet it cannot be explained” is followed by HAZ & . Thus, 
the received copy of the Xin Shu Shang , which here reads % A. , G2 tK , has been 
adjusted to fit the principle text. See also, Wang Niansun. 
[145] The principle text reads “ 4\3§ not (refer to) righteousness” rather than “ 7\‘ not 
(refer to) propriety.” As the author of this commentary may have had an alternate copy of 
principle text, I have retained “propriety” here. 
[146] Heshang Gong comments on DDJ38: 
“People are taken by the arm and forced to obey” 
Etiquette causes many unnecessary tensions. When people are taken by the arm and 
forced to obey these rules, it creates hostility and competition between authorities 
and subordinates. 


[147] See lines 204-205 below “This is called ‘the basis.’ The basis is to reside in one’s 
own, while according with other things.” 


[148] See DDJ2 and DDJ18 on praising superficial virtue 
(149! The line quoted here reads above as “ HLF} open the gates,” rather than “ Ba FLY 


unblock the gates.” Que |# means, literally, “watchtower,” but was also used in place of “ 
i gap” to say “unblock, release” as though standing down and doing nothing. For 


example, the Art of War states: “ fimfifi7ié, [fii] Do not interfere with an army 
that is returning home. When you surround an army, leave an outlet free” (trans. Giles). 


[150] Ding Shihan suggests replacing “ i excess, error, pass over” with “ i dislike,” to 
say “get rid of 4 likes and 3 dislikes.” This may have been the intention of the received 
character, as 4 also suggests “passing over’ or rejecting something that one does not like. 


[151] Though omitted, “names” is implied here as it appears in the preceding quote. (Wang 
Niansun, and Yasui Ko) 


[152] tf appears to be a typo for “ i thus” 


[153] May suggest that, just as the name can only reflect the form, the form can only reflect 
something else. 

[154] The received principle text reads “ # Ay: 3 serving without action.” 

[155] Suggesting that sages organize society by determining names, roles, and definitions. 
[156] The received principle text reads “ 7\ (°F 4 does not dwell on what he likes”. 

[157] Similar to Zhuangzi (Chuang Tzu) chapter 15: A Ay#e JE, A AAUR; RT AI 
» IER, AVG Ci ike “He does not take the initiative in producing either 
happiness or calamity. He responds to the influence acting on him, and moves as he feels 
the pressure. He rises to act only when he is obliged to do so.” (trans. Legge) 


[158] Similar to DDJ34 
[152] See lines 203-204 


[160] Tn the Ziran (“naturalness) chapter of the Neo-Confucian “Lunheng,” is found the 
following: “In the State of Song a man carved a mulberry-leaf of wood, and it took him 
three years to complete it. Confucius said ‘If the Earth required three years to complete one 
leaf, few plants would have leaves’. According to this dictum of Confucius the leaves of 
plants grow spontaneously, and for that reason they can grow simultaneously. If Heaven 
made them, their growth would be as much delayed as the carving of the mulberry-leaf by 
the man of the Song State.” (trans. Albert Forke, 1911) 
[161] DDJ11 states: “But it is where there is nothing that the room is used. So, substance is 
gained, and emptiness is used.” 
[162] Yin Shu Xia lines 1—3 correspond to Nei Ye , lines 122-127, with the exception that the 
Nei Ye reads “when the center is not ## tranquil,.” rather than “when the center is not #7 
pure and clear,” 
[163] yg line 3 corresponds to the NY, line 126, which reads “when the bodily form is 
aligned, it $i absorbs Virtue” rather than “is ii adorned with Virtue.” 
[164] “These wings” may otherwise refer to spirit and qi, said by Ma Danyang to be the 
underlying meaning of pure nature (xing) and destiny-life-force (ming), the combination of 
which is central to the Daoist Nei Dan (internal elixer) tradition. See Komjathy, Luis. The 
Way of Complete Perfection: A Quanzhen Daoist Anthology . Albany: State University of 
New York Press, 2013. 
[163] x Sx lines 9-11 correspond to NY, lines 132-134, which read: 
AN VW & And things do not disturb the senses 
AS VA‘ LL» Nor do the senses disturb the heart-mind 
xe nk 4 This is called inner attainment 

The correspondence between these lines demonstrates the synonymous use of “zhong 
tH , center, inner” and “nei JV, inner, internal,” as well as the synonymous use of “de 4 
, attain, achieve” and “de ## , Virtue.” The correlation between de 7 and de ## was 
referred to in the Xin Shu Shang , line 116: “Thus, Virtue also means to attain. As for this 
attaining, it is called ‘attaining the causality.’” 
[166] 4 very Daoist description of De, in that outer virtue follows inner harmony combined 
with robust energy which nourishes the organs. 
[167] The health of the internal organs determines virtues associated with them. Heshang 
Gong explains in DDJ6 that the organs and virtues (the organ spirits) must be nourished by 
breathing like a valley, nourishing the spirits. “Be a valley to the spirit.” The Xin Shu Xia , 
here, shows that having full breath brings balanced circulation, and thus the people will be 
provided for. The internal health brings the manifest virtue and actions of generosity when 
the breath is full and the body is nourished with the balanced circulation of energy that fills 
it like a surplus of grain stores for the population. 
[168] X§X12-20 do not correspond directly to any lines in the Nei Ye , though similar ideas 
do appear. XSX18-20 are entirely unique, in the Guan Zi , to the Xin Shu Xia . 


[169] For further comparison of XSX1-20 with the Dao De Jing , please see DDJ10, found 
in my commentary on the Xin Shu Shang , lines 24-29. 


[120] From the Huainan Zi (edited by Liu An, 139 BC), chapter one. Translated by Dan G. 
Reid. 


(171) See Xin Shu Shang lines 203-212 for more on the “ [l basis.” 


[122] The following correspondence of lines occurs between Xin Shu Xia and the Nei Ye : 
XSX 26-27 to NY 251-253. XSX 28-36 to NY 237-248 


[173] xSx lines 33-36 correspond to NY, lines 243-248. XSX lines 37-42 correspond, 
loosely, to NY, lines 105-114. 

[174] See Nei Ye , lines 105-121, in comparison to XSX lines 43-64. While only a few of 
these lines use near exact wording, the progression of thought corresponds. XSX 46-47 do 


not appear in the Nei Ye . 
[151 X$X52-53 correspond to NY, lines 162-163 


[176] There appears to be a typo here, in that 224 8 4% should appear as AAEA ZF . 
Credit to Xu Weiyu for this correction. 


[177] X§X67-71 correspond to NY89-95 . 


[128] See Chan’s A Source Book in Chinese Philosophy . New Jersey: Princeton University 
Press, 1963. p. 13 


(1791 Similar to Nei Ye 216-217, where “A golden heart within” is replaced with “ 42 -()7E 


"1 Keeping the heart-mind centered.” “ 4» Golden heart” is used again in line 89, and 
fits the imagery in line 90. If one were to “correct” one of these passages in light of the 


other, the Xin Shu Xia seems more fitting and likely to be the original. 
[180] Nei Ye , line 219, reads “‘it is seen in the skin’s colour.” 


[181] Replaced with “ »4&Z J% the manifestations of the heart-mind’s energy-breath” in 
NY226. 


[182] XSX80-97 correspond to NY216-230, while XSX92-95 and 98-99 do not appear in 
the Nei Ye . Note the difference between XSX96-97 and NY229—230, where the Nei Ye 
replaces “ L\ 443 be considered love” with “ LA %3% encourage goodness,” and “ VI 4% 
# be considered fierceness” with “ VJ fe i discourage misbehaviour.” This greater 
specificity in the Nei Ye may further suggest that it was a later redaction. 

[183] The nine apertures are the eyes (2), ears (2), nose (2), mouth, anus, and urethra. The 
four closures refer to the feet and hands . 

[184] X¥$X 109-123 correspond to NY 160-180, while XSX114—119 also correspond to 
NY97-104 

[185] Some credit is due to Graziant’s translation of this line. It is usually translated in the 
Nei Ye to the effect of “when thoughts cross into knowledge, one loses vitality.” Graziani’s 
(French) translation reads (in English) “In general, the mind is disposed in such a way that 
it will lose its life to think in excess.” 


[186] See DDJ5 on not speaking but guarding balance within. 
[187] Reminiscent of Taiji Chuan where one allows the internal qi to command the 
movements, creating greater responsiveness and inner-outer connection. 
[188] « ALAR Bedding” in this case means to keep things in good shape, like one’s clothes. 
[189] NY 155-184 appears almost as a commentary on this section of the XSX109-124, 
though this section of NY has additional content and begins with the saying at the end of 
XSX124-126. 

XSX109-112 could be compared to NY159-163, though is quite different; XSX113-124 
also correspond to NY 164-182; XSX124-126 corresponds to NY 154-156. 
(129! See introduction, “Guan Zi’s influence on the Guigu Zi.” 
LOT! See Nei Ye , lines 297-316 
(1°21 The word min, Fé “the people,” is usually suppressed in translations of this line as it 
appears to read “the qi of the common people is: bright!..” By reading #£ # with its literal 
meaning of “as a result” rather than simply “therefore,” the following lines appear to 
describe a transformation of the people’s qi. The conclusion of this passage, “When virtue 
has ripened, wisdom comes forth, and the myriad things attain fruition,” appears to support 
such a reading. Further statements such as “when the people attain it, they become fruitful” 


also suggest an interest in a transformation of “the common people.” 


[193] oo WR 66 ee 
= A 


Tone” is generally replaced here with yi, “i intention.” I have retained the 
received wording, where “tone” contrasts with “noise; shout.” The Nei Ye later states that 
“to dispel sadness, nothing compares to music,” and the Xin Shu Xia states that “to 
moderate anger, nothing compares to music.” In “The Ten Faults” chapter of the Hanfei Zi 
(another important Legalist text), great weight is put on the importance of a ruler listening 
only to consonant music, stating that only rulers with a highly developed virtue can listen 
to melancholic and dissonant modes without falling into misfortune. “Healing sound 
qigong” uses vocal sounds to heal the internal organs, though its date of origin is uncertain. 


There is, therefore, reason to believe that 7 yin was intentional, if not just to contrast 
tranquility (harmonious tone ) with anger (shouting). See also, Nei Ye line 167. 

[194] The term “virtue” in lines 16, 20, and 21, may carry overtones of its synonym 
“attainment,” as explained in Xin Shu Shang line 116. 

[195] This inference, as explained in the introduction of Thread of Dao , is based on the Nei 
Ye ’s similarities to other self-contained books found in the Guan Zi . 

[196] J arrett, Lonny. The returned spirit (gui ling) of traditional Chinese medicine, 
Traditional Acupuncture Society Journal, England, No. 12, Oct,'92, p.19-31 

[197] For an extensive work on the role of destiny in Chinese theory, see: Jarrett, Lonny. 
Nourishing Destiny: The Inner Tradition of Chinese Medicine . Stockbridge: Spirit Path 
Press, 2000 

[D8] Qi Bo explains in chapter 75 of the Ling Shu Jing that genuine qi (zhen qi) comes 
from Heaven and the grains, which both combine to fill the body. 


[°! Having few desires, their goals and their happiness are easily attained. 

[200] From Huang Di Nei Jing, Su Wen , chapter one. Translated by Dan G. Reid. 

[201] From Zhuang Zi , chapter 15. Translated by Dan G. Reid. 

[202] See Huainan Zi , chapter one, in my opening comments on the Xin Shu Xia. 

[203] From Huang Di Nei Jing, Ling Shu Jing , chapter one. Translated by Dan G. Reid. 
[204] From Huang Di Nei Jing, Ling Shu Jing , chapter eight. Translated by Dan G. Reid. 


[205] Larre, Claude and Rochat de la Vallee, Elizabeth. Rooted in Spirit: The Heart of 
Chinese Medicine. New York: Station Hill Press, 1992. p. 152 


[206] More on this connection can be found in : 
Reid, Dan G. The Ho-Shang Kung Commentary on Lao Tzu’s Tao Te Ching . Montreal: 


Center Ring Publications, 2015. 
[207] “Xing jf] punishment/decision” is often replaced here with “xing }%@ forms” in 
accordance with line 103 of the Nei Ye , believing #f!] to be the typo. However, Ft!) appears 
more consistently in related lines of the Nei Ye and Xin Shu Xia . See also, line 115-120 of 


the Xin Shu Xia . It could be further argued that NY103 should be changed to “xing 7} 
decision” in light of this consistency and the Legalist environment in which these texts 
appear, where it would seem natural to impute the concept of regulations when discussing 
mental faculties. See Introduction: Will, Intention and Thought. 


[208] | have translated xi (= ) as euporia, following the lead of Elisa Rossi in “Shen: 


Psycho-Emotional Aspects of Chinese Medicine (2002).” I have also translated le ( 4% ) as 
pleasure based on Rossi’s suggestion that the “joy” of this character is a harmonious and 


peaceful one related to rituals and ceremonies (the same character also means music ). 
[208] « #§ aid; ferry across” is often replaced with “ #§ evenness” by removing the radical 
for water 

[210] Zhe Zhe #141 is usually replaced here with zhe zhe 4 4 , meaning “bright.” 
The meaning of 4 #7 , and thereby the proceeding line (fleeting/quick, usually translated 
here as “vague,” ie “overlooked,” contrasting with “bright”), is revealed when #7 4 is 
understood as “leisurely” through the following example in The Liji, Tan Gong I: 74+, 
KE H.W SweIL, AOR. ASR pb) A “Tt is desirable that festive 
affairs be carried out in a leisurely way... Though festive affairs may be delayed, they 
should not be transacted negligently... too much ease shows a small man” (trans. Legge). 





[21] This is not to say that one couldn’t intentionally think a particular word or sentence, 
but this is not how thinking normally takes place. 


[212] Ty most translations, “#* love, cherish, ai” is replaced here with “ & dwell, chu” to 
say “it dwells in a good heart.” 

[213] « 2% tone” is usually replaced here again with “ #% intent.” 

[214] Please see closing comments on the Xin Shu Xia for more on this. 

[215] These relationships underlie much of Feng Shui theory. 


216) Kite, ATURE 
[217] « f§ dried meat used to pay teachers” is a variant of “ {% study; cultivate ” 
[218] Dao is without root because Dao is the root. Please see DDJ4, “It is older than the 
primordial ruler (God).” 
[21°] See my comment on Nei Ye , lines 49-50, for this excerpt. 
[220] See my comments on Nei Ye , lines 1-22, for a translation of DDJ21 
[221] « eZ Stability; calm; comfort” is usually suppressed in translations of this line. 
[222] See also the Xin Shu Xia “When the source is not dried up, the four limbs will become 
firm and solid, enabling command of their functions and keeping them fit and strong” 
[223] See footnote for line 23 of the Nei Ye 
[2241 See the excerpt from Guigu Zi, in the Introduction, for further elucidation of lines 91- 
114 
[225] From Huang Di Nei Jing, Su Wen, chapter 39. Translated by Dan G. Reid. 
[226] Yin Shu Xia lines 120-121 
[227] See NY 122-123 on the importance of posture. 
[228] NY lines 105-121 are compared above with XSX, lines 43-64. As noted in my 
commentary on these lines in XSX, “one word” refers to Dao. It may also imply 
minimizing instructions on Confucian virtues, and instead simply following Dao. 
[22°] See lines 1-2 of the Xin Shu Shang 
[230] See comments on XSX48-64 for more on “gong,” and comparable verses. 
[231] Nei Ye , lines 129-150, bear many similarities to ideas in Xin Shu Shang about 
centering the mind and “purifying the spirit’s dwelling place.” See XSS 22-23, and 38-42. 
[232] The shen ming are also mentioned in the Tai Yi Sheng Shui, and texts by Chuang Tzu, 
Confucius, and Mo Tzu. They are considered as emissaries of Heaven which determine 
fortune and misfortune according to the purity of one’s virtue. Shen ming can also mean 
spiritual intelligence, or “brilliance of the spirit.” 
[233] «The five intrinsic natures” refer to the natural states of the human spirit before they 
are disturbed by the six emotions. 

The five intrinsic natures correspond to the five organs as follows: benevolence {— 


aw 


(ren)/liver, propriety #L (li)/heart, trustworthiness {4 (xin)/spleen, loyalty #& (yi)/lungs, 
wisdom # (zhi)/kidneys. 





[234] Zhi, will, resolve, consciousness. 


There are also “five wills, f. i (wuzhi).” These are emotional states associated with the 
five organs, which can exist in balance, but cause the six emotions when imbalanced. 


The five wills and their correspondences are: vigor/anger * (nu) in the liver, 
love/euphoria = (xi) in the heart, contemplation/worry {4 (si) in the spleen, 
nostalgia/sorrow #& (bei) in the lungs, and awe/fear %% (kong) in the kidneys. 


[235] From the Huainan Zi (edited by Liu An, 139 BC), chapter one. Translated by Dan G. 
Reid. Please see my comments on XSS1-20 for more of this excerpt. 


[236] See also, XSX 124-126 


[237] “The nine regions” is an early term referring to regional divisions of China, 
independent of changing state or kingdom borders. 


[238] « + sound/tone,” appearing in the ‘received text’, is usually replaced in translations 


of lines 167-168 with “ # notion, intention, awareness.” See Nei Ye line 224 which 
speaks of “wordless tone.” That line also appears in XSX line 88 as “unspoken words.” “ 
77 Tone,” therefore, may have had a significance regarding unspoken “sentiments,” as in a 
“resonance” or feeling in the heart-mind that induces thought. 

[23°] The word “ #' directives” in line 170 means, literally, to send messages and 
instructions. This suggests a more perfect mental process than in chapter eight of the Ling 
Shu Jing which frames the more basic junctures that may or may not lead to a pathology. 
Regardless, there seems to be a common thread of metaphors between “envoy, messenger, 
directive ({ )” in NY170 and the Ling Shu Jing ’s “When thought travels a great distance 
(as though in search of it’s) beloved, this is called contemplation (lu). When contemplation 
arrives at its location, this is called wisdom (zh1).” More of this excerpt from the Ling Shu 
Jing can be read in my commentary on lines 1-22 of the Nei Ye . 

[240] See XSX48-64 in comparison to NY159-173 

[241] | egge, James, translator. The Life and Works of Mencius: With Essays and Notes . 
London. Trubner and Co. 1875. pp. 165-6. 

I have edited Legge’s term “passion nature” to restore the Chinese word “qi.” 

[242] XSx lines 109-126 for more on the valley in DDJ6. 

[243] The word translated here as “absorb” means more literally to make empty or exhaust ( 
#3 qiong), and was used to rhyme with and allude to orifices ( #% giao). Both characters 
take their meaning from the shared radical for cave (7. ) that sits above them. 

[244] T ines 192-204 of the Nei Ye reflect lines 70-79 of the Xin Shu Xia 

[245] For more of this excerpt, please see my comments on lines 1-20 of the Xin Shu Xia . 


[246] The character for 4 illumination / enlightenment is composed of the radicals for sun 


and moon, also meaning “clear vision.” 
[247] « J Swamp, fertilize” is usually replaced here with “ #£ release” 

[248] See lines 80-99 of the Xin Shu Xia for comparison with lines 216-230 of the Nei Ye 
[249] « 


appears in Xin Shu Xia line 82. 


#l harmony” is usually replaced here with “ I] knowledge, known by,” as it 


[259] Tn a similar passage of the XSX, line 87 reads “ 74\ 22 unspoken words.” That 
the Nei Ye refers again to “tone,” this time with a character bearing no resemblance to 
intent (using = rather than 77 ), suggests that resonance and tone were not typos but 
rather used to refer to something less formed than thoughts, such as “sentiment.” It may be 
that intent ( %& ) was still being defined at this point, and so notions of inner tone and 
resonance were used to describe it. 

[251] Reading line 231 as such follows the many references to inner unification throughout 


the text. The term “energy of intent ( & 4 )” can be found in line 12 of Xin Shu Xia , 


where the syntax suggests it. 

[252] Confucian teachings also stressed the importance of rectifying oneself internally, and 
not just in behaviour; however, Confucian formality was sometimes gratuitous, according 
to Daoists like Zhuang Zi. 

[253] Please note that NY216-217 appear in XSX80 as “A golden heart within cannot be 
hidden.” 

[234] See NY205 

[255] Translated by Dan G. Reid 

[256] 1 iterally, “roll up into a ball” like dough or clay, often translated as “concentrate.” 

[257] T ines 235-253 can be further understood by studying the three chapters from Guigu Zi 
, provided in the introduction. 

[258] Similar to chapter 10 of the Dao De Jing , “Guarding the fortress of your bodily 
spirits, embrace Oneness. Can you do this without letting it flee? Gather together the 
energy-breath and become soft. This is the power of an infant.” 

[259] See Huainan Zi, chapter one. 

[260] Translated by Dan G. Reid 

[261] You ( 4 ) appears elsewhere in the Nei Ye with the meaning “sorrow” in common 
groupings of emotions, but appears here with its meaning as “anxiety” as evidenced by the 
context. 

[26] This could be read as a cause and effect progression from over thinking through to 
death, and should be considered alongside the general Daoist attitude towards superfluous 
knowledge. Thus, “thinking and searching lead to knowledge” and a downward spiral, 
rather than aiding in fluid adaptation to change “without being displaced.” It also leads to 
overwhelming the mind and body to a perilous degree, perhaps explaining how one 
predicts the future without divining (NY235-253). part of the course for “changing 
fortune” mentioned in the passage above. 

[263] 3% means “early” in ancient texts 

[204] i and $£ both suggest “proceeding; later” 

[265] Rossi, Elisa. Shen: Psycho-Emotional Aspects of Chinese Medicine . London: 
Churchill Livingstone Elsevier, 2002, p. 77 

[266] From Zhuang Zi , chapter 15. Translated by Dan G. Reid. See commentary on NY1- 
22 for more of this excerpt. 

[287] Tilopa (988-1069). Translation, from Tibetan, by Ken McLeod (source publication 
unknown). On attempting my own translation with an online Tibetan dictionary, I see that 
McLeod’s elaborate translation is faithful to the meaning of the original six imperative 
words (five with a negative prefix) that make up this entire list. 


[268] 


__n his article Psychology and Self-Cultivation in Early Taoistic Thought, Harold Roth 


suggests that “chest” in line 276 refers to the lungs, and thus evening out and aligning the 
breath. 


Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies 

Vol. 51, No. 2 (Dec., 1991), p. 619 

[269] “Fury” is usually changed here to “euphoria,” in other translations, so as to reflect the 
fourth line down; however, “ %<* fury and anger” often appear together in ancient texts 
as a compound word meaning “rage,” and may have been intended. Anger was discussed in 
lines 254-258, above, as a turning point towards illness. The “strategy” mentioned here, to 
quell rage, is to forgo both anger and pleasure. Though it seems common sense to quell 
rage through pleasure, rage is often the result of not attaining what one wants; so by 
forgoing the desire, the anger and rage resulting from it are uprooted. Removing one to 
quell the other makes this a plan (see line 280). 

[270] Euphoria and anger. See line 283. 

(271) See Ling Shu Jing, chapter eight. 

[272] Likely written after 200 BC, based on variances in medical theory found in the 
Mawangdui tombs that were sealed in 186 BC (Wikipedia). 

[223] | would speculate that the five qi refer to the innate qi of the organs, or otherwise to 
cold, heat, dryness, dampness and wind. 

[274] The Nei Jing’s ensuing discussion on this statement shows that grief (4& ) was a typo 
for thought (4). Perhaps grief was a substitution for you (= ), which can mean either 
sorrow or anxiety . 

(225! Translated by Dan G. Reid. 

[276] For comparison with the Huang Di Nei Jing , see Ling Shu Jing , chapter 8, in my 
commentary on Nei Ye lines 1-22. 

277] See excerpt from chapter eight of the Nei Jing, Su Wen in Introduction: Xin Shu Shang 
and Xin Shu Xia . 

[278] « M usic” can also mean “happiness, and pleasure.” The pairing of “music and 
courtesy,” ie. “music and rites” along with “respect” suggests Confucian terminology, but 
the context suggests a broader usage. 

[277] Nivison, David S., and Shaughnessy, Edward L. The Jin Hou Su Bells Inscription and 
its implications for the Chronology of Early China . (Early China 25). 2000. 
http://www.dartmouth.edu/~earlychina/publications/early_china_journal/early-china-25- 
2000.html 

[2801 The Sacred Books of the East: The texts of Confucianism . Translated by James 
Legge. Vol. 4. Clarendon Press, 1885. pp. 96-97 

[281] AA ay bu cang is often read here as “not storing,” however it commonly appears in 
ancient texts to mean “wrong; not good.” 

[282] See also line 126 of the Nei Ye . 

[283] Journal of Neuroscience 12 November 2014, 34 (46) 15139-15149 


http://www. jneurosci.org/content/34/46/15139 
[284] «« 





HL bold; brave” is often replaced here with “ ji{ spacious; wide” 


[285] May refer to unification of the heart-mind (xin), intention (yi), and energy-breath (qi) 
as mentioned in lines 235-253. 


[286] DDJ20 can be found in my comments on Xin Shu Shang , lines 49-59. 
[287] « 





14 meeting” is normally replaced here with its homonym “yu, 4 , stupidity.” The 
proceeding line “do not pull, do not push” might suggest that “encountering” was intended 
here as a wu wei approach, given that the text earlier discouraged thinking too much and 
making “premature determinations.” 

[288] See also “shen ling” in technique #1 of Guigu Zi , found in the Introduction. 

[28°] »Tun, t , village, station” is normally replaced with “mao, * , hair” to say “flows 
through to the tips of their hair.” In The Complete I Ching, Alfred Huang comments on 
hexagram three, which is entitled “Tun,  ”: “The character for the name of the gua has 
two meanings and is pronounced in two different ways. In most cases, it is pronounced tun, 
carrying the meaning of gathering, assembling, and filling up with abundance. In ancient 
China, a warehouse was called tun. In the I Ching, and only in the I Ching, this character 
bears the meaning of beginning. In this case, it is pronounced zhun.” 

[290] See above NY279-284: 

74 %%-Z |i] Enact this plan: 

6 LAK Restrain the desires of the five senses 

HEIL =X! And forgo the two calamities 

AN ANE (Accepting) neither pleasure, nor anger 

-F 1E4# &] Then peace and alignment will reclaim the breast 

[291] Referred to as “sympathetic resonance” and “acoustic resonance,” this is the ultimate 
predicament of acoustic engineers who must ensure that structures do not resonate with 
various tones. It is also the basis of ultra-sound therapy. 

(2°?! Translated by Dan G. Reid 

[293] Tn chapter 15 of his book “ Discourse on Chuang Tzu: Expounding on the Dream of a 
Butterfly ,’ Hu Xuezhi, a Daoist adept and teacher of Daoist meditation on Wudang 
Mountain, explains jing-shen as the convergence of jing, qi, and shen into a unity, saying 
that jing-shen reverts to its original nature when thoughts remain in voidness, thereby 
building in brilliance and “unimpeded power.” It may be that jing-shen is the dormant 
potential of ling. 

[2941 See my commentary on lines 1-22 of the Nei Ye for a translation of excerpts from 
these chapters. 

[295] See chapter one of the Su Wen. 

[296] See Zhuang Zi , chapter 15, quoted under NY lines 1-22. 

[227] Rochat, Elizabeth. Elation and Joy . 
http://www.elisabeth-rochat.com/docs/26_xi_le.pdf 

[298] See Nei Ye , lines 327-340. 

(2°! See Zhuang Zi , chapter 15 in my comments on Nei Ye 1-22. 


[3001 See jing-shen in Huang Di Nei Jing, Su Wen , chapter one, in my comments on Nei Ye 
1-22. 

[301] See Su Wen , chapter eight, a translated excerpt of which appears in The Thread of 
Dao ’s “Introduction: Internal Cultivation in the Guan Zi , Xin Shu Shang and Xin Shu 
Xia” 

[302] See Michael Rinaldini’s 4 Daoist Practice Journal: Come Laugh With Me for more 

on using “not two” as a focus for Daoist meditation. 


[303] DDJ11 states: “But it is where there is nothing that the room is used. So, substance is 
gained, and emptiness is used.” 


